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A Valsparred surface is absolutely water- 
proof and accident-proof. It can be washed 


Your painter will tell you that Valspar 
ts unequalled for beauty and durability. 


The 
Economy of Vals par 


A New Car 
for about $2.30 
vorth of Valspar 


$2.30 


Enamel! 


with hot soapy water or ammonia as often 


The great economy of Valspar lies in the 
fact that it lasts twice as long as ordinary 
varnishes, it gives better protection and 
looks better—on floors, furniture, wood- 
work and metal. 


Valspar—Clear and in Colors 
Valspar mects every household need. Clear Valspar 
Varnish gives a lustrous finish, without changing th« 
color of the woodwork; Valspar Varnish-Stains pro- 


Light or Dark Oak, The 


light, medium 


as necessary without the slightest injury. 
ven acids and alkalies can not make ugly 
spots or dim its luster. 


duce a transparent, natural wood color with Valspar’s 
brilliant luster and durability 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. /’alspar- 
Enamels cover the surface with a solid coat of beau- 
tiful color—Red—light and deep, Blue 


» » gosh] . 
color, wri cost about 


and deep, Green— medium and deep, Vermilion, Ivory, 


Bright Yellow,Gray and Brown 
Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 

Valspar in Colors is just as waterproof, durable 
and beautiful as the Clear Valspar Varnish. One 
coat is often sufficic nt, but of course, greater 
protection and beauty is secured by each addi- 
tional coat. 

Send the coupon for samples, and prove for youre 
self the economy of Valspar. 
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1% cents 
per square foot 
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old linoleum 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


This can contains the most economical var- 
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Vals par-Enam- 
el will make your 
refrigerator bright, 
sanitary and easy- 


to-clean for 70c 


nish money can buy, for Valspar lasts longer 
and gives maximum protection and beauty. 
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Enamel or Stain for refinish- 
ing the average bed, in any 
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ALENTINE & COMPANY, 460-4th Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer's name and stamps 
—z20c apiece for each 40c sample 
| can checked at right. (Only one 
“3 sample each of clear Valspar, Var- 
nish-Stain and Enamel supplied 
per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with 
Color Charts, 15c extra. 





Clear Valspar 


Valspar-Enamel 0 
Choose 1 Color... 
ValsparStain 0 
Choose 1 Color. . - 


Valspar Book 1 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any porvenne direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers ae honordble business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 











What a Big Co-Op Can Do 


N page 7 of this issue you will find 

Point No. 9 of the things a “Big 

Co-Op” can do to get better prices for 
the products of its members. There is one 
more point remaining to be printed,. and 
next month I will-print this one, and sum up 
the whole ten. 

I am a firm believer not only in the de- 
sirability of co-operative selling of farm 
products, but its absolute necessity. That is 
why I have taken this space, month after 
month, to point out the things that a Big 
Co-Op can do, which are impossible for a 
single farmer or a small co-op. 

I want you to read, too, a very interesting 
short article om concrete roads, and some 
new testimony as to how a county hard-road 
system quickly pays for itself. Readers: in 
Iowa and other states that are far behind 
the cement-road procession will find this 
evidence particularly interesting. 

The Farm Journal has spent a good many 
thousand dollars’ worth of space in the last 
seven years talking fertilizers, and par- 
ticularly showing how much better it is to 
get nitrogen from the air than from any 





“Well, I guess it’s no use 


Flirty Miss Sparrow: 
trying to vamp him—he looks like a grouchy old 


bachelor!”” Nevertheless, Miss Sparrow 
shouldn’t take it for granted. He may be good- 


other source. This means, of course, using a 
legume crop in a rotation, which encourages 
and stimulates the nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria in the soil. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that commercial nitrogen can _ be 
“‘fixed’’ by one of the newest processes at a 
cost that can compete with bacteria. Next 
month I will print a new study of the latest 
improv ements in nitrogen fixing, because, 
after all, this is one of the very most impor- 
tant subjects to every farmer in the world. 
It will be easy to read, too. 

Some other June articles are going to be: 

“Barn-Building Made Easy.” 

“Are Crop Sales Slumping?” 

“Two Methods of Canning.”’ 

‘Summer Stoves for Farm Kitchens.” 

“Pin-Money from Flowers.” 

“Fifty Years of ‘Cholera.’ ”’ 

“Our Country-Home Club.” 

“Marketing Surplus Fruit.” 

“Balanced Meals for Threshers.” 

“Oily Skin Problems.” 

“Our Friend, the Hornet.” 

“A 4-H ‘Huck Finn.’ ” 

—and many more, 

The June cover is by Charles Ryan, the 
first we have had from him. This one is cer- 
tainly amusing; it shows what 2 wonderful 
thing an imagination is. But horses have no 
imaginations. Watch for June and get a 
smile out of the cover picture. 


Ga 
Midwest Listeners-In 


ADIO-SET owners who get Chicago 

stations clearly ought to tune in Station 
KYW, the Westinghouse station in Chicago, 
546 meters, on Tuesday evenings about 7.45. 
Mr. W. E. D. Rummel broadcasts at that 
time the feature called “Short Agro Waves,” 
which The Farm Journal prepares. You will 
find it quite different from anything else on 
the air, I think. 
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Ask Us About the Sesqui 


R. RUMMEL broadeast two or three 
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the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, which will 
be held in Philadelphia this summer. I am 
repeating the message here for the benefit of 
all our readers. 

We are in close touch with the Sesqui- 
Centennial, and can tell you prac tically any- 
thing you want to know, or tell you where to 
find out. Ask us. 

Philadelphia expects to have 30,000,000 
visitors between June 1 and December 2, 
when the Exposition will close. 
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I Would Do It for You 


ONESTLY, now, aren’t you going to 
get just one new subseriber for The 
Farm Journal? If you were printing this 
paper, and I was one of your subscribers, and 
you gave me as much interesting reading for 
next to nothing as The Farm Journal gives 


you—I certainly would do that much for you. 
subseriber in a 
Maybe 


[ would get you one new 
minute. I sure would. 
you two. 


I'd get 








aay Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La 

















natured, bright, cheerful—in short, like The weeks ago from Station KYW that we Crosse, Wis. 
Farm Journal shall be very glad to answer questions about 
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*Only 
The New-Day Jewett Six 
Offers All These Features 
Lightning-like acceleration. 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 
Abundant power and speed for 
any driving need. 
Easiest steering, shifting, and 
parking of any car built. 
Clearest vision—almost total elimi- 
nation of the deadly “blind 
spot’’—steel body. 
Interior roominess equal to much 
longer cars. 
Paige quality throughout in ma- 
terials and workmanship. 
And Jewett’s lowest closed car 
price. 


“JEWETTSIX 
5995 


for the Standard Sedan; DeLuxe 

mag x LU on * ter ey 
rT, ai, z 

wheel br. Gie> dacied Sa tikes th 

= ef rahien f. o. b. Daweh. 

Tax extra. 
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- this; is the c 


e: Farmer has heen waiting jor 


It stands to reason that the car that 
handles the easiest in crowded city 
traffic, is likewise the best car for 
country driving. 


But the remarkable new ease of 
handling displayed by The New-Day 
Jewett Sedan is only one of many 
exclusive features that make it an 
ideal farm car. 


No car is safer than The New-Day 
Jewett—its Paige- Hydraulic4-wheel 
brakes, its staunchly braced frame, 
its steel body with narrow, wide 
vision pillars give you a sense of 
security greater than you’ve ever 
known before. 


And its such a serviceable car. 
There s actually more interior room 








than in any other car of its type. 
Listen to what a Virginia farmer 
says: 


**This morning I took the back seat 
and rugs out of my New-Day 
Jewett Six and loaded it with milk 
cans for the creamery. With the 
extremely wide door and near-to- 
the-ground floor I had no difficulty 


_ in loading or unloading the milk. 


It seems to me that this is the car 
the farmer has long been looking for.’’ 


You'll find it just the car you’ ve been 
looking for too—once you examine 
and drive it. See any Paige-Jewett 
dealer. He'll gladly demonstrate 
this remarkable car and let you 
drive it, entirely without obligation. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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TOPICS IN: SEASON 


To kill the rats, as sure as fate, 
Use calcium cyanid, early and late 
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I like to see my horses sweat, 
And sweat myself as well; 
There ain’t no harm to horse or man 
So far as I can tell. 
I like to stop and rest my team, 
And slacken up the reins, 
And loosen up the belly-bands, 
And straighten out their manes, 
And pull their collars forward 
If I think their shoulders hurt, 
And sprawl myself upon the ground, 
And smell the blessed dirt. 


EVER put putty on unpainted wood 

or over old weathered and dried-out 

putty if you want a satisfactory job. 
Putty depends upon the retention of its 
oil to bind it fast and to harden properly, 
and if applied directly to fresh unpainted 
wood, over old dried-out putty or upon old 
painted surfaces, all of which are more or 
less absorbent, the oil will leave the putty 
and it will crumble. All absorbent sur- 
faces must first be given a coat of raw lin- 
seed-oil so that the putty can retain enough 
of its own oil to make it stick and get hard. 
Use only the best putty, mixed with pure 
raw linseed-oil. Cheap putty is responsible 
for some failures. Ed. Henry. 


She doesn’t strike, she doesn’t profiteer; 
she still works for the same old wages. Let 
us foster the honey-bee. 


Tim Webb will like sweet clover, I’m 
sure. We find it makes good pasture for 
hogs and cows after they learn to like it, 
which is rather slow at first. It is fine to 
plow under green and even the large roots 
add to soil fertility. On the other hand, I 
would not recommend it for hay as it should 
first be cut about the middle of June, when 
a farmer is cultivating corn and other 
crops, is slow to dry and likely to get rain- 
soaked several times. It makes a lot of 
seed and is hard to get rid of in fence rows 
and along roadsides. G. W. Dealand. 

[Lots of folks don’t like alfalfa because 





A new use for concrete. B. C. Cooke, Dana, Ind., 
built this chute for loading livestock. B.C. can laugh 
if hogs try to break through 


it has to be cut right in corn-plowing time. 
But why not attend to the alfalfa and plant 
less corn? As for sweet clover being hard 
to kill in fence corners—well, if anybody 
really wants to kill the crop, we’ll tell him 
how. Nobody has ever asked us—all the 
letters ask how to get a start with it.— 
Editor.) 


Plant a barn for your grandson. Two 
acres of white pine set now will build him 
a fine one in 50 years. 


To soften a hard paint-brush, stand it 
overnight in a dish of soft soap, or soak it 
in hot vinegar, then clean in gasoline. Put 
brushes in oil to keep them from getting 
hard. Hang them on the side of the bucket 


instead of letting them touch the bottom. 
J. U. 


Yes, I can beat that old smoke-house 
story. My old home in Old Mystic, Conn., 
was built in 1719. In the attic is a smoke- 
house built of brick on one side of the 
immense chimney. I think it would meas- 
ure about 6 x 6 x 4 feet. 


Our ground happens to be uneven in 
fertility. The hills are less productive than 
the lower ground. We therefore favor a 
planter of the modern type that, with the 
shifting of a lever, permits varying the 
number of grains dropped—thus allowing us 
to plant a grain less in each hill on the high 
ground, G. 


Fred Klopping and his son, of Underwood, 
Iowa, got into an argument. as to how thick 
corn should be planted. ‘The soil is a little 
thin,” reasoned the boy, “‘so two grains in a 





Another thing that might 
interest your readers: Ever 
since my grandmother came 
there to live, 63 years ago, 
there has been at least 
one turkey roasted every 
Thanksgiving, M.S. 


To kill gophers and moles, 
take your car (any kind or 
description of a car will do) 
and drive into the field or 
pasture where the gopher or 
mole hills are. Put a hose 
or pipe on the exhaust pipe 
and stick the other end of 
the tube into the hills 
showing latest disturbance. 
Start the engine and the 
poisonous fumes will surely 
kill these pests. The ground 
around will resemble vol- 
canie territory for a while, 
as the smoke will ooze up 
through the ground. H. M. 


A basement barn on Tom 
Jefferson’s farm near 














Wycombe, Pa., has ,a con- 
crete floor over the base- 
ment. The barn that Tom 
had before this, filled with cattle and hay, 
was totally destroyed by fire. That is why 
he put the re-enforced concrete floor in the 
new one. 

Cement weights for hay- 
stacks are better than rocks 
and logs. An easy way to 
make the weights is to use 
for a form an old pail of sev- 
eral gallons capacity. Sloping 
sides make the weights easy 
toremove. For an attaching 
ring, take about ten feet of 
wire and form into a loop. 
The rest of the wire can be 


made into a loose tangle, 
which is embedded in the 
cement in the pail. J. L. 


The original cost of farm 
machinery on 20 farms in 
Putnam county, O., was 
$2,320 a farm, the farms 
averaging 125 acres in size. 
Eight of the 20 farmers (all 
of whom keep books) have 
tractors, and all but one 
have automobiles, making 
a total original investment of exactly 
$3,000 a farm. Replacement cost would be 
higher, since some of the more common 
implements were bought about nine years 
ago. Annual depreciation on this farm 
equipment, excluding the automobiles, is 
$150 a farm. Proper shelter, lubricating 
oil, paint and timely repairs are the factors 
that have enabled these Putnam county 
farmers to increase the useful life of their 
machinery to an estimated average as high 
as 18.8 years 


P. C. Grose uses double-screen sieve to get all kernels 


of seed corn the same size 


hill are enough.” The father hung out for 
three, so the matter was compromised by 
planting half of the field the son’s way and 
the other half the father’s way. At picking 
time the son’s half made the higher yield. 
The ears were bigger and there was a smaller 
percentage of barren stalks. Lighter plant- 
ing is better if the season happens to be 
dry, as the summer of 1925 demonstrated 
on various farms in the Klopping county. 
Fields on high land with the regular stands 
of about three to the hill fired some, while 
the thin stands did not fire at all.’ Two 
to the hill: are better sometimes, this 
depending upon the soil quality and the 
weather. G. H. 


I’m a tractor farmer and I positively 
know that a tractor is the best to farm 
with, but a man should know his tractor. 
I’m the only tractor farmer for miles around 
and I’m making money. I do everything 
with my 16-30 tractor. I farm 320 acres 
and farm it well, too. C. 2 


In laying out a tile drainage-system, we 
first get a surveyor to go over the course 
and thus determine the amount of the fall 
needed before we start the ditch. There 
are a number of ditching machines in most 
communities these days and the men who 
operate them are equipped with surveying 
apparatus, and can do the work in a few 
hours at no great cost, even if one does 
plan to dig the ditch by hand. Also we 
have lately found that the students in the 
agricultural department of our centralized 
school are taught to use these instruments, 
and we can arrange to have one of them 
do the surveying. PLC. 
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it for you promptly from our nearest mill. 
Be sure you get the genuine Sheetrock 
—made only by the United States 


Chicks, ducklings, goslings, little turks—each fuzzy ball 
teetering about on its spindly legs is just so much money 
for you when brought through to plump maturity. 

Gypsum Company—every board 


If you really mean to market them, or have them some day 4 
for your own table, then you must realize that good shelter is 0 a with the USG Sheetrock 
abel. 


as necessary for them as good food. 
For a sample of Sheetrock, book- 
let descriptive of its use on the 
farm, or other detailed informa- 
ea tion about this fireproof wall- 
Be board, fill out and mail the 
coupon, 





Proper shelter, against sudden storms, chill, or heat, is provided 

both easily and economically with Sheetrock, the fireproof wall- 

board. As lining for poultry houses, this pure-gypsum board is 

unsurpassed. It makes tight-jointed walls and ceilings that are 

weather-proof, vermin-proof and insulating—warm in winter, cool 

in summer, dry always. 

All that is needed to make these permanent walls and ceilings for any 

farm building is to nail the broad sheets to the joists or studding. They come 

all ready for use, and saw and nail like lumber. Low first cost; no upkeep. UNITED STATES GYPSUM Co. 
General Offices 


Your dealer in lumber or building supplies has Sheetrock in stock or can get Dept. 25,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD Reg. U.S, Pat. Of, 


eTTirtTttftfttftttttfto#sfkftst6sfse6§sehsteestestststsetttstshlheeaseeelt ht lh ee ee eee oer ee er eee ee ee ot ee oe awe 
- ae gd selected from U, Ss UNITED STATES GYPSUM Co. 
ational Architectural Prize Dept. 25, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Contest for $1.00. Mailcour P RQ D U C T S Send me booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 


Sheetrock is insbected and approved 
as an effective barrier to fire by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 





pon to Fireproofing Dept. Y, 
U.S. Gypsum Co., 205 Wa ee ke 
Monroe St,, Chicago, III. 
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Better Prices for 
Farm Products 


VERY large proportion of. thinking 
A people believe that there is no way 
to control the production of farm 
crops except by the price; that a surplus 
will invariably follow a high price; that 
farm prices and production must always 
follow a course of ups and downs. 
If this is true, it must be because a large 
proportion of farmers are so inex- 


the credit of buyers, and fight fraud; and 
can establish retail outlets for its product 
when necessary. 


(4) “The Big Co-Op can blend and 
process the product, and collect the profits 
thereof, 


(5) “The Big Co-Op can demand and 
secure better railroad service, and the 


High Farming at 
Elmiwood—tim Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
The demand for my certified seed- 


potatoes has been very heavy. That. 
is to say, a good many farmers have called 
me up to ask if I had any, 
and were willing to pay 





cheapest storage and insurance rates. 


(6) “The Big Co-Op can some- 





perienced or short-sighted that they 
think that a high price this year will 
necessarily continue next year, re- 
gardless of the volume produced. It 
is hard to believe that this is the case, 
and yet what other explanation is 
there? 

We discuss these elementary sub- 
jects at this time only to emphasize 
our next point, which is that the con- 
trot of crop volume, and consequently 
of farm prices, can be secured, if al 
all, only by the Big Co-Op—farm or- 
ganization on a large scale. 

At the present time, information 
as to volume of supply and demand 
is obtained only from the speculative 
world and the organized middleman, 
or from the Government. In the 
first case, it is totally unreliable, ex- 
cept when expressed in terms of 
prices offered, and usually then; in 
the second case, it is so timid, so 
hampered by political factors, and so 
poorly distributed, that the farmer 





The Big Co-Op 


Can---- 


secure and furnish to mem- 
bers reliable figures on pro- 
duction and consump- 
probable 
demand. A SINGLE 
FARMER OR A 
SMALL CO-OP CAN 
NOT DO THIS. 


tion or 





OOp : 
eee fancy prices to get some. 

ity On the other hand, 
— many of my regular cus- 


tomers have decided to 
. put in only a small acreage 
1 this spring, anticipating a 
big crop and low prices. 
This relosand some of the 
stock I was holding, and 
I squeezed out a few more 
bushels from the supply which we 
had kept for ourselves. 

The result of all this is that I have 
sold more than 650 bushels for seed, 
and the profit for the year 1925 is 
increased by several hundred dollars 
over the first figures I sent you some 
months ago. 

I am preparing to put in about 
five acres, which 1s a little less than 
usual, and the surplus space is where 
I will put my experimental sweet, 
clover, of which I wrote you in a 
previous letter. 

The new tractor was delivered this 
week. I have run the motor and 
moved it around the place a little to 
get used to the feel of it, but have 














gets no important benefit from it. 

Point No. 9 of the things a Big Co-Op 
can do for its mernbers, therefore, as printed 
in the center of this page, is to collect and 
distribute the vital facts on supply and 
demand that will permit the individual 
farmer to fit his production to the probable 
market, with some assurance that most of 
his fellow members will do the same. Only 
co-operation on a large scale can do this; 
can, in fact, secure more prompt, full, 
reliable and valuable information than any 
speculator or government bureau. 

Point No. 9 is added to the long list 
previously printed, as follows: 


(1) “The Big Co-Op can fix, and force 
buyers to accept fair and uniform grades; 
can establish its own brands and maintain 
an exclusive market for them through 
advertising. 


(2) “The Big Co-Op can develop new 
uses for a product; can find new markets 
where none existed previously, and can 
usually find sale for low-grade products, 
without damaging the market for higher 
qualities. 


(3) “The Big Co-Op can make sure of 


times sell the product direct to manufac- 


turer, exporter, oor retailer, reducing’ 


speculative danger and collecting the 
intermediate profit. 


(7) “The Big Co-Op can afford to hire a 
trained sales force familiar with markets 
and ‘the tricks of the trade.’ 


(8) “The Big Co-Op can borrow large 
sums of money at low rates, thus preventing 
‘distress sales,’ or dumping of the product. 


““A’single farmer or a small co-op 
can not do these things.’’ 


a @¢€ 


Nobody but Peter Tumbledown could be as 
wrong all the time as he is. Last Monday 
Mrs. T. asked Peter to take down the clothes- 
line, as she was busy ironing. Peter said he 
would, and then forgot all about it until 
Thursday night. The reason he remembered 
it then was that a couple of hogs got out of 
the pen, and Peter dashed out in the dark to 
round ’em up. If the clothes-line had been 
newer, it surely would have jerked Peter's 
head off, 


not put it to work in the field as yet. 
Smith is very much “pepped up” over it, 
and if he is half as good at operating it as 
he is interested in it, we will get along all 
right. By the way, there is an arrival 
expected in the Smith house sometime soon. 

Several neighbors have spoken to me 
about the new alfalfa-meal made by the 
Mason artificial drying process, as de- 
scribed in The Farm Journal in February. 
These neighbors seem to think that because 
you are good enough to continue to print 
these Elmwood Farm letters, I ought to 
know all about everything else that you 
print in the magazine. 

Anyway, I wish you would let me know 
whether this meal is on the market, how 
much it costs delivered, and whether we 
can give up some of our mill feeds if we use 
this meal. Also, what do the feeding ex- 
perts at the experiment stations say about it” 
I wrote to the college about it, but could get 
no information out of them. Scotty, our 
county agent, is no good either, except that 
he says that meal made of young alfalfa, 
saving all the small leaves, might run as 
high as 20 per cent protein. 

Unless you are going to print something 
more in the magazine, please let me know 
the answers tv the abeye questions. ‘These 
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daitymen neighbors of mine are pestering 
me to death. 7. Webb. 

{As far as the Editor knows, no Mason- 
process alfalfa-meal is on the market, unless 
Mr. Mason may have a little at his drying 
plant at Homewood, Ill. A Mason drying- 
plant is being built for the Walker-Gordon 
milk people at their plant at Plainsboro, 
N. J., and other units are likely to be built 
this summer. 

We now understand that the company 
which has been formed to. produce and sell 
the alfalfa-meal does not propose to sell or 
lease the drying units. . Their policy will 
he to place a drying plant wherever a 600- 
acre tract suitable for alfalfa is to be had, 
with a reasonably assured market for the 
annual production of 2,500 tons of meal, 
among dairymen or others in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The feeding value of alfalfa-meal can 
easily be calculated by figuring that it 
contains 18 per cent protein by weight. It 
will take the place of other feeds of higher 
protein content, increasing the amount in 
proportion,- within reasonable limits. Re- 
member that a dairy ration containing 24 
per cent protein is known as a “high- 
protein’”’ ration— Editor.) 
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What's the Difference? 
By Walt Mason 
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F I’m descended. from an ape, I am not 

much depressed by that; I shed no tears 
I pin no crape upon my coat sleeve or my 
hat. If some gorilla was the sire of my 
proud race, I donot care; I’m nobly toiling 
at my lyre to settle for the bill of fare. I 
herd my hens and plow and sow, and do 


not care a tinker’s oath what chanced a 
million years ago to either apes, or men, Or 
both. I do my work in proper shape, [ milk 
the cow and spray the tree, and if my grand- 
sire was an ape it surely cuts no grass with 
me. I worry over many things connected 
with the present day; my flivver has two 
broken springs, I’ve found some mildew in 
my hay. The hair is falling from my dome, 
which makes me murmur and repine; my 
aunt is coming to my home, to visit for six 
weeks or nine. The chair I sit on falls apart, 
and lets me down and makes me swear; 
ihe cost of living fills my heart with in- 
dignation and despair. When I have con- 
crete griefs like these, why should I fill the 
air with wails because my forebears sat in 
trees, or swung from branches by their 
tails? I strive to dodge the bogy, debt, 
when buying things I pay the dough, and 
let the four-eyed savants sweat o’er prob- 
lems of the long ago. It may be they are 
talking bunk, it may be what they say is 
true, but there’s no prehistoric monk can 
stop me when I’ve work to do. 


ee |g 
Give a busy man a circus pass and he'll 
find time to use it. 





A Good Wheat Spring  5.w. sno. 


Abundant moisture for ‘winter wheat—Spring-wheat seeding delayed—July a critical 
month for speculators—Why do we grow oats?—-Where the corn surplus has gone 


T this writing it is evident that the winter has been unusually 
A favorable for winter wheat. Winter is playing a return 
engagement, to be sure, with more than a lingering farewell, 

but that is all to the good for wheat. 

The prospect last December was much less promising. Seeding 
had been late because of excessive and continued rain, and the 
growth of the plant when winter closed in was very small. This 
was particularly the case east of the Missouri River, and under 
such a handicap the danger of heavy winter-killing was great. 

Up to the end of March the winter was characterized by very 
moderate snowfall and generally mild tem- 
peratures, and it is now certajn that 
winter-killing is materially. below normal. 
What acreage is lost is largely confined to 
the soft-wheat territory from Ohio to 
Illinois. 

Following this escape from winter injury, 
ihe past two weeks have brought abundant 
and widespread moisture, generally in the 
shape of quickly melting snow; and this 
has soaked the soil with a splendid moisture 
reserve. 

The same condition exists in the South- 
west, where a wheat crop depends wholly 
on early moistute. Wheat-fields of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, with an acreage that approaches a 
record, start with a physical condition that leaves little to be 
desired. 

Such conditions are generally understood to mean a bumper 
winter-wheat, crop, with low prices. And yet the situation may 
easily be misjudged. 

Current reports forecasting a Kansas prospect for 225,000,000 
bushels of wheat can not be considered for a moment. The crop 
of that great state is starting well, to be sure, but it is far from 
made, and with an increasing percentage of the area in the uncer- 
tain territory of the far west, not even a perfect crop would reach 
that figure. And perfect crops are never harvested. 





B. W. Snow 


Spring Wheat Can’t Be Foreseen 


The part which spring wheat will play in the production of new 
grain wealth this year can not be guessed at as yet. The total 
acreage depends upon how seeding gets treated by the weather, 
and it is already getting late, with seeding at this writing not yet 
begun. Late seeding not only reduces total area, but it brings 
the critical stage of plant bloom into the period when chances 
favor hot weather—a very serious matter. 

The speculative world has indulged in heavy selling of new- 
crop wheat, based entirely upon the early crop scenery., Future 
prices for the new crop have reached new low levels at this writing. 

The men who are growing the wheat, however, need not become 
unduly alarmed at this market tendency. When next July arrives, 
there will be other market factors in addition to the possible size 
of the crop. About that time it will begin to develop that this 
country is swept bare of old wheat stocks, short of flour stocks, 


and is called upon to hurry shipments abroad to supplement 
failing supplies of the southern hemisphere. 

My opinion is that some of the trade are overlooking the fact 
that with bins swept clean of old wheat there will be innumerable 
holes to be plugged somehow. Mill demands must be met, and 
export calls must be taken care of out of the first run of new wheat. 


1926 Oats Acreage 


A late spring may change the oats acreage from an intended 
increase to an actual decrease. This persistent clinging to oats 
production in the face of a steadily declining demand for the 
grain is one of the strange anomalies of our farming situation. 
Not only is the city use of oats steadily shrinking, as mechanical 
power supplants horses on the streets, but the increasing use of 
motorized machinery on the farms and the country roads points 
to steadily deereasing use of ‘oats as farm feed. 

In the face of this, we are raising record crops of oats, and sell- 
ing such as finally come to market at figures that by no stretch 
of the imagination can be regarded as profitable. Even on fertile 
farms of top-nofch yields per acre, oats must be grown at a loss. 
The increase in the use of ground oats for meat and dairy pro- 
duction cuts some figure as an explanation, but it is far from 
being a complete answer. 

Whether because of accepted systems of crop rotation, or simply 
from force of habit, the fact remains that oats is a losing crop on 
the American farm, from the cash standpoint at least. And yet 
at the same time the oats area increases faster than does the per- 
centage of total cropped area. 


Corn Marketed as Heavy Hogs 


Stockyard records are proving day by day the interesting fact 
that farmers as a whole are not being ruined by low prices for 
corn. That part of the corn crop which is being marketed on the 
hoof, in the shape of hogs, is bringing something above $1 a 
bushel. That fact is interesting, but what is still more important 
is the evidence that corn farmers not only know this but they are 
practising it. 

Last week the average weight of hogs reaching the Chicago yards 
was 250 pounds, and that figure is the heaviest for March hogs in 
50 years. In 1876 the average weight was 247 pounds, but 


prices only ranged around $5.50 to $6, or about half the present 
profit, and this may help to account for 

1 ng 
out is uncertain. Some proposed oats reds 
in time. The next few weeks will clarify 


level. 

the reported intention to again increase 

land will likely go into corn, but it looks and 
this situation. 





corn crop has been marketed at a good A good 
e ° 
Whether that intention will be carried 
difficulty in getting corn land prepared 


Here is where much of the big 1925 
the corn acreage. 
now like a wet and delayed spring, with 
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oe Jim Wilson’s Dream 


it has become the habit of 

the guides to answer the 
questions of their riders who 
wish to know what such and 
such a building may be, by 
saying, “Oh, that’s Just an- 
other piece of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture!” 

And so it happens. that 
as the out-of-town visitor 
from the West, Kast or 
South looks at the un- 
known building, he vis- 
ualizesit as “just another 
section’ of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 
And if the “‘spieler on the 
rubberneck bus’? doesn’t 
know for sure just what 
building the tumble-down 
dwelling or warehouse may 
be, he is pretty certain of being 
right by saying that it is just a 
part of Washington’s most scattered 
Department of the whole Government. 


O' Washington’s sight-seeing buses 


ERHAPS this may have had, at last, its influence on the 

legislators on Capitol Hill. Receiving mail from home has 
been known to change the status of many a bill before the Con- 
gress. With the prospects of ‘a completed. Department of Agri- 
cuiture building, the standing joke of Washington’s sight-seeing 
guides will have been removed. 

When the veteran Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson— 
“Tama Jim’ of lowa—presented to Congress the drawings for a 
great building that would house the various activities of his 
department, he felt. that the need was pressing, and it was. Yet 
today it is even more pressing. There are more than 45 buildings 
scattered about Washington, containing various bureaus and 
divisions of the Department. Only 17 of these are government 
owned, and 28 are rented, 

¢ 

OW Jim Wilson had not been born on a farm in Southwest 

Scotland for nothing. He understood the temper of the 
business interests, who regarded the farmer as a joke. He knew 
thit the farmer of his day was frequently loaded with debts, so 
he reasoned that) Congress in all likelihood would not spend the 
necessary money to complete the building, as designed by the 
architects Rankin, KeHogg and Crane, of Philadelphia. 

Yet he reasoned that by asking for the whole great building, 
he might receive a part of it. Consequently, when the measure 
came up, Canny Jim pulled enoygh wires to provide that not 
only would some money be appropriated, but this would be used 
to complete the two wings first, leaving a vacancy between them 
for the main building. And so for years the uncompleted build- 
ing has stood, as odd-looking a sight as can be seen in Washington. 
























By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


A new publice-buildings bill has now passed Con- 

gress, the first in ten years, and it is understood 
that the appropriations will include a share for 

the Department: of Agriculture. The new build- 

ing, which will connect the two wings, will give 
the visitor to the nation’s capital a better ap- 
preciation of the importance.of agriculture. In- 
cidentally, will make for efficiency in the 
handling of the farmer’s problems. 


At left—the administration building of the 
Department of Agriculture. Below—the two 
wings (lower right-hand corner) of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, taken from the Wash- 
ington Monument : 




















IGHT in the midst of 
the strawberry  sea- 
son John Smith shipped 
100 crates of strawberries 
from his South Jersey farm to his Philadelphia commission mer- 
chant. On the same day that John’ s 100 crates were received, 
aneaie commission man a few doors away on Dock Street received 
150 crates from Sam White in Delaware. John’s berries were 
offered for $3 a crate. The market was falling and the dealer who 
received Sam’s berries wired a rejection, and rather than lose the 
whole shipment, Sam replied: ‘‘Do the best you can.” Result, 
Sam’s berries went on the market in competition with John’s at 
50 cents a crate less. 
Yes—it really happened and does happen every day when the 
market is falling. One of the big evils of present methods of 
trading in fruits and vegetables is rejection for little or no cause. 


Contrite Commission Men 


Is there a remedy? Maybe 
the Department of Agri- 
culture has one. Last 
December the Department 
came out with proposed standard trading-rules, and proposed 
memorandum of agreement between produce dealers and the De- 
partment; also, the use of official grades. More striking is the 
provision that disputes may be referred to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for arbitration. 

Every dealer who signs the agreement is permitted to use on 
his stationery some’sort of a symbol to show that he is co-operating 
with the Department. 

No date has been’set when the dealers will be given opportunity 
to sign agreements. The Department will be guided by the number 
of favorable responses to the proposals. 

How do the growers feel about this new stunt? 
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The New Corn Champion 


By John R. Fleming 














duced 160 bushels of corn an acre on ten acres. That yield is 

unusual, and most of us don’t achieve the unusual. We're 
perfectly willing to be fooled by stock salesmen, seed companies 
and the like, but we simply will not be taken 
in by a fellow farmer. No siree! 

There was doubt, it must be admitted, 
the mind of Wallace E. Hanger, farm crops 
extension specialist at Ohio State University, 
when he first heard that Ira C. Marshall, a 
tenant farmer up in Hardin county, had pro- 
duced somewhere over 150 bushels of corn 
un acre on ten acres. 

It was known that Marshall could grow 
corn far better than the average, for back in 
1922 he won membership in the 100-Bushel 
Corn Club of Ohio by producing 1,060 bushels 
on ten acres. That was the year W. H. Gil- 
more of Licking county, O., claimed the 
world’s championship in corn growing by 
growing 134.3 bushels an acre on ten acres, 
Ser qualifying easily for the state corn 
club. , 

First reports of Marshall’s record-breaking 
vield were handled with care by Wallace 
Hanger. Nothing could be released to the 
press, he decided, until he himself was sure 
of the accuracy of the measurements. Accordingly, on invitation 
from Marshall and W. P. Whittington, Smith- Hughes teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Dola, Hanger and the writer drove up 
to Hardin county to check up on the yield. 

“T want to be sure that we’ve measured the piece right,’’ Mar- 
shall explained. “Of course, I hope it’s as big as we think it is, 
but I want it to be accurate, first of all.’ 

Corn, 140 acres in all, stretched out before us. The ten acres 
chosen for the 100-bushel corn contest lay within a few rods of the 


[: is only human to doubt the report that some one has pro- 





The new champion (left), Dean Vivian, and W. H. Gilmore 
(right), who made a world’s record in 1922 


barn. Alongside the fence, where the corn had been cut, we could 
see sticky-loo muck soil, wet with the heavy rains of the week. 
It wasn’t so sticky as it looked, fortunately. The soil behaved 
more like a sponge than anything else. Walking was not difficult, 
though a team of horses pulling a wagon might have had trouble. 


ANGER’S doubts began to leave him rapidly as he walked 

along the edge of the field. “Holy smokes!’ he exclaimed, 
and Marshall grinned. Not even a pious soul could have blamed 
Hanger if he had said something stronger. Along the edge of 
that field he saw from three to five stalks of corn in every bill. 
Occasionally there were six stalks in a hill, with a big ear on each 
stalk, And the piece was uncanny in its uniformity. 

Twice the crops specialist and Whittington, the Smith-Hughes 
teacher, measured off the ten acres. The number of rows and 
stalks in the piece determined, it remained only to weigh a sample 
bushel of shelled corn from the field to determine the shelling per- 
centage. A sample was then mailed to the university and the 
moisture content found to be 24.6 per cent. 

Corrected to a 20 per cent moisture basis, as required by state 
corn club lations, Marshall’s ten acres yielded exactly 1,600.1 
bushels of shelled corn, an average of 160.01 bushels an acre. 

That yield is easier to understand when one considers the soil 
that produced it, and its history for the past few years. Typical 





Marshall (right) and three of the 
children 


of the level, low-lying onion-growing sections of Hardin county, 
the soil on Marshall’s place looks like muck, but isn’t. Soils spe- 
cialists call it a silt loam unusually high in organic matter. It 
can be worked in almost any kind of weather, partly because it is 
tile drained throughout. The whole farm of 
240 acres is tile drained, but the 50 acres 
which include the ten-acre corn plot have a 
drainage system with the tiles laid every five 
rods, 


ORN grew on that 50-acre piece up until 

1917. That year Marshall put it in al- 
falfa, and kept it in alfalfa until last year. 
During 1924 he got four tons of alfalfa an 
acre the first cutting and two tons apiece 
at the other two cuttings—a total of eight 
tons an acre for the season. Since the piece 
is near the barn, it got about four tons of 
manure an acre on the ground plowed for the 
1925 corn ¢rop. Marshall also used 200 
pounds of 20 per cent acid phosphate an acre, 
broadcast. 

For seed-corn he turned to his county 
agent, then C. W. Vandervort, who obtained 
some Improved Clarage developed by F. E. 
HKichelberger of Washington Court House, 
O., another 100-Bushel Corn Club member. 
It was guaranteed as to germinating quality, of course. 

The ten-acre plot. was check-rowed, and kept absolutely clean 
of weeds throughout the season. Two of Marshall’s three boys 
helped with that job. Two two-row cultivators—one attached to 
a tractor—and a one-row cultivator covered the 140 acres in a 
week. Harvesting was simplified by the use of a mechanical 
corn-picker. 


FEW years ago Marshall was centering his attention on onions, 
like many of the farmers in that part of the county. Winds 
blew away a good many onion crops for him, but he stuck to it 
until one year found him with a “whopping” big crop and a eorre- 
spondingly poor market. He hasn’t grown an onion since. 

Now it’s a corn-and-grain farm, with feeder cattle and hogs on 
hand to help dispose of the crops. Besides corn, the rotation 
includes alfalfa and timothy, and either wheat, rye, or barley. 
Usually Marshall keeps about 60 head of steers to feed, but the 
past winter he kept 80, with hogs following the steers. 

The picture drawn of a tenant farmer is rarely pleasant. Orators 
depict him as groaning under the weight of oppression. Get a 
good landlord, and a tenant with intelligence and ambition, and 
you find the orators all wrong. Consider Ira Marshall, for in- 
stance. For eleven years, now, he has been a tenant on that 
240-acre farm in Hardin county. Ben Connor, a banker in Ada, 
a town about five miles from the farm, owns the place. Appar- 
ently Messrs. Connor and Marshall have developed an arrange- 
ment that is as much a partnership as anything else. Connor has 
given his tenant every encouragement, Marshall told me, so much 
that he finds himself virtually as content [Continued on page 83 

















Marshall and two of his boys, in the field where the winning 
corn grew 
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Can’t We Get American Potash? 


By William J. Maddox 














food theory, but in essence it is: Potash applied to poor 
soil means food for humanity; potash applied to better soil 
means more food for humanity. 

Germany decided Liebig was right, and the rest of the world 
is coming to know the truth of it, too. We have seen how the 
nation that ruled the potash market rocked the world. And this 
same nation today, in a more or less unwilling partnership with 
France, still has the world by the slack of its farmers’ corduroys. 

With some slight qualifications, the only known deposits of 
worth-while pot- 
ash are located 
in the Stassfurt 
region of the 
Vaterland. Who 
but the mys- 


I: longer words and more of them, Liebig explained his plant- 












American market. The Germans were to supply 6214 per cent 


of the exportations to America, and the French 3714. This com- 
pact, designed to cover a three-year period, is now in effect. 

How highly favorable this arrangement is to the French mines 
is evident on the face of it. The Germans control 221 shafts, 
the French only 17. German sales in 1922 were equivalent to 
1,295,600 tons of pure potash, while the French in 1923 pro- 
duced 256,000 tons. This was half the total capacity of the French 
mines. The German mines are capable of producing more than 
5,000,000 tons a year. 


Dried-Up Salt Seas 


Now. potash, as it occurs in the Stassfurt and Alsace mines, is 
what is left from the evaporation of a salt inland-sea. It lies 
near or right in beds of common rock salt, and we know that 
it is only in the very last stages of evaporation 





terious German 
Gott could have 
placed it there? 
Mention potash 
to a German 
geologist and he 
beams. His 
manner reminds 
you of the fat 
boy in school, 
who could wiggle his ears or throw his 
thumb out of joint. One has visions 
of a celestial Johnny Appleseed, wan- 
dering over creation dropping potash 
wherever the Teuton was to inhabit. . 

But we can be sarcastic about it or - ace 














that the potash crystals are formed. Our own 
Great Salt Lake in Utah represents an early stage 
of this vaporization process. Some day Salt 
Lake will dry up entirely—and the last thing 
that the Salt Lake water does will be to let go 
of its precious potash. 

How is it possible—the question naturally 
asks itself—that the only salt lakes that have 
dried up have done it in Germany? In the 
millions of years of ice caps and rising and sink- 
ing continents, haven’t some other salt seas 
dried up somewhere else? And why is it that 
the United States hasn’t a source of potash 
somewhere within its wide domains? 

As a matter of fact, we know that all the salt 
lakes did not go to Germany to dry up. Some 
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Pers 
not, as we please. —_ 
The Germans 
have the potash, 
and the world 
must wear a 
path to the door 
of him who has 
what it needs. 
For the present, 
at all events. 

From the Stassfurt region Germany formerly obtained most of 
her common salt. It was for salt alone that the mines were 
operated. Frequently they found the work impeded by immense 
deposits of another crystal, which they termed “bitter salz’” or 
“abraum salz.”” They removed enough to allow them to go ahead 
with their work, throwing the worthless stuff on the waste heap. 


Potash from Waste Heaps 


Then came Liebig. Potassium, he demonstrated, was an essen- 
tial element of plant-food. Chemists bethought themselves of 
the waste heaps. They found that the troublesome abraum salz 
contained about 12 per cent of potassium. And soon German 
agents went forth to preach the gospel of potash, and to teach 
the farmers of the world how to use it. A fine, bouncing world 
monopoly was born. 

Then the Imperial German Government came to life. It placed 
heavy restrictions upon the potash miners. The Kali Syndikat 
was formed, a pool of owners under imperial control. Prices were 
fixed, and the amount of potash that each mine would be allowed 
to produce and market was arbitrarily established. Only a certain 
quantity could be sold outside of Germany, an amount determined 
by the quantity sold in the Vaterland itself. All exports in excess 
of that were subjected to an extremely heavy tax. 


Another Large Deposit Found 


In 1904, potash deposits were found in Elsass. The new fields 
were much less extensive, but still they were German. Now Elsass 
is French, and we spell it Alsace, as we did years ago. 

Theoretically, the monopoly ought to be broken. ‘Actually, the 
pine is played just ‘the same way, only with a few changes‘in the 
rules, ~ t : 
. With the World, War. over, and Alsace under French control, 
the mines in that province began to operate independently of the 
former German domination, and. placed .their- product .on the 
American market. . In 1923, 55 per cent of our gos anlage came 
from Germany, 30. per cent from France, and 13 per cent from 
Belgium. - The last, of course, came originally from Germany or. 
France, since Belgium is not a producer of potash. 

In August, 1924, the French Government forced the German 
producers into an agreement with its own for a division of the 


deposits are without core drilling 


Upper picture: At Searles Lake, Calif., is the only American 
potash plant in operation. This produces a very high-grade 
potash from the lake brine, and sells it mostly on the Pacific 
Coast. A glimpse of the lake and the pipe-line through which 
the brine is pumped. Lower picture: A drill outfit in Ne- 
vada. Much potash has been found in oil-well drillings in 
Texas, but it is impossible to say how thick or rich the 


of them dried up right here in this country. 
There are salt deposits at intervals all the way 
across the continent. Probably 20 states have 
salt in abundance. Then why not potash? 
That was the question that worried chemists, 
but they never found the potash until the 
recent discovery of a certain little German trade- 
secret gave them fresh hope. [Continued on page 42 






































Section of a typical German potash mine, showing how potash- 

bearing salts are mingled with enormous layers of rock salt 

and overlaid with sandstone rock. The richest potash-bear- 

ing salts are carnallite and polyhalite. Kainit is mined and 

sold in the crude form; the others are refined and sold 
mostly as muriate or sulphate of potash 
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What a Capable Farmer Should Earn 
HAT do we mean by the phrase “A Good Living and 10%9""? 
A fair question; and here’s a fair answer: 

We mean that The arm Journal maintains that every capable 
farmer is entitled to make a Good Living from his farming oper- 
ations, plus 10% per year on the amount he has invested in his 
farm and equipment. 

There are a number of qualifications to this statement, of 
course, a8 for example that the farm -must be of reasonable size 
and the soil reasonably fertile. We can not explain these here, 
but will be glad to answer inquiries. 

The matter is really summed up, in the following “equation,” 
which will be clear to everybody on a little study: 


What the farm provides— All normal farm expenses 


fuel, shelter, food, ete. 3 
Fy should | A Good Living 
‘ equal + 
cash income and increase 10% on the actual 
in inventories investment 


If you are already reaching or exceeding this standard, you may 
congratulate yourself. The day 


ing fires from lightning) are from defective chimney flues. We 
are inclined to think he is not far wrong, and we add that if so-it 
is the fault of the fire underwriters. 


Random Thoughts on Coffee 


I) do like good coffee. We know it’s full of caffein, tannin 

and all kinds of assorted grief. It sets our heart jumping 
and puts our nerves on edge. We ought to drink instead the 
excellent. beverage made by the successors of our late friend, Mr. 
Post of Michigan. 

But we don’t. We drink coffee as often as we dare. We like 
it when it’s good, and we can nearly always get it down even 
when it is bad. 

We wish all toffee were good. Why can’t all coffee be good? 


Light—But Not Light Enough 


HE Secretary of Agriculture suspended for 30 days the big 
farmers’ terminal livestock co-operative, the Producers Com- 
mission Association, at Chicago. This was because of the im- 
proper actions of three of the association’s yard men, and the 
failure of the association to detect 





when 85 per cent of all farmers 
will be in this class is still xhead of 
us, we fear. 


American Butter for 
America 


by hail with satisfaction the 

increase in the protective tariff 
ov butter, ordered by President 
CooLIpDGE some weeks ago. 

For the Tariff Commission’s fig- . 
ures on cost of production here 
and in Denmark we have no re- 
spect—something less than none, 
in fact. The average cost figures 
they worked out‘so laboriously were 
out of date 24 hours after they were 
gathered. As applied to May, 
1926, all that can be said of them 
is that they may be too low or too 
high, but in any case are absolutely 
certain to be wrong. 

On the main point, however, 
namely: that the American butter 
market belongs to American dairy- 
men, there can be no dispute; and 
we say so, with only the friend- 


liest, feelings toward butter pro- ls is 








and prevent the abuse. 

The amount. of money involved 
in the complaints was $237.50; the 
total of undetected losses to ship- 
pers on account of these abuses 
must have been considerably larger, 
of course. The total business han- 
dled by the Chicago Producers in 
three years is given as $100,400,956. 

A meeting of representatives of 
shippers gave the officers of the 
association a vote of confidence, 
and at the same time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture granted per- 
mission to the Producers Association 
at St. Louis to handle the Chicago 
Producers business at, Chicago dur- 
ing the suspension. 

The whole proceeding is trivial, 
and rather ridiculous. Light and 
harmless as it is, Secretary Jan- 
DINE’s penalty is out of all propor- 
tion to the seriousness of the offense. 


The Military Mind and 
Peace 


Hk people of a deniveratic 
nation like ours have always on 








ducers m Denmark and Canada. 
Butter production is an essential 
industry. It can not gouge the 
consumer, being at present highly* 
competitive. It isa proper subject. 
for a protective tariff that is very high, if not actually prohibitive. 


Why Not Inspected Chimneys? 


HE foremost architect for rural homes in the country, WILLIAM 

Draper BrinckLoe (Advertisement), told the conference on 
farm hemes in Chicago the other day that the fire-insurance 
underwriters are to blame for not encouraging the use of fire- 
extinguishers, and the building of fireproof chimneys. 

It. is, we think, a reasonable criticism. The Editor carries a 
chemical extinguisher in his automobile, and receives a suitable 
discount on his fire insurance for doing so. But for the- extin- 
guisher he has in his house in the country he gets no credit whatever. 

Nor does the insurance company know nor care whether his 
chimneys are solidly built and the flues properly lined, or whether 
they are full of holes, with floor joists running clear into the flue 
itself, as some we have seen. 

Brinckvow says that 90 per cent of farm fires (not coun 


their hands two fights: the first 


A great many people think that we do not need higher against their own Government 
prices for farm products, but only cheaper production which tends always to beeome 
of higher-quality stuff 


arbitrary, oppressive and corrupt; 
the second against their military 
men, whose policies always tend toward wars and conquests. 

Military men will be the first to deny that they seek war; all 
declare that their aim is profound and perpetual peace. The fact 
remains that the military mind has a childlike faith in a huge 
army and navy as the means whereby, in the words of Hanroxp 
MacNiper, “we are not only safe from attack, but in a posi- 
tion where we can dictate peace to the world.” 

If our people were so reckless as to give our military men 
the unlimited resources and power they crave, we wonder just 
what steps they would take to “dictate peace to the world.” 
Germany for 50 years dictated peace to Europe; and when will 
the world ever forget the consequences of that peace? 

A power that is in a position to dictate peace can dictate war. 
Historically it has always ended by dictating war. 

Our military men are admirably trained for their profession, 
and they know exactly what they want. But they are singularly 
ignorant of the lessons of history, and of the character of the 
democratic civilization of which they are the servants. 
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The “Vermin” Contest Verdict 


Results of the inquiry on the cat, weasel, skunk, chipmunk and the squirrel family 

















, mentioned above, we asked for facts. Well, we got them. 
Also, we got about ten times as hard a job as we expected, too. 
In our Crow Contest in 1924, we received a little less than 
10,000 reports. In this ‘‘Vermin” contest, while the total of 
reports was just under 5,000, each report covered eight animals, 
so that the total to be tabulated was 39,808. Not only that, but 
many reports covered six to ten pages, and one 14 pages, of type- 
written foolseap paper; one report covered 46 closely written 
sheets. Some report! 
Now we will give a few outstanding facts about the evidence 
contained in the reports, and then the conclusions to be drawn. 


I: our original announcement, asking for reports on the animals 


Cats— Domestic and Stray 


The two striking features brought out about cats are: First— 
almost without exception, cats are kept on farms; second—while 
generally acknowledged necessary to keep down the mice and 
rats, it is also generally agreed that they do much harm by destroy- 
ing bird life, carrying disease and destroying young poultry and 
rabbits. 

Many of Our Folks come out flat-footed and say they believe 
cats do more harm than 


and one man states that he saw a weasel kill ten mice in 30 minutes. 
Skunks 


The skunk fared the best of all the animals in these-reports, Al- 
though 88 per cent of contest letters declare him to be harmful at 
times, 64 per cent, which includes some who say he is both good 
and bad, declare him to do much good. 

Naturally, all reports value skunks as furbearers, and many 
state that in studying the contents of their stomachs, they found 
them to be filled with inseets, field mice and rats. In one skunk’s 
den’ were found many grasshoppers’ wings and remains of rats 
and mice. Many feports say that the skunk is blamed for mach 
damage which is actually the work of rats or weasels. 

The oil of the skunk, according to reports, is useful for croup and 
for oiling harness. 

Against this good that the skunk evidently does is a long black 
list of damage. In one night a skunk killed 40 purebred chickens, 
and in the den of another skunk were found birds’ eggs, egg shells, 
chicken bones and parts of rabbits. 

In California, the skunks have been known to destroy many 
colonies of bees; twice they destroyed a colony of ten stands. 

In the South, they have 





good. A few who have 


been known to destroy 





done away with cats say 
that they keep snap traps 
always set, and they are 
better than cats. 


The Verdict 


watermelons. They are 
extremely fond of eggs, 
and some of our reports 
send pictures of skunks 





Practically all reports 
state that a cat will eat 
rats and mice, and in 
many cases keep the 
premises entirely clean of 
these vermin. Generally 
speaking, the reports di- 
vide cats into two classes— 
the well-trained cat and 
the untrained cat, which 
includes the tree-climber. 
The carefully trained and 
fed cat is generally thought 
harmless. Several reports 
state that cats had killed 
weasels, and also red 
squirrels. Another report 
stated that a cat killed a 
skunk that had secured 
entrance to a house and 
was eating 100 hatching- 
eggs. 

Reports on damage 
done by household cats 


CAT, Domestic 
Stray 
WEASEL 
SKUNK 
SQUIRREL, Gray 
Red 
Fox 


CHIPMUNK 








Flying 


cating hen’s eggs. There 
is no question that they 
destroy much bird life of 
ground-nesting species, 
Skunks are very trouble- 
some if allowed to in- 
crease near a village, and 
in some places in Penn- 
sylvania, laws had to be 
passed to permit the de-. 
struction of skunks near 
municipalities. 


: FOR 
- AGAINST 
: AGAINST 
- FOR 
FOR 
; AGAINST 
- AGAINST 
FOR 
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Chipmunks 
The chipmunk is a bright 
and attractive little ani+ 
mal, but according to our 
reports, he does much 
more harm than good—in 
fact, only 19 per cent of 


dl 
our reports credit him 
with any virtues, and 
e AGAINST even these reports give in- 


stances where he does 











harm. <A few cases are 





include. destruction of 
many birds, including 
quail, ruffed grouse and pheasants; eating young rabbits, young 
chicks, young turkeys and pigeons; carrying of disease germs of 
various kinds. 


Stray Cats 


Fifty-nine per cent of the reports received believe stray cats to 
be harmful and only 33 per cent credit them with any benefits. 
Reports give Instances of where one stray cat and a kitten de- 
stroyed more than 100 little chicks in one place, and another stray 
cat destroyed several coveys of quail. Others have been seen to 
destroy rabbits, birds and pheasants. It is easy for a tame cat 
to become wild if A me and thrown on its own resources to 
“Domestication is only a very thin veneer on the 
says one prize-winner. 


Weasels 


Ninety-three per cent of the reports received declared the weasel 
to be harmful. One of our farmers, who protected a weasel for 
several years on account of the rats and mice it destroyed, changed 
his mind when one night he found that his pet weasel had de- 
stroyed 19 of his fine hens. 

In one place, a weasel destroyed 50 Ancona hens in one night. 
Many instances are given where they killed simply for the sake 
of killing, and they are especially injurious to quail, pheasants, 
grouse and rabbits. In one den of a weasel were found énough 
bird feathers to fill a quarter-peck measure. One weasel has been 
known to destroy 63 pigeons in one night. 

On the other hand, many reports state that weasels are far 
more efficient than eats in destroying rats, mice and other vermin; 


secure food. 
average cat,” 


given where these little 
animals were seen to destroy insects, but the numerous instances 
given where they were destructive far outbalance the good they do. 
Reports show where chipmunks have killed many young chickens 
by slashing their throats. They have been known to destroy every 
hill of potatoes that. had been planted, and 150 cherry trees in an 
orchard were ruined by these little seamps. If our reports are 
accurate, and we believe they are, the chipmunk is. hopelessly 
on the blacklist. 


The Squirrel Family 


The sauciness and energy of the squirrel appeal to our artistic 
instinet, but the cold facts developed by our reports are heavily 
against him. About the only actual good any one claims for the 
squirrel is the planting of trees, resulting from his habit of burying 
nuts, One man states that he had 500 walnut trees planted on 
his farm by the squirrels. On the other hand, another man states 
that the gray squirrels in California literally cleaned out his 
English-walnut orchard; many reports say that the squirrel eats 
1,000 nuts and coniferous-tree seeds for every tree he causes to 
grow. 

The amount of birds’ eggs and young birds destroyed by the 
various squirrels is enormous, and many vegetable gardens suffer 
from attacks by these little animals. 

Fox and red squirrels seem to be the two most destructive of 
the four species reported on. A red squirrel that had killed nine 
young turkeys and carried them to his homevin a large tree was 
found. 

About the only good credited to the fox squirrel is the destruction 
of the eggs of crows, and even this is a [Continued on page 88 
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The Grown-Up Calf 


A Three-Part Story—Part 1I—By Lura E. Bennett 

















OR an instant Helen was frozen with fright. Could Jerry 

tear down that fence? It looked strong. Then a groan 

from the still sitting stranger attracted her attention. His 
red sweater! 

“Take off that sweater, quick!’ she ordered, and grasping it, 
fairly tore it"from his body. ‘That is what infuriated the bull,”’ 
she explained. 

“Yes’m. Thank you,” the young man replied, making no effort 
Lo arise. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked, still more frightened. If he were 
unable to move and that animal should- 

She looked around and felt relieved when she saw Don, the 
collf, was nearby, and Lloyd was following’ a short, distance 
behind. The dog made a dash for Jerry, who turned and loped 
away across the pasture to rejoin the herd he had forsaken in his 
mad chase after the red sweater. 

“Are you hurt?” Helen repeated, when she knew their greatest 
danger was past. “Can you 
get up?” 

“Yes’m, no’m,” the stranger 
answered, still appearing rather 
dazed. 

“Let. me help you.” Helen 
grasped his hands to pull him to 
his feet. 

“No, no! No!’’ he exclaimed. 
wildly, wrenching his hands 
away. “I beg your pardon, 
miss, but,’’ he paused and the 
color came into his face, “IT am 
afraid—that is—’’ 

She drew back, wondering. 
“Are you hurt?” she repeated 
emphatically. “Answer me!” 

He smiled in a sickly manner. 
“T beg your pardon. I do not 
think I am hurt outside of a 
shaking up, but. I am very cer- 
tain my—er—trousers are—” 
He paused, unable to find ade- 
quate words. 

As the meaning of his words 
penetrated Helen’s brain, she 
screamed with laughter, and at 
that moment Lloyd joined them, 
all but breathless. 

He looked at the stranger 
sitting flat, upon the ground, and 
then at Helen, who was con- 
vulsed with mirth. ‘“What—” 
he began. 

“Kind sir,” the young man 
interrupted, with a side glance 
at Helen, “will you please re- 








move the young lady so that | 
may arise and continue on my 
way? Something assures me 
my. trousers are—ab—ruined.” 

Lloyd grinned. “You are all right otherwise?’ 
was so ridiculous that he, too, surrendered to mirth. 

“Lloyd! Helen! Hey!’ Amos Talford stood on the opposite side 
of the fence. Were they all crazy? 

“Mister,” the young man, still sitting on the ground, addressed 
the newcomer. “I say. Before you laugh, will you please send the 
young lady somewhere? I am in no condition to arise in the 
presence of ladies.” 


; 


The situation 


MOS looked at Helen, who had dropped at the foot of the tree; 

at Lloyd, who was rolling on the ground, holding his sides; 

at the stranger, who sat motionless, awaiting a chance to arise. 

His lips twitehed as he climbed over the fence, but he pulled 
Helen to her feet. and bade her ‘‘trot along to the house.”’ 

The young man arose and waited patiently until Amos and 
Lloyd had gained control of their mirth. ‘‘Do you blame me for 
retaining my seat while the young lady was present?” 

One trouser leg was slit from cuff to waistband, the other side 
Was minus a generous piece of that portion upon which he sat. 

Amos shook his head, his eyes twinkling. ‘But tell us, stranger, 
how did it all happen?” 


9 


“You see that car over there?’ He pointed toward the main 
road where an automobile was standing. “TI ran out of gas and 
was wondering how far I was from a filling station, when I saw a 
(ractor moying through the fields back here. J thought where 







there were tractors, there must be gas. That tractor seemed to 
be getting away from me, so I thought I'd take a short-cut through 
there,’ he pointed in the direction of the pasture. ‘Then I met 
the animal that hoisted me over the fence. At first I thought it 
was a cow. I kept on toward him and he kept coming toward me. 
He stopped to paw and bellow, then I knew it was no cow. 
turned and ran; he followed. We reached the fence simultaneously ; 
he helped me over. That is all.’’ He stooped to recover a handfu 
of red woolen yarn that had represented a sweater. ‘The young 
lady snatched this off me, with the remark that ‘it infuriated the 
bull.’ Is it possible that could be the case?”’ he asked, grinning 
at, his listeners. 

Amos nodded. ‘Very likely. It is not safe to wear red garments 
when you cut across lots.’”” He became apologetic. “I am sorry 
that critter caused you so much inconvenience, However, if you 
will come to the house, we will fit you out with some whole trousers 
and provide you with gas.” He looked at the young man specu- 
latively. “By the way, where is 
your home and what do they 


call you when you are there?” 


HE stranger smiled at the 
quaint manner in which the 
question was asked, then an- 
swered: ‘My home is in Tren- 
ton, N. J. When I am there, 
here and elsewhere, I answer to 
j the name.of Philip Arnold. For 
the past three years, I have been 
practically everywhere but at 
home. In fact, my dad says he 
would not know he had a son, 
if he did not write my name so 
often in his check-book.” 

Amos introduced himself and 
Lloyd. When they reached the 
barn, Philip went in while Lloyd 
went for sujtable clothes. Philip 
looked about with interest. 
“This is what one might call a 
model dairy-barn, is it not? I 
have never seen many, but if 
looks good to me.” 

Amos was pleased: “You 
aren’t much like the general run 
of city chaps. One out of ten 
wouldn’t know whether he was 
in a barn or a pig-pen,”’ he said. 
Then he grinned: ‘And he 
would be mad to boot, espe- 
cially under the circumstance. 
You were tossed over a fence by 
a bull; your trousers ruined; vet 
here you are, friendly with the 
owner of that critter and in- 
terested in his property.” He 
looked at Philip Arnold frankly, 
with open admiration. 

Philip returned {he look, then he smiled: ‘There is no one to 
blame but myself, Mr. Talford, and who could help noticing 
surroundings as attractive as these?” Again his eyes swept about 
the place, coming back to meet the smiling gaze of the proud owner. 
“Tt was worth being tossed over that fence, just to meet you, Mr. 
Talford, and I hope you will feel friendly enough toward me, so 
that. I may return and enjoy your company, and also have the 
chance to thoroughly inspect this model farm of yours.” 

“Young man, Ill be mighty proud to have you come again,” 
Amos answered. 

‘And when I come again, may I have the pleasure of properly 
meeting your—ah—daughter, Mr. Talford?” Philip asked as if 
he feared it might be denied him. 

Amos laughed with amusement. ‘Helen is my niece, Mr. 
Arnold, and is here on a visit. She—”’ 

Lloyd’s return interrupted. “I wonder if these trousers will 
fi vou, Mr. Arnold?” 

“Fine,” returned Philip, accepting the offered garment. “I 
think we are nearly of a size.” 


‘I am not going back 
until I take my wife with me” 


4 
FEW moments later he rejoined them. “I feel more comfort- 
able, thanks to you,” he said, to Lloyd. “TI will return them 
tomorrow. Now, if you can let me have some gas, I will not. 
trouble you more. That is, today,” he added, catching the gleam 
of amusement in Amos’s eyes. (Continued on page 68 
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OWhen a Woman puts her foot down~ 





Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Many women 
get the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha 
by dissolving it 
in hot water, or 
chipping itdirect- 
ly into the wash- 
ing machine. 

Chipping 
Fels-Naptha only 
takes about 50 
seconds. Try it! 
You’ll be sur- 
prised and de- 
lighted with the 
results! 


When she puts it down firmly, it is a sign she’s stopped 
drifting in her search for helps that make housework easier. 
When a woman puts her foot down it means her mind is made 
up. She may have been tempted to try all kinds of soap and 
cleaners, but— 


When she puts her foot down, it means she knows 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 


When she puts her foot down to stay, it means she pays 
more attention to the washing help she actually gets, than to the 
form or color of soap. She knows from her own experience and 
that of her friends, that good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working together in Fels-Naptha, give extra washing help 
she cannot get in any other soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price! 


There is a very good reason why Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap—why it is a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” 
Fels-Naptha is quality soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
combined in the Fels-Naptha way. This makes Fels-Naptha 
clean everything about the farm more easily and more quickly. 
Fels-Naptha does the work thoroughly! Safely, too! 


Millions of women have made up their minds just that way. 
They'll tell you, as they’ve told us, that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fels & Co. 
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Inflate each 
pair of tires 


EVENLY 


URER steering, smoother 

riding, and longer tire ser- 
vice come from keeping both 
front tires and both rear tires 
evenly inflated to the correct 
pressures. 

Make sure you have even in- 
flation by checking pressures 
regularlywith theSchraderTire 
Gauge. Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn 


Chicago Toronto London 
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The New Neighbor’s Binder 


TOPLESS flivver, headed east, 

slowed up as it passed the new 

neighbor’s wheat-field. Sam Gray, 
the driver, honked his horn, stopped the 
car, got out and climbed the fence just as 
the new neighbor finished the third round 
with the binder. 

“T was on my way down to the store for 
twine,”’ said Sam, by way of breaking the 
ice. “Just wanted to see that binder of 
yours.’ 

“Grain’s a little green, but if I waited 
a day longer, it would be too ripe by the 
time I finished,” the new neighbor volun- 
teered, as he pulled the collars away from 
the horses’ shoulders. 

“By cracky,” said Sam, who had been 
giving the binder a critical eye, “I thought 
they quit making these Blank binders 
15 years ago. Where'd you get this new 
one?” 

“No, twelve years ago,” the new neigh- 
bor corrected. “I’ve had this one twelve 
years—got it the last year they were 
made.”’ 

Sam’s face was a study. At last he 
managed to say: “You don’t mean to 
tell me that binder is twelve years old! 


I’ve believed everything you’ve told me 
since you moved here four months ago, 
but I can’t believe that one.” 

“Truth,” said the new neighbor. ‘““‘What’s 
more, I’ve cut close to 1,000 acres of grain 
with it—used it every year.” 

“But look here, man—the paint is new 
on it.” 

“That’s easy,”’ said the new neighbor. 
“T always cover it with a canvas when I 
leave it in the field overnight, and put it 
in the shed as soon as the grain is cut. 
There’s no dust in the shed, and the 
chickens can’t get in to roost on the reels. 
The binder has never, that I know of, 
had rain or dew on it. That’s one reason 
the paint looks new.” 

“Well, I swan,” said Sam. “By the 
way—what does a good canvas cover 
cost?” 

“Couldn’t say—you see, I bought this 
one six years ago.” The new neighbor 
climbed into the seat and began. to 
straighten out the lines. 

“I’m going to get one down town to- 
day,” said Sam, as the new neighbor 
clucked to the horses. “I’m going to take 
better care of my binder.” 





ECENTLY I asked é generally known—I 
Rk‘ a beekeeper to tell Uses for Honey mean regarding the kind 


me some uses for honey. 

He looked his surprise as he said politely, 
but with candor: ‘You a housekeeper, 
and ask me that important question?” 

I blushed a rosy red. Then he took 
pity on me and continued: “I believe that 
honey is the most valuable kind of sweet 
that you can put on your table. It should 
not be a luxury but a necessity on every 
table where there are growing children. 

“One thing that has hindered its use 
mainly is the fact that many beekeepers 
do not watch the kind of pasture their 
bees use, and this has led to the supposi- 
tion that all honey will gripe and purge, 
which is erroneous. Honey made from 
wild lobelia will do this, and this plant 
should be destroyed from bee pastures. 
It should not be allowed. 

“Honey made from buckwheat or fire- 


»weed that grows on logged-off lands is 


sweet and has no bad after-effects on the 
most delicate stomach. Even invalids 
can eat it with assurance that it will not 
hurt them. Sweet anise is also géod to 
plant near bees, as it makes a fine honey. 
All beekeepers should plant it in plenty 
near the hives. 

“Tt is thie wild lobelia flower that has 
caused all this scare about honey. I’ve 
heard strong men say, ‘Don’t give me 
honey. It’ll berid me double the moment 
it enters my stomach.’ Physicians use 
lobelia to cause severe vomiting. 

“T believe when this one fact becomes 


of pasture bees should 
have—that buyers will insist on knowing 
what a beekeeper’s bees pasture on before 
they will purchase the honey. 

“From now on I shall label my product 
with the picture and name of the flower 
from which it was made.” 

As he carefully lifted a pan filled with 
the golden squares he continued: ‘Now, 
I’m going to give you one of these squares 
from which to make a cough-sirup that'll 
take all the tickle out of coughs this 
winter. I cured a stubborn one for my- 
self last winter and saved a doetor’s bill 
with just an Englishman’s ’alf and ’alf of 
honey and lemon-juice, taken every half- 
hour. Make up a bottle and have it on 
hand for emergency.” 

I went home, wrote for a bulletin on the 
uses of honey and read it through. I 
want you housewives to send for one (to 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.) and read it, even if-the biscuits 
burn. You're losing more than that by 
not keeping good honey on your table. 
That is what I found by reading mine. 

Mrs. John C. Darnell. 
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Good shade-trees for the lawn are star- 
leafed gum, sourwood, mountain ash, red 
maple, scarlet oak, sour gum. These 
native trees are much hardier and more 
beautiful than all the weeping, cut- 
leafed and other fancy kinds. McG. 

















“The Gauge Room where the pre- 
cision-measuring instruments are 
checked and tested by master 
gauges. This room is the very 
heartofthefactory—here the accu- 
racy of manufacturing operations 
is governed. The picture was 
drawn from life.” 

From the General Motors 

Institutional], Advertise- 

ment entitled “Accuracy.” 
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The car illustrated is the De Luxe 
Coach, priced $1040, at Lansing. 
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OUR RIGID INSPECTION 
YOUR PROTECTION 


Back of the growing preference for 
Oldsmobile, stands performance. Back 
of that performance, stands quality. 
Back of that quality, stands a manu- 
facturing policy that does not tolerate 
the slightest variation from accuracy. 


One inspector to every seven 
workers, is the ratio in the Oldsmobile 
factory. Every material is tested to the 
highest standards, every measurement 
verified with the greatest precision, 
every driving demand anticipated and 
provided for. 


You can depend upon a car built like 
that! You can recognize the differ- 
ence the moment you take the wheel. 
The more you drive the Oldsmobile 
the more you will value these exacting 
standards. For they guard that fine 
performance steadily, as months and 
miles roll by. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ 
interesting book ‘Conquering the Australian 
Bush.”’ If you would like a complimentary 
copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 





OBILE 


Product of GENERAL MOTORS 








CHAMPION— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 

Blue Bo 


75° 


PRICE 


Think of Forty-Mil- 
lion spark plugs a 
year. Only such a vast 
production could 
build Champion su- 
perior quality at such 
low prices as 60 and 
75 cents. The savings 
of our enormous out- 
put are enjoyed by 
two out of every 
three motorists the 
world over. 
cA new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs every 
10,000 miles will restore 
power, speed and acceleration 


and actually save their cost 
many times over in less oil 


CHAMPION 
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Recreation for 
Young Folks 


By Jeannette Baskerville 











- LEAN, upbuilding recreation for 
farm young folks is what we need 
in the country today,” Cousin Bob 

remarked as he dropped into his old hick- 

ory chair on the shady, vine-bung porch. 

It was a busy June day on the farm, but 
Cousin Bob always ‘took out” early, so 
they had an hour or two of rest before 
bedtime. Today was Saturday, which 
meant a half-day off for every one. 

Quite a bunch of neighbor boys and 
girls had come to spend the afternoon 
playing games, and a spirited game of 
tennis was in progress at the east end of 
the yard. Here a real dirt tennis-court 
was marked off and lawn seats and swing 
made it a favorite gathering place for the 
youngsters. 

“We farmers don’t provide for our 
children’s playtime as we should,” Cousin 
Bob continued. “We provide the work 
here on the farm, but when it comes play- 
time we turn them loose to seek their-own 
amusement. Is it any wonder they get 
into mischief? Recreation as well as 
work should be supervised and encouraged 
and provided for. 

“Last summer my boys and the neigh- 














What if the bathing-suit isn’t the 
latest model? 


“Do the girls take as much interest in 
sports and games as the boys?” I inquired: 
“Better ask if ducks enjoy water,” 
laughed Bob. ‘There! did you ever see a 
prettier flying stroke than Alice gave 
then?” and Bob, all excited, took a seat on 
the veranda rail the better to watch 

Alice play. 
“Alice certainly has speed,” I remarked. 
“Speed,” said Bob—‘‘she’s a real whirl- 
wind; she can take a running spring into 
the air, hit the ball and be 











back for the return in the 
wink of an eye. She’s the 
champion in high school. 
Her muscles are as firm as 


a boy’s. She’s strong for 
athletics. She plays on 
first team in basketball, 


goes on all the hikes—she’s 
sure an outdoors girl.’”’ And 
Bob's eyes glowed. with 


pride. 


SHOUT from the court 
told that the game was 
won. The young folks 
trooped up to the veranda 








These young folks are at home in a boat 


bors’ boys made the tennis-court and the 


game has been the popular diversion for ‘ 


the young folks ever since. At high 
school they had several tournaments and 
they do real work with their racquets. 
Saturday afternoons find them here and 
we are glad to have them come. Some can 
stay for only a game or two, others all 
afternoon. Farther back is a croquet 
ground and this takes care of the overflow 
crowd. 

“Just back of the tennis-court the boys 
pitch horseshoes—barnyard golf they call 
it; but ringers are still ringers, and just as 
hard to pitch as when we threw ’em.” 


OUSIN BOB tipped back his chair 

and watched the players. ‘‘There’s 
nothing like good, clean sport for young 
folks,” he mused. “It is youth’s heritage 
and they should be encouraged in it. My 
boys won’t stand for any cheating or dis- 
honest play. The youngsters know that 
as long as they play fair and are good 
sports—good losers as well as winners— 
they are welcome here. Clean recreation 
is upbuilding mentally, morally, physi- 
cally, and is a social asset. The ‘play fair’ 
habits fostered in sports will become 
fixed, so when business life claims them 
they will have principles ingrounded that 
will not be uprooted. The keen, alert eye, 
the trained muscle, the co-ordination of 
mind, eye and muscle will have its place 
in the game of life.”’ 


and to the lavatory to 
freshen up while the girls 
ran upstairs to powder their 
noses. Meanwhile Charlie and Harrv 
brought up a freezer of cream from the 
basement and Jimmy and Cousin Lucy 
served them cafeteria style. 

“Save us some cream,” called Maude 
and three girl friends as they cantered 
down the drive all rosy and bright-eyed. 

“Don’t they look great?’ said Bob, his 
eyes shining with admiration. ‘That is 
the finest recreation in the world for girls 
and they look so fine on the horses. A 
horse can’t be beat, when all is said and 
done. A car may have lines and speed, 
but a horse has all that and life and 
spirit beside. Maude is a lover of horses 
and has ridden ’em since she was big 
enough to stick on her little Shetland.” 

The young folks went into the house, 
Alice struck a few chords on the piano, 
and all the young folks joined in singing 
old songs, new songs, popular ones and 
jazzy ones—and Bob and I joined in. 

As twilight deepened a happy smiling 
Bohemian arrived, with a violin under his 
arm. Bob introduced him as leader of the 
farm orchestra and he went withja and 
the tuning up commenced. 

“What next, Bob?” I inquired. ‘a 

“Orchestra practise for those, who pla 
and just plain visitin’ for the rest of us, 
and he waved his hand to the road. where 
cars were unloading quite a bunch of 
people. Cousin Lucy was at the steps wel- 
coming her neighbors. They found seats 
on the porch and [Continued on page 20 
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Here it is! A low-priced good tire 


You've always wanted it —a low-priced good tire. 


So have we. 


Here it is—the famous PATHFINDER—a big, 
rugged, dependable tite, as proved by 3,500,000 of 
them made and sold. 


A better tire for the money than could be made 
before Goodyear developed Senet we cord fabric, 
and achieved a new triumph in rubber compounding. 


It sells far under the celebrated All-Weather Tread 
Goodyear, and price considered, represents excellent 
value. 


Your Goodyear Dealer has the PATHFINDER now. 
And ata price that makes it folly to buy any where else. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes: 














iogenes has 
anew Job! 





Take a last look “py i} / 
at his whiskers. / 


T last, after searching 
the earth for centu- 
ries, Diogenes found his 
honest man making the famous 
Durham-Duplex Blades. But 
then he was out of a job. So we 
asked him to take hislantern and look 
for men who want an Honest Shave. 
Andnowtheold philosopher is form- 
ing an organization called the Diog- 
cenes Club composed of more than 
13,000,000 men who enjoy an honest 
shave with the Blades Men Swear 
By—Not At. 

Diogenes is offering you membership in 
his club for only a quarter. Join now and 
receive your credentials consisting of a 
handsome Durham-Duplex Razor—the 
same razor that is packed in the $1.50sets 
—and one Durham-Duplex Bladc. 

Be honest with your shaving career and 


join the Diogenes Club at your dealers or 
send the coupon today. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 


Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades — 
50c for package of 5 
JOIN THE DIOGENES ¢ FOR 


— oe oe oe 
Durham. ba Denes Razor © a 8 
ra Oo, 


Jerse i 
1 egies —50 Pearj Ye City, N. 
Preferred, 25¢ for razor and d blade me Can.) A 
Name... ans | 


Town or City and 


I prefer Long Handle Type Pee = 


[= 
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a. 
33 
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The BladesMen Swear By-not At 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
ories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France ; 
Cronto,Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 
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Recreation for Young Folks 


Continued from page 18 








smoked their pipes and talked about 

farm problems and_ presidential 
candidates. The women talked of their 
gardens, club and babies, and if chatter 
is a sign of good time they had one big one. 


lawn, 
crops, 


OVING so IT could watch the orches- 

tra, { heard the leader say, “Ready, 
play.” I was agreeably surprised to hear 
the beautiful strains of ‘Poet and Peasant” 
in perfect harmony and excellent time. 
This was followed by the martial strains 
of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever’ — 
and I forgot the music was made by 
farmer boys, led by a farmer violinist- 
conductor, with a farm-girl 


it was a proud bunch of bovs and boys’ 
parents that night of their first’ perform- 
ance! They were encouraged and kept 
faithfully on with their practise summer 
and winter. 

“Parents and visitors began coming to 
the practise and enjoyed listening to the 
music and visiting with each other. The 
orchestra became quite proficient and 
played good music, such as you heard 
tonight, The war broke into the or- 
chestra same as into all the walks of life. 
Three of the boys went into the army as 
musicians, others as doughboys. — All 
came back, but they have seattered— 

younger ones are filling their 





tennis-player at the piano. 
For two hours they played— 
marches, waltzes, fox trots, 
overtures, opera selections, 
but no jazz! They closed 
with a collection of southern 
melodies and all joined in 
singing “Old Black Joe,” 
“Suwanee River,” “Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
and many of those songs 
which bring back the past. 
Folks, I’ve heard much grand, 
soul-stirring music, but be- 
lieve me, nothing ever got 
nearer to me than that sing- 
ing from the heart, of those 
fine, sincere farmer folk! It 
was a simple, fine ending to 
a delightful evening. They 
left with much merry chatter 
among the young folks. Deep 
content was on the faces of 
the farmer men and their 








chairs in the orchestra and 
Cousin Lucy has turned the 
piano over to Alice. But 
when the same leader says 
‘Ready, play,’ the same hap- 
py spirit of co-operation re- 
sponds and harmonious mel- 
ody greets the ear.” 

“Tt is great!” I said. 

“Yes, an orchestra among 
the farm bovs and girls is a 
big thing for the community. 
Good music, clean sport, 
jolly games, and get-together 
times are what our young 
folks on the farm are entitled 
to, and it is up to us parents 
to provide and encourage 
clean, upbuilding recreation 
for them—or the other fel- 
low will!’ 


OUSIN Bob sat in silence, 
watching .the twinkling 








plucky wives as they gath- 
ered the sleepy children into 
the flivvers and started home. 
Cousin Bob and I sat on the veranda 
long after the rest of the family retired for 
the night. 
“Tell me about it, 


I said. 


ELL, that’s your Cousin Lucy’s 

yarn, but since she’s gone to bed 
I'll tell it as best I ean. That orchestra is 
her pet project. She conceived the idea 
of having an orchestra among the young 
folks here in the country. Only a few 
could play a little, but many were willing 
to try. 

“Lucy got them together, then got a 
book for each instrument and they made 
it a co-operative orchestra; each helped 
the other if he could. They met here 
once a week; she taught them all she 
could and played the piano ‘with them. 
Hers was a real job all right. 

“As soon as all could play together a 
little, this leader was hired to come once 
a week. Each paid a quarter, which was 
low enough so all could afford it, and it 
paid the leader for 


” 


Bob—the orchestra, 


Alice is the champion 
tennis player 


stars. Finally, in his slow 
drawl, he remarked ‘‘Mother 
says that we older farm folks 
as well as the youngsters need recreation. 
We stay here on the farm year after year 
until we take root and grow narrow and 
lop-sided and seedy! She says we need 
vacation and recreation trips to other 
states, to the city, to Farmers’ Week, 
so our outlook will ‘broaden and we can 
see farther than from one hilltop to the 
other. I guess Mother’s right, as usual, 
and we'll have to follow her advice!” 


=: = 


Protecting the finish: When it is neces- 
sary to drive a nail or screw 7. . fine 
piece of furniture or woodwork, is a 
good plan to place a piece of hears pe i 
on it in order to protect. the fine finish 
from being marred or injured should the 
hammer or serew-driver slip. The finish 
of an automobile fender or body should be 
protected in the same way when tighten- 
ing a bolt or nut. In this instance a heavy 

piece of cloth or canvas will answer the 
purpose. E. H. 





his five-mile ride. He 
is a wonderful violin- 
ist and conducter. 
He received his train- 
ing in the old coun- 
try, and just loves 
music. Best-natured 
fellow in the world 
and patient with the 
boys. They got along 
fine, and Lucy still 
stayed on the job. 
In a few months he 
had them in pretty 
good trim and they 














played at the Farm 
Club. Believe me, 


An orchestra of farm boys 
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tlealth has few. allies, 
disease few enemies 
more powerful than 
the — brush 
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© 705 Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 NX 

HERE could be no evidence more convincing, of the importance of paint and varnish to health, : 

than their systematic use by hospitals—all hospitals. Where sanitation is most important— 
where people are crowded together, as in schools and trains, public buildings, ships and hotels— 
there paint and varnish are invaluable guardians of health. Disease lurks in dirt and darkness. 
Paint and varnish bring light and cleanliness. Disease most fiercely attacks those who neglect hygiene. 
Paint and varnish strongly influence personal cleanliness. The philosophy of the paint brush is in- 
separable from the philosophy of mental and bodily well-being. When you save the surface, you act 
to save not property alone, but that which makes it worth while to own property—good health. 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
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Burgess Flashlight? 


HY buy fire, life, theft 

or automobile insur- 
ance? Or why lock your 
doors? Simply to guarantee 
that in emergencies you will 
receive definite assistance and 
protection in one form or an- 
other which will overcome 
the immediate danger and 
possible loss. 


Burgess Flashlights have 
for many years been a con- 
venient and positive guaran- 
tee that will guard, guide and 
aid youagainst the dangersand 
inconvenience of darkness. 


Don’t buy just a flashlight. 
Ask for Burgess. Look for the 
distinctive package. The suc’ 
cess of Burgess Radio Batter- 
ies has proved conclusively 
the quality of all products of 
the Burgess Battery Company. 


cA Laboratory Product 
Burcess Battery ComMPpANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES | 
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A Good Sprinkling-Cart 


HIS water-cart Was By _ Sheward 
made by an ingenious 
farmer, to distribute liquid manure. 


It is made of a 90-gallon gasoline drum 
mounted on a pair of wheels and fitted 
with a spray, as shown at A. The holes 
in the pipe are one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, and are three inches apart. 
Two caps (B, B), one on each end, are 
threaded so that they can easily be re- 
moved, if the holes get stopped up. A 


hole about a foot square is 
cut in the top of the drum 
and «a wooden box is made to fit into this, 
fitted with a wire screen as shown at C. 
The method of fastening the drum to, the 
frame, by means of iron rods, is shown at 
D. On farms where liquid manure is 
saved in concrete tanks this is easily 
pumped into the drum and taken to the 
fields. Have to be handy with tools to 
make one of these sprinklers. 





An Easier Methott 


for 
Loading Hay 






































T took me more than ten years to learn 

that brains are a fair substitute for 
brawn, even in pitching hay. I adopted 
the use of the hay-loader and hay-fork 
about as soon as théy became practical, 
but if was not till last summer that I 
learned that there is a more efficient way 
of using them. 

The first labor-saving stunt I learned 
was loading the hay on the wagon in sec- 
tions. I let the hay pile up on the back 
of the wagon till the frame is about 
half-full. That gives me the advantage 
of pitching down in loading the front of 
the wagon. When the front is built up 
even with the back, I load the back 
again, and thus build in alternating sec- 
tions until the load is finished. 

In unloading with the fork I start with 
the last section and take the load off one 


section at a time. Using this method I 
can save from ten to twenty minutes in 
handling a load of hay. 

Usually the last two or three cuttings of 
hay are short and grassy and have a 
tendency to slide from the fork. To 
overcome this difficulty I use two harpoon 
forks instead of one. I fasten the forks on 
a chain about as far apart as the wagon is 
wide, so that they can be set parallel to 
each other, far enough apart so that each 
fork takes half of the width of the wagon. 

Each fork has its trip rope. The only 
difference in their manipulation is that 
two forks are set instead of one, and the 
chain is hooked to the pulley. 

Here’s another suggestion that saves 
time and is easy on the horses: Start 
loading at the far side of the field, so the 
load will be finished near the barn. W. 
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ERE is the new automatic Delco- 


Light. It is backed by ten years of 

experience on the part of'the pioneers 

A t the fouch and leaders in the farm electric field. It 

of . a button.~ represents years of research and experi- 
pr a 








\ 


_ptarts ment and test. And now it is ready— * 
Runs the Delco-Light that starts itself, runs it- 
Stops 


self, stops itself, at the touch of a button. Le 


Automatically 


This new automatic plant completes the 

















Delco - Light line. There are battery 


| 


plants in several sizes —self-cranking 
plants without storage batteries — and 
now the fully automatic plant at a sur- 


prisingly low pricema type and size of 





Delco-Light for every need and every 








purse. 


Write today for full information about 
the low prices, easy terms, and other 
details of our complete installation offer, 


Mail the coupon below. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. W-15, DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. W-15, Dayton, Ohio 


7 
' 
' 
Please send me complete information about 
! 
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the new automatic Delco-Light. This request 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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Fire! 


Dont have hay fires 


"Salt your hay 
with salt that clings 


Prevents fire 
Improves laste 


Above: Ordinary 
salt magnified. 
Cubelike, hard, 
slow-dissolving. 








Below: Colonial 
Special Farmer’s 
Salt. Porous, 
lacy, quick-dis- 
solving flakes. 


Insurance statistics say “The 
$4,000,000 lost last year in 
farm fires could have been 
prevented by salting hay with 
flaky salt, which clings and 
won't sift out.” 


Salt your hay with Colonial 
Special Farmer’s Salt. Salt- 
ing hay not only prevents hay 
fires, but makes the hay more 
palatable. Stock like it; eat 
more — more milk and weight. 


Colonial Special Farmer's Salt 
dissolves instantly—won't 
cause sore tongues; won't 
form into lumps. Look for the 
Colonial Bag. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 2005, AKRON, OHIO 
Boston. Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh 


FREE—Send 
now for free 
booklet ‘‘New 
Truth About 
Salt." It tells 
low to feed salt 
profitably, and 
other farm uses 
of salt. Send 
your name now. 








Special Farmers | 














“There's a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 
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amounted to 3,460 bushels, which he sold 
in June at $1.50 a bushel. 

Vansickle’s land is almost as fertile 
today as when its virgin sod was first 
turned, and he expects it to stay that 
way as long as he is farming the place. 
Most of his success is due to his system of 
rotation, which he claims is simpler and 
more efficient than the five-year or six- 
vear rotations generally practised. He 
now owns three quarter-sections of land. 
On the first quarter, called the ‘‘home 
place,” the rotation has contained. corn 
and potatoes, and last year the entire 160 
acres of the “home place” were seeded to 
sweet clover together with the grains, and 
a fine crop of clover was produced. 


N 1906 Vansickle bought his second 

quarter of land, paying $24 an acre for 
it.. He did not buy it because he really 
wanted more land, me says, but to protect 
his place from the weeds that grew in such 
abundance on the adjacent quarter. This 
second quarter has not been farmed like 
the home place, because, for one thing, it 
is too far from the buildings, so no 
manure has ever been hauled onto it. 

This land was overrun by sow-thistle, 
and Vansickle endeavored to eradicate the 
weed by growing several crops of early 
oats or barley in succession and by much 
plowing and disking. This work was so 
slow and expensive that he sought a 
simpler method of cleaning his land. 
Therefore, in 1916, he. seeded wheat to- 
gether with sweet clover on. the new 
quarter, and the wheat yielded 21 bushels 
to the acre. The next year the clover 
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Sweet Clover Aids Wheat 
By Charles Olive 

a 
[Tsim A. D. Vansickle, of Warren, came fine, and one cutting of it vielded 
Minn., that continual wheat farming two tons to the aere, The second crop 
dyes not pay, because it exhausts the — was carried over, and went back into the 
soil, and he will smile and say that you are — soil. The clover came up again the follow- 
all wrong. He has been farming in the ing summer, and Vansickle threshed the 
Red River Valley for 24 years, and his crop from 20 acres, obtaining 60 bushels 
| land, instead of losing fertility, has be- of good seed, which he sold for $12 a bushel. 
come more and more productive. ‘The In 1919 this quarter was seeded to wheat 
soil of the right kind of grain land,” he and flax. The clover had killed out the 
says, ‘can not be exhausted, if it is given weeds and fertilized the soil so efficiently 
correct. treatment.” that, though the 
In 1901 he bought year was a very 
his first quarter- ° ¢ oor one, Vansickle 
section of od. It Handy Blasting-Machine ot 19 bushels of 
was so chockful of . good wheat, and 
Canadian thistle twelve bushels of 
and wild oats that flax, to the acre. 
the first wheat crop The next year he 
had to be mowed seeded wheat again 
down. But he | on almost the en- 
fought weeds with nN _— tire quarter, and 
a singing heart, and NN —\ raised 26 bushels to 
22 years later he N ‘) the acre. That, 
got 21 bushels of ) 3 year the clover had 
hard spring wheat 4 reseeded itself, and 
to the acre on one- bs) Ry was in fine condi- 
half of the quarter, iS t tion. Good clover, 
and a yield of 16 SN 4 according to Van- 
bushels of flax on a ~ sickle, always re- 
17-acre field. The t seeds the second 
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average yield in the N vear after it has 
state that year was been plowed under, 
12% bushels for and if allowed to 
wheat, and ten for come on, it will by 
| flax. The next year itself continue to 
| he produced 34 I wanted a blasting-machine and*did restore the fertility 
| bushels of Marquis not want to buy it, so I made a box, of the soil and clean 
| spring wheat to the put a switch on one end and put three the land of weeds. 
; aere, on the same dry cells into the box, connecting them The automatic re- 
land. The average as shown. I used bell wire to lead seeding is the most 
wheat vield in the from the battery to the explosive— important part of 
state then was a couple hundred feet. The total cost his rotation plan, 
about 22 bushels. was only a few dollars. W. H.C. which maintains 
Another 20 acres of the soil in fertile 
land yielded 37 condition with the 
bushels. Vansickle’s entire wheat crop least labor. In 1921 he cut all the clover 


on the quarter for hay; the following year 
he cut hay again, but also threshed out 
125 bushels of seed, which he sold at a good 
profit. 


N 1923 he sowed wheat and flax on the 

same land and obtained big yields. 
During the next season the clover reseeded 
once more, and last year the entire quarter 
was again a great field of clover. Van- 
sickle says that it costs at least $3 an acre 
to sow clover, and his plan of letting the 
grass reseed itself saves this expense; he- 
sides, every time the clover comes up, it is 
thicker. Nearly his entire farm is now in 
clover. 

The last quarter, bought three years 
ago, was also acquired in self-protection. 
Being full of sow-thistle and other weeds, 
it was a constant menace to his clean land. 
He is now treating this quarter in the same 
way as the second one. Flax, seeded on it 
two years ago, yielded about 15 bushels to 
the acre. It is not yet free of weéds, but 
they are gradually being choked out by 
the clover. \ 

Vansickle has a herd of 40 milking 
Shorthorns, which produce the necessary ¢ 
milk for the farm, and, in addition, leave 
a profit of about $18 a month. But he is 
no dairvman, he explains. Wheat farming 
is the business that interests him most, 
and he has won numerous prizes for his 
grains. ‘Two things are necessary, he 
says, to make wheat farming profitable, 
and these are yield and price. He is 
able to produce the yield that makes wheat 
growing a paying business even when the 
price is less than $1 a bushel. 
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Fordson Power 
Will Make You More Money 


Fordson power by saving time and labor 
reduces production costs, and increases the 
farmer’s profits. 


With the Fordson one man can cut 24 
acres of hay instead of eight. He can culti- 
vate 20 acresof corn a day instead of eight 
or ten. Other farm work is done propor- 
tionately quicker and easier. 


The material reduction that the use of the 
Fordson power makes in the cost of labor 
and power enables farmers to make 
more money, to live better and to do away 
with much of the drudgery of farm work. 


The Fordson costs little to begin with. 
The running expense is small and the sav- 
ings from its use will materially add to 
farm profits. 



















Fordson * 
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f. o. b. Detroit 
Fenders and Pulley 







Ask your nearest Ford dealer 
about the payment planthat makes 
iteasy foryou topayforyourFordson 
from out of increased profits. 
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Running Water 


in YOUR home 





FREE BOOK 


Just think what it would mean tobe relieved 
of the drudgery of ‘‘pump and carry”’ meth- 
ods. Think what a pleasure it would be to - 
have a modern kitchen, a modern bath- 
room, a modern laundry. And, what is more 
important than all, think what it means to 
health; as doctors will tell you, plenty 
of fresh running water is one of the 

test known aids to health and san- 
tation in the home. 






800 gallons per hour engine driven water plant 
Our free book explains how you can have modern 
“faucet service” at a cost of merely a fewcents 
a day! This 32-page book helps you to select the 
proper outfit—explains easy methods of installa- 
tion—covers the subject of water service thor- 
oughly—answers your questions. Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers have been building and install - 
ing municipal water systems in towns and cities 
of all sizes for many years. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this vast experience? Mail the cou- 
pon for the free book. 


s 
be nen ty oe 200 gallons per hour ca- 

» 60-cycle pacity Pp, 60-cycle 
an A sgalvanized motor, 35-gal.galvanized 
tank, complete, $84.75 tank,complete,$123.00 
Prices are cash f. 0. b. factory. Also larger sizes 
pe canes ew hare ne FA low priced. 


Greatest windmill value! 









This all-metal 
windmill lasts a 
lifetime. Allwork- 
ing parts com- 
Pee encl and run in 
oil. You replenish oil only 
; once a year. Drop forged 

crankshaft — machine cut 
gears. Scientifically designed — quick down- 
stroke and-slow lift—starts ng sooner and 
pumps longer. The world’s finest P built mill, but 
costs no more than ordinary windmills. Send 
for literature. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 





Manufacturers Chicago,U.S.A. 
Fairbanks-Morse “Every Line a 
Products Leader”’ 





Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State 
in the Union 
SSeS eeee eee ee ae ee ees es Se 


gs FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. O-5 i 
§ 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

20 ns your free 32-page Home Water Service 

. 


, 
; 0 Send details of Steel Eclipse Windmills 
€R.F.D.. State ‘ 
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| Good Shrubs for the Lawn 


| | By Mary McGovern 








HRUBS for the home grounds should 

include flowering plants such’ as 

lilac, golden bell, spirea, weigelia, 
plants with good 
foliage, such as the sumachs, privets and 
barberry; and some with brightly colored 
twigs or berries, of which the Siberian 
dogwood, flowering dogwood and _ black 
alder are striking examples. In a shrub 
planting of this kind, you will have some- 
thing attractive all the year ’round. In 
the spring and summer there will be the 
bloom and fragrance of the flowering 
shrubs; in the fall months the glorious 
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Planting list for Fig. 1: No. 1, Berberris 


thunbergii (Japanese barberry) two plants; 

‘o. 2, Symphoricarpos racemosus (Spow- 
berry) six plants; No. 3, Deutzia gracilis 
(Slender deutzia) eleven plants; No. 4, 
Viburnum tome ntosum (Japanese snowball) 
nine plants; No. 5, Hydrangea arborescens 
(Summer snowball) eleven plants; No. 6, 
Lonicera maacki (Amur bush honeysuckle) 
two plants: No. 7, Ligustrum regelianum 
(Regel’s privet) six plants; No. 8, Spirea 
Anthony Waterer (Waterer’s spirea) five 
plants; No. 9, Philadelphus lemoinei (Mock 
orange) three plants; No. 10, Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris (Coralberry) twelve plants; No. 11, 
Hibiscus syriacus (Rose of Sharon) six plants; 
No. 12, Weigelia rosea (Pink weigelia) three 
plants; No. 13, Callicarpa purpurea (Beauty 
fruit) five plants. 


coloring of the sumachs and the barberry 
will give you much pleasure; and in the 
there will be the red 
berries of the Japanese barberry, the black 
alder, and the coral-red branches of the 
Siberian dogwood to add a welcome 
touch of color. 

There are a few groups of shrubs—the 
native dogwoods, viburnums, and haw- 
thorns—whose value is threefold; they not 
only have attractive flowers but good 
foliage as well, and they are unusually in- 
winter-time. In fall, the 
leaves of varieties such as the black haw 
(viburnum prunifolium), Japanese snow- 
ball (viburnum tomentosum) and the 
flowering dogwood are most striking. A 
few of the wirburnums which hold their 
berries until late in winter are the sheep- 
berry, the arrowwood, and the red- 
berried high-bush cranberry. The scarlet 
fruit of the English hawthorn, the glossy 
hawthorn and cockspur thorn remain all 
winter. The dogwoods fall within this 
category, both for color in fruit and 
twig. , For colored twigs we mention 
again the Siberian dogwood; also we have 
the gray branches of the white-fruited 
dogwood (cornus paniculata) and the 
vellow twigs of the golden-stemmed osier 
(cornus flaviramea), There are also the 
red-fruited flowering dogwood and cor- 
nelian cherry. 

For planting about the foundation and 
porch, use shrubs that grow from three to 
six feet, high, such as Van Houtte’s spirea, 








Thunberg’s spirea, slender deutzia, the 
lavender-berried beauty fruit (callicarpa), 
snowberry, Japanese barberry, coralberry, 
golden bell, Japanese privet, Regel’s 
privet, and sweet pepper bush. 

In planting about the house, the taller 
shrubs should be planted in clumps at 
the corners, in the angles of the house, and 
to fill in wide spaces between the windows. 
The entire area around the house need 
not be solidly planted, however. Not 
only will the effect be much more pleasing 
if the open lawn is brought up to the 
house in places, but there is another more 
practical reason: Shrubs planted di- 
rectly in front of cellar windows will keep 
out light and air. 

The low shrubs can be planted under 
windows and in front of the tall shrubs, 
all of which, with a few exceptions, tend 
to grow rather “leggy.”” The corners of 
the house should have especial attention; 
there is really nothing finer to plant at the 
corners than Van Houtte’s spirea. This 
shrub needs nothing planted im front, for 
its form is so graceful that it needs no 
“facer.” The golden bell is another 
-o<" that serves the same purpose very 
well, 


OW as to planting distances: Low 
shrubs like the barberry, snowberry, 
deutzia, etc., should be planted three or 
four feet apart; the medium-height shrubs 
like golden bell, Japanese privet, and 


spirea should he spaced four or five feet; 











Planting list for Fig. 2: No. 1, Pinus 
mugho (mugho pine) two plants; No. 2, 
Berberris thunbergii (Japanese barberry) 
six plants; No. 3, Ligustrum regelianum 
(Regel’s privet) ten plants; No. 4, Spirea 
Vanhouttei (Van Houtte’s spirea) six plants: 
No. 5, Syringa vulgaris (Double white lilac) 
two plants; No. 6, Symphoricarpos race- 
mosus (Snowberry) 15 plants; No. 7, Loni- 
cera tatarica (Tartarian honeysuckle) six 
plants; No. 8, Forsythia (Golden bell) three 
plants. 


and the tall shrubs, such as lilac, vi- 
burnum, commaen barberry, etc., should 
have five to eight feet between plants. 
This will give plenty of room for the 
plants to develop. If vou are impatient 
for a nice effect, vou can space the shrubs 
x foot or so closer than the distances given, 
and thin them out in about three or four 
years. 

The are show suggested plantings 
around the house. No two people would 
want exactly the same plants, but, if you 
have no choice at all, you can safely ‘fol- 
low these suggestions. Be sure to plant 
before the season is too late. 
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New Poison for the 
Cucumber-Beetle 











ETTING a cucumber-beetle to eat 
poison is about as easy as getting a 
Progressive to vote the stand-pat ticket. 
But both can be done, if you go at it in 
the right way. In the case of cucumber- 
beetles, which don’t relish any kind of 
poison, the right way is to dust on the 
plants a new type of poison, known as 
fluosilicate. This poison tickles the feet 
of the beetles, and when they lick their 
feet, they get enough poison to put an 
end to their damaging work on the plants. 
‘Tennessee Experiment Station trotted 
out this new type of poison, which is a 
comparatively cheap poison, by the way. 
Reporting on tests with the new dope, a 
recent circular says: 

“On June 12 several rows of cucumbers 
were dusted lightly with commercial 
sodium-fluosilicate about seven o’clock in 
the morning. Examination made eight 
hours later revealed dead beetles under 
the plants, and it was difficult to find a 
live specimen. The control obtained was 
practically 100 per cent. When the com- 
mercial sodium-fluosilicate was used, 
foliage injury appeared within three days, 
but the plants outgrew the injury after 
two weeks. An ‘extra-light’ sodium- 
fluosilicate, used undiluted, gave satis- 
factory control and no burning. In cage 
tests, heavy applications of calcium- 
fluosilicate compound gave good control. 

“For use as a dust the commercial 
sodium-fluosilicate should be mixed with 
two parts of lime. For very young, tender 
plants the dust may be directed to the 
ground so that as the beetles crawl] around 
under the plants they get some of the 
powder on their feet. 

“The ‘extra-light’ sodium-fluosilicate 
can be used pure, without diluting with 
lime. Calcium-fluosilicate ‘compound’ is 
safe on foliage, but is less toxic than the 
sodium-fluosilicate, so heavy applications 
must be made for satisfactory control. 

“Hither of the above-mentioned dusts 
can be applied with a hand duster of the 
piston or rotary type. For a few hills in 
the garden, a single cheese-cloth sack can 
be used successfully.” 


a. .&% 


Cedar-Rust Trouble 


Fruit-growers are watching West Virginia 
to see what progress she makes in her 
battle against red cedars, which cause 
millions of dollars in losses to orchard 
owners, due to the red-cedar spores being 
carried to nearby apple orchards. West 
Virginia has a cedar-rust law which pro- 
vides that red cedars, within three miles 
of any commercial orchard, may be cut 
down, and approximately 100,000 acres 
have been cleared of cedars since January. 
But will the law stand the test of the 
courts? Some of the farmers in Berkeley 
county have started a test case by se- 
curing an injunction against the cutting 
of cedars on their farms. This case will 
be heard in the near future in the cir- 
cuit court there and is virtually certain to 
be carried to the state supreme court. 
The large orchard interests of the East- 
ern Panhandle have taken the lead in 
helping the State Department of Agricul- 
ture to enforce the law. The cost of 
destroying the trees is paid out of. the 
county treasury and this money is repaid 
the county by a special levy upon all 
orchards in that particular county. The 
levy must not exceed $1 an acre on or- 
chards planted ten years or more, or 50 
cents an acre on orchards planted more 
than two years and less than ten years. 
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Don’t 
Underpower 


Yourself! 


HEN you decide to have a tractor and get ready for 
years of power farming, consider what the 3-plow 
McCormick-Deering tractor can do for you over smaller tractors. 


The extra power of the husky 15-30 McCormick-Deering 
can be used with profit in all seasons. It plows 10 to 12 acres 
a day, and that tells the story all along the line. In spring plow- 
ing, tilling, and seeding; in grain and corn harvest; it saves 
many more. days when time means money. It cuts down your 
outlay for expensive farm help. The same labor operates the 
15-30 McCormick-Deering as is needed for the smaller tractors. 
More power and work in one man’s control—that’s the 
key to farm profit. In heavy soils and on hilly land, you feel the 
great power of this tractor. It has plenty of power for big har- 
vesting operations, for pulling the corn picker and wagon, for 
fast threshing and silo filling, etc. 


Much more than that, it broadens your opportunities. 
The 15-30 McCormick-Deering gives you the time and power to 
work for the neighbors. Add to your income by outside field 
work, threshing, silo filling, grinding, shelling, sawing, baling, 
and hauling. You can do road work for the community, a good 
source of extra income. You can earn hundreds of dollars a 
year by custom work with the 15-30. You will have extra 
power to spare for taking on extra acres and bigger-scale farm- 
ing. You will have more time to devote to the proper care of 
your live stock, more time to enjoy life. 


Read what the owners of McCormick-Deering 15-30 h. p. 
tractors say. a few letters out of many hundreds are given 
below. Look the tractor over at the dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HarVESTER ComMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave, of America 


Uncomorated) Chicago, Hlinois: 











“Having used tractors for the past nine “We have a McCormick-Deering 15-30 
years, 1 am convinced that the 15°30 McCor- _h. p. tractorand I aim to tell the public that 
mick-Deering is the best and most efficient | think it is the only tractor a common 
tractor built. I cam recommend it very farmer can afford to use 


FRANK DENTON, 
highly.” AMOS or - Harrisburg, Neb. 
ustin, Minn. 


**My smaller tractor gave me good service, 
“For good, all-around power, the McCor- but the 15-30 is much more economical, 
mick-Deering 15-30 is the right tractor, in plowing and culttetting Bt. Setter see 
r ‘ a sao 1 man é i . 
my estimation. - My other tractors didn’t ow 1 could handle my farm on 6 peyine 
furnish ens me basis without the MeCormick-Deering.” 
a JIN. -A.§ . 
San Gabriel, Calif. Green Park, Pa. 








The Three-Plow 15-30 h. p. Tractor 
McCORMICK~-DEERING 
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i Trouble 
getting help? 


ETTING help at harvest time is a problem for 
every farm. That is one reason why the de- 
mand forelectricity on farms has grown so much. 


In Red Wing, Minn., W. A. Cady can harvest his 

corn much earlier than his neighbors, because 

he cures it electrically. He has equipment which 

reduces the handling of grain before it is ready 

: to use as feed, from five operations to one. He 
The Committee on Relation ileal nesta + ll alt a 
of Electricity'to Agriculture a8 electric milkers, cream separators, pumping 
iscomposedofeconomistsand and heating equipment and other productive and 


engineers representing the jabor-saving devices 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 5 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- : : ; ae 
eration, National Grange, develop machinery which will make electricity 
aoe Society of Pa profitable to the farmer as well as making life 
tural Engineers, Individ- err . ee 

wal Wen Aiieadanee, pleasanter for him and his family. 
General Federation of . : 
Women’s Clubs, American CtOups of farmers W ho are ready to buy the 
Home Economics Ass’n., necessary appliances will always find their light 


jational Ass'n of Farm and power company ready to cooperate with 
EquipmentManufacturers, t a : ; 
and the Nattonal Electric them in any movement for farm electrification 


Light Association. that is economically sound. 








Experiments in seventeen states are-helping to 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SIMONDS HOME AND FARM SAW 





most suitable for home use—and producing this size in quantities, 
24 inches long, 7 or 8 Simonds has been able to produce a Saw of typical Simonds 
point.Ask your Hard- quality at a price that is less than that which you ordinarily are asked 


ware Dealer to get . . 
this saw for you. to pay for an ordinary saw. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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The Nee Van Fleet 
Raspberry 


| By L. S. Richardson 


ie rg gardeners in certuin sections of 
the eastern aud southeastern states 
who have never had the pleasure of growing 
raspberries in their gardens can now add 
this most desirable fruit to their garden bill 
of fare. The Department of Agriculture 
says that the long-looked-for Van Fleet 
raspberry is now available in limited quan- 
tities to growers, and can be purchased from 
several southern nurseries which have co- 
operated with the department in propa- 
gating this new variety. The Department 



































Fruit of the Van Fleet 


will furnish the names of these nurseries 
upon request. 

The Van Fleet variety is a made-to-order 
fruit, built by the department plant-breeders 
especially for those sections of the Southeast 
where no other variety is adapted. It is 
considered especially desirable for Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida—states in which rasp- 
berries are not commonly grown. Its range 
is much wider, however, and covers the 
lerritory extending from New York and 
Southern Michigan southward to Northern 
Vlorida and Louisiana. 


HE new variety is a result of a cross 
between the common red raspberry, or 
Cuthbert variety, and a wild raspberry from 
Asia. In 1907, seed of a wild raspberry was 
collected in China and sent to the Depart- 
ment by one of its plant explorers. This 
species had immense pannicles of fruit. 
From this seed, plants were ss which 
blossomed _ in ge at Chico, Calif. The 
late Dr. Walter Van Fleet hybridized it, 
using pollen of the Cuthbert red raspberry. 
About 40 or 50 plants were grown from the 
seed in 1911, and one of these, named Van 
leet, was far superior to the others. 
Although it has long shown promise, it 
was not given to the public until it had been 
thoroughly tested. Besides being very de- 
sirable because of its adaptability to a section 
where raspberries have not been grown to 
any great extent, it has other good qualities. 
It is characterized by its vigor, health, and 
productiveness of the bush, and by its late 
ripening season. It is one of the hardiest 
raspberries grown at Washington, D. C., if 
not the hardiest. It starts growth early in 
the spring, and even though hard freezes 
have occurred after four to six inches of 
szrowth had been made, it has matured a full 
crop. In 1923, canes of the Cuthbert variety 
were killed to the ground, while those of the 
Van Fleet close by were uninjured. Further- 
more, Van Fleet is very resistant to diseases 
common to raspberries. Most striking is its 
freedom from leaf-spot, which is especially 
serious in the southern limits of raspberry 
growing and seems to restrict the growing 
of this fruit in the South. 
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Late Frosts, Beans, 
Red Spiders, etc. 











“T ATE frosts used to worry me a lot, but 
I got some transparent protectors and 
worry no more,” says R. P. C. The pro- 
tectors can be left on all day, rain won’t 
injure them, covers last more than one 
season—what could be nicer? Ask Garden 
Editor where to buy, if your dealer doesn’t 
have ‘em. 
Anybody ever hear of the Earheart black 
raspberry—an everbearing variely? One 
of Our Folks wants plants. 
Figures, on pollenation with Baldwin and 
other varieties, in Ohio tests, are as follows: 


Per cent set 


Grimes Golden x Baldwin....... 0.0 
Baldwin x Baldwin............ 0.0 
Wealthy x Baldwin............ vol 
Rome Beauty x Baldwin....... 1.0 
Northern Spy x Baldwin. ...... 0.0 
PICT QUGWAN, 0 5 via se cease 0.0 
Stayman x Baldwin............ 0.0 
McIntosh x Baldwin........ — 
Jonathan x Baldwin........ és. O08 


Red spiders can be controlled by dusting 
with sulphur, or by spraying the plants with 
a mixture of one pound of finely powdered 
sulphur in three gallons of water, in which a 
little soap has been dissolved. 


Gooseberry growers intending to send 
berries to the canneries must not apply 
sulphur in any form to the developing 
berries. Sulphur causes a gas formation 
in the cans, and canneries will not ac- 
cept fruit treated with sulphur. Instead 
of sulphur, use sal soda, one and one-half 
ounces to one gallon of water, for mildew. 


Mighty helpful are the booklets some of our 
adyertising friends put out. One booklet 
that has just come to the Garden Editor's 
desk tells about a dandelion digger. Push 
it in the ground, pull a lever, out comes the 
plant, roots and all. Tough for dandelions, 
but great for lawns. 


From one plant of Valentine beans, I 
picked 1,300 beans, and there were a lot 
I did not count. A. N. Cooper. 


For cut flowers, try a garden of the following 
plants: Zinnia, matigold, dwarf sunflower, 
calliopsis, coreopsis, larkspur, corn-flower, 
gaillardia, candytuft, sweet peas, gypsophila 
(annual and perennial), aster, cosmos, love- 
in-u-mist, chrysanthemum, gladiolus, rose 
geranium, heliotrope. 


Paper berry-bores, shown on another 
page, are on the market now. They are 
made of paraffin-coated paper, with slits 
in for ventilation. Best of all, an ad of 
the grower’s farm is printed on the. box. 
The boxes, in thousand lots, cost less than 
three cents apiece. This includes the 
two-color printing. Any of Our Folks 
want to try them? 


“Apple Disease Studies,” Bulletin 245, 
Virginia Experiment Station, Blackburg, Va. 
Deals with apple scab, cedar rust, apple 
blotch, bitter rot, spray injury, etc. Free, 
above address. 


Planting shrubs around your house? No 
trick at all—some of the catalogs have 
it all figured out, sketches made, and 
everything. You can gee just what it 
will cost, where to set each plant, how 
the planting will look, ete. Not in your 
catalog? Well! welll Write the Or- 
chard Editor. 


How useful is a garden rake for destroying 
weeds! A good gardener once gave me a 
few pointers on the use of a rake, which I 
am going to pass on. Rake all of the garden 
between the rows before the weeds get a 
start; seed radish seeds with all garden seeds 
so that the rows make an early showing. 
Then by using a rake back and forth near 
the rows vou can get ahead of the weeds. 
After a rain the rake should be used as svon 
as possible, to retain moisture. If it fails to 
rain, pulverize the soil-very close to the rows. 
After irrigating, rake the soil thoroughly. I 
have found that you can work over far more 
surface with a rake than with a hoe and 
destroy the small weeds effectively. But 
don’t try it after the weeds get a start—it’s 
too late then. Mrs. E. C. B. 
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“Most Battery Repairs 
are EASY to Pyfevent” 


The 
Inspection We Give 
Includes These Five 
Important Points: 


1—Testing each cell. 


2—Replacing evapora- 
tion. 


3—Cleaning terminals. 








4—Cleaning top of bat- 
tery. 

4—Tightening hold- 
downs. 








—even the bill for reinsula- 
tion—and_reinsulation expense 
means a lot more than the cost 
of putting in.new separators. 


Worst of all is the damage 
done to the plates—and the loss 
of useful battery life, which 
reinsulation does not replace. 


- A Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery saves here, because its 
very different insulation protects 
the heavy-duty plates, and stays 
right on the job until you have 
received the last drop of its 
useful life. 


Fewer minor repairs, too. Willard 
Batteries give full measure of uninter- 
rupted service in the owner’s car 
every time—every battery. 


What’s more—all Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries come CHARGED 
boné dry —and you see the acid 
poured in. 


Willard Batter 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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Riverside 


BALLOONS 
OVERSIZE 


CORDS 


Tt 
25 


30x 3% 


OVERSIZE 
CORDS 
FOR FORDS 


Alli sizes at equally low prices 








Tes & TUBES 
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A Definite Mileage 
Guarantee 


Backed by a 54 year old 
company 


If you could buy a better tire 
value, if you could get extra 
quality for an extra price—that 
would be a different thing. 

But when we put a 54 year 
old guarantee back of Riverside 
tires, when we guarantee them 
to give you the last possible yard 
of mileage, paying an extra price 
is only extravagance. 

When we guarantee our oversize 
cords for 12,000 miles—our balloons 
for 10,000 miles—made with new live 
rubber, designed to prevent skidding 
—what better tire value can you get 
at a higher price? 

If you pay one-third more, what do 
you get for the extra money? You 
get no longer mileage, no better serv- 
ice, no better guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. So why pay more? 


Why Ward’s Prices Are Low 


We are the largest retailers of tires in 
the world. We buy our own live rub- 
ber, millions of doliars’ worth, and 
pay cash—when rubber is low in price. 

Riversides are made in our own 
molds, under our own supervision. 
We see that super-quality is built into 
the tire. And yet ouf one-profit 
method of selling by mail saves you 
a full one-third, that otherwise would 
go as profit and cost of selling. 


























Our Auto Supply book 


Montgo 


ESTABLISHED 187 
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is free—Write for it. 


y Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is oo the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








House Plans Free 


Pisses and pictures of 25 one and two story dfeam 

Porches, closets where you want them. 
Ve esti ‘ibules, Breakfast Aleoves. Everything planned 
for comfort and convenience. Expert advice on 
new way to build at big saving. 


Write For Book 


Learn how you can build {our home at wholesale. 
Ruy qirect. 30 per cent material--40 
cent nm labor cost. Complete material for is 
ahh. cut to size--ready to erect for $915 
illustration of amazi 
freight prepaid tp all (points east "s 
re 
and north of Maso 
and Dixon tine. Write 
for free 
see with y pur owe eyes 
how to to build 




















A flash of lightning may leave your buildi in ashes. 
Barnett guarantee protection to life property. 


No losses where our Copper Rods are used. 
AGENTS WANTED okie oer fat. Exclusive 
business. Tous season now on. ar Write for Agents’ prices, free 
samples and Lightning Book. 

8. BARNETT & CO., MFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

A trial package wil! be mailed to you free, also color card 
and full information showing you how you can save a g 
many dollars. Write today to 

A. L. RICE, Inc., Manufacturers, 
3 North Street, Adams, N. Y. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 

steel or wood—wide 

: Our narrow ti to ° 

er wagon parts. 

6 Wheels to fit an i 

ning gear. Ca’ oa 
lustra in ‘caless f 



















Attractive Packages 
Make Better Sales 











UR little fourth-of-an-acre strawberry- 

patch netted us $106.50 last season be- 
sides the berries we had for home use and 
almost 40 quarts which were canned and 
went into preserves. This was considerably 
more than any of our neighbors netted from 
patches ranging from about the same size to 
considerably — larger. We attribute ~ the 
reason to the fact that we used more-attrac- 
tive containers, made an effort to sell only the 
best berries and were not afraid to ask a 
































Quart box, paraffined paper 


price which we considered fair. We were 
getting 25 cents for niee large berries when 
some of the others were having trouble dis- 
posing of theirs at 17. When the others 
dropped to two boxes for a quarter we sold 
our berries at 15 cents.straight and could have 
sold many more than we had. 

Our berries were picked by myself and 
children and we sorted them right along as 
we picked. The smaller berries went into 
cans and into preserves. We used new 
boxes and nice crates all through the season. 
We found folks did not like to return crates 
or boxes if they lived very far away. Many 
who lived close were lax about returning 
them and none seemed to take kindly to the 
idea of putting up a deposit to cover them 
until they were returned. Crates are not sv 
very expensive. The boxes themselves are 
also inexpensive and we used an oblong box 
which we bought and had shipped by pareel- 
post already made up. There are paraffin- 
coated paper boxes on the market now, with 
colored pictures on them, that do not cost a 
great deal more than wooden ones. They 
help to sell the fruit. 

We saw some of our neighbor’s berries in 
boxes and crates which had been used at 
least once before, and they presented a 
rather shopworn appearance. After seeing 
our berries in. their nice, clean, attractive 
boxes one customer said she was sorry she 
had not come to our place first. We sold 
her a nice order anyway. 

It costs a little more to use new boxes and 
crates for each sale, but we found no difficulty 
in making the extra price we received cover 
this and leave a nice profit. We found that 
the stores did not like the idea of holding the 
boxes until called for and would much 
rather have the ‘“‘free’’ crates, and we had - 
no trouble with the few sales we made to 
the stores. Mrs. E. J. 8. 





IHAT neglected orchard can be 
made to pay by spraying, prun- 
ing and fertilizing. 
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Concrete Catch-Basin 
By Harold Jackson 











HEN tiles are laid in sandy soil, they 
sometimes fill with sand that creeps in 
through the joints. In the course of a few 
years the tile must be taken up, cleaned and 
relaid. 
The catch-basin shown will prevent this 
trouble. One of these catch-basins placed 














every 80 rods in the string of tile, or wherever 
the tile runs under a fence, will, in most 
causes, render the tile self-cleaning. As the 
water flows through the tile the sand is 
slowly carried along in the direction of the 
current. When it reaches one of these catch- 
basins, the sand will fall to the bottom, 
where it accumulates. The catch-basins 
must be cleaned out two or three times a 
year to remove the sand that has gathered. 

These catch-basins should be about six 
feet long, four feet deep, with walls eight 
inches thick. In the construction of the 
basins the inside form is all that is required, 
with the exception of a shallow outside form 
for that part which extends above the sur- 
face, eight or ten inches being sufficient. 
The basins can be made any width, but 
three feet is about right, as this allows plenty 
of room to work while cleaning them out. 
There is no need for an artificial bottom. A 
wooden cover is placed on the top to exclude 
foreign matter that would otherwise blow or 
fall into the pit, keep out rabbits, etc. 

If the eatch-basin is made of concrete, it 
will last indefinitely. 
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New Yellow Peril 


{ poisonous plant that promises trouble on 
the Pacific ‘Coast is St. John’s wort, or 
Klamath weed, a plant with bright yellow 
blossoms and woody roots that cling tena- 
ciously to the soil. The scourge has invaded 
ranges in Northern California and has ap- 
peared in the Sacramento Valley and the 
foothill region of the Sierras. 

Cattlemen and sheepmen are becoming 
thoroughly alarmed at the invasion of the 
newcomer, since the pest grows so vigorously 
that it crowds out the native forage grasses. 
Although the plant is poisonous to sheep, 
cattle and horses, little trouble of this char- 
acter has been experienced, since ordinarily 
grazing animals let it severely alone. 

How to oust the invader is a tough ques- 
tion. Neither burning nor dry salting is 
effective. A number of range owners have 
undertaken the laborious job of grubbing 
it out, an expensive task that is only suc- 
cessful when all the roots are carefully re- 
moved, since a small piece of root allowed to 
remain in the soil will start a new plant. 

St. John’s wort is an Old World species 
that seems to have found very congenial 
surroundings on the Pacific Coast. The 
pesky plant is apparently carried from one 
section to another by cattle and sheep. 
Unless an effective means of control is found, 
St. John’s wort threatens to ruin many 
thousands of acres of western range land. 

Albert A. Hansen. 
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The Dunfield soybean is a new variety de- 
ro at Iowa Experiment Station, and 
small lots of seed are being distributed for 
testing this year. Those who try the new 
soys must report in the fall to the station. 
The Dunfield has shown indications of being 
»a good variety for seed and for hogging 
down. The Manchu and Peking are two 
good tested varieties for Iowa. 
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FIRST 


to have a 
proving ground 


REE YEARS ago General Motors 

purchased an 1125-acre tract, 40 miles 

from Detroit and accessible to all its car 
and truck divisions. 

This was transformed into a great Prov- 
ing Ground, with every kind of road and 
grade over which an automobile is called 
upon to travel. 


Here the collective experience and 
brains of the whole General Motors family 
are brought to bear upon the problems 
of each member; and here each make of 
General Motors car must prove itself 
against the best that American or Euro- 
pean genius has developed. 


The Proving Ground marks a forward 
step in the guarantee of motor car satis- 
faction. It is your final assurance that you 
are investing when you buy a General 
Motors car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
Buick - CADILLAC -: GMC Trucks 


‘A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light 
electric plants and Frigidaire electric refrigera- 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 





























Don t sae’ 


For 
F our - 


After You Get 
The Separator 


E WILL send an Imported 

Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 
you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. 
You may have a 30 Days Trial. 
Then decide whether you want to 
keep it or return it at our expense. 
We make this offer because we know 
there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 


‘Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


Melotte | 


The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 





single-bearing, suspended, self-balancing 
bowl. This Melotte Bowl hangs from one 
frictionless ball bearing and spins like a top. 
Without —y ! rebalancing it skims as per- 
féctly after 15 years of service as when new. 
Neither wear or usage can ever throw the 
Melotte Bow] out of balance. 


Send Coupon 


Mail epupoe for catalog giving full descrip- 
= of this wonderful cream separator and 
extraordinary 4 months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 


2843 W. 19th St., it. 
ai,i ar SESS Cteee, M 
ndébouliboceopacusnaseeberpenenaee 


The Melotte Separator, 7,7; *75505" 
im. 


25- 
S063 Wort J Bt Strect, & Dent. tf - . 


Please send me Free Melotte Goperater { Catalog and 
your offer of ‘Don’t Pay for 4 


(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 


How many cows do you milk? _____..... 
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Attractive Yards for the Farm 


By Gertrude Vaughn 








VERY plain old farmhouse is made 
attractive, if set in the midst of at- 
tractive grounds. A neat, 

arranged lawn will make almost any farm- 
stead attractive. One man who fenced 
his whole farm with woven wire and sup- 
plied running water and other conve- 
niences, did not provide a good lawn for 
his home. His wife became discontented 
and said she was going to move her house 
out to the sheep pasture, because it was 
nice and grassy out there. 

The first requisite for the farm lawn is 
a chicken-tight fence. The next. is a good 
growth of grass. When the land has been 
seeded, then attention can be given to 
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Snowball and other shrubbery bor- 


dering the fence 


adornment. ‘Trees, shrubs and flowers 
should be planted around the edges, or in 
corners, but never in the center. An 
attractive lawn has an open, grassy center. 


is shade is desired in a season or two, 
trees of quick growth must be planted. 
More-beautiful trees of slower growth can 
be planted at the same time and the less 
desirable, quick-growing ones cut down 
when the desirable ones come on. The 
box-elder is a rapid grower, but is not 
ornamental, and attracts ‘bugs. The 
empress or princess tree (Paulownia im- 
peralis), resembling the catalpa, is another 
rapid grower. It is prized as a shade-tree 
and is also ornamental. In spring it is 
covered with beautiful pale violet-colored 
flowers, and grows five or six feet in height 
during the first year. This tree is quite 
free from insects and does not appeal to 
the San Jose scale. 

Sugar- or hard-maple is another desir- 
able shade and ornamental tree. When 
mature it can be tapped and will yield 
sap for making maple-sugar or -sirup. 
Other ornamental shade-trees are the 
mountain-ash, poplar, honey-locust, lin- 
den and the different elms. 

One or more nut-bearing trees should be 
included in the list for the lawn. There are 
black walnuts, American sweet chestnuts, 
butternuts, English walnuts and pecans. 
Do not plant seedlings, but grafted stock 
of improved varieties. The hazelnut is a 
low-growing bush which produces large 
quantities of nuts and makes an effective 
screen. 

One of the most essential trees for the 
farm home is the evergreen, set to form a 





well- ° 


windbreak. If desired, fruit-trees can be 
planted on the lawn, yielding both fruit 
and shade. 

The weeping trees are effective in land- 
scaping. Some desirable ones are weeping 
mulberry, cut-leaf weeping birch, weeping 
elm and weeping willow. 


HRUBS can be used successfully for 

screens, and are very attractive when 
used as a background for flowers. 

Perennial flowers can be planted pro- 
fusely for they do not require much care. 
Flowers planted next to low-growing 
shrubs make a pleasing arrangement, the 
taller varieties bordering the shrubs. 
Perennial single and double hollyhocks in 
the different colors are beautiful when 
bordering shrubs of a higher growth. 

Some nurseries are offering a new 
dwarf box-barberry to be used as a per- 
manent edging for flower-beds. It is 
hardy and can be kept only six inches high 
by trimming. It has a small, dainty foli- 
age, emerald green in spring, soft green 
in summer and bright red in fall. 

The twining, climbing, clinging vines 




















A row of iris set at the edge of the lawn 


and ivies help to: turn our lawns into | 
fairy-land. They produce’ marvelous 
effects in landscaping and help to cover | 
more unsightly places than any other 
class of plants. They are used for ground 
covers, and to clothe old buildings, 
porches, archways, arbors, and gateways. 
They are one of the most important of 
your planting scheme. 

Any one planning the farm lawn can 
have some beautiful landscape effects 
surrounding his home, if he will make a 


study of the subject. Almost every 
nursery catalog offers suggestions. 
j qa « 


Ever hear of “Giant Hill’ potatoes? That 
is the name Vermont potato experts give 
to the exceptionally large, thrifty-looking 
plants. In some sections it is the practise 
to save for seed the tubers from those 
plants. Vermont folks say ‘“‘Don’t,’’ since 
the tubers produced by such plants are 
abnormal and the crop from these tubers 
is generally made up of ill-formed, spindle-* 
shaped spuds. 
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Of Course You 
Want a “‘Six’’ 
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300,000 Essex Owners 


They Know Its Time Proved Values, Its Rare Smoothness 
and Performance, Its Sturdiness and Economy 


This is the year of “Sixes.” The trend is more irresistible 
Lowest Price in than ever. What 300,000 owners know of Essex is 
turning new hundreds daily to its Super-Six advantages 


e 
History of smoothness, lasting performance and reliability—its 


riding ease, comfort and fine appearance. 
AT YOUR DOOR 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


These are qualities that made it the outstanding choice 
for the searching test of country service. 


Hudson - Essex Dealers now J oday’s Essex is the finest ever built. In materials and 


quote “At Your Door” prices, precision standards it is equalled only in the costliest 
including freight, tax and : ; ' ; ; hope 
following equipment: cars. It is economical in fuel, tires and oil, and in its 


give gai teed ; freedom from repair needs in long hard service. 
AutomaticWindshieldCleaner, Front 


andRearBumpers, RearView Mirror. Take a ride in the Essex. Note its comfort on every 

'ransmission Lock (built-in), Radia- — rgad, it’s flashing pick-up, its smoothness and ease of 

tor Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combi- ‘ * 
nation Stop and Tail Light. steering. You, too, want such advantages. In Essex 


they cost but little more than the lowest priced ‘‘Fours.”’ 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO MP.A Ne ¥-% D.E.TiR-Ort T 
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Water in Every Home 


By Pete Gellert 























NE of my neighbors has the reputa- 

tion of being the richest farmer in the 

township. He owns half a section, 
has fine barns, a large and roomy house, and 
two automobiles, besides a truck. 

It certainly struck me, therefore, when his 
boy told me that their family did not 
bathe oftener than once a mnonth, I admit 
that it was not long ago that we had to 
content ourselves with a washtub full of 
water every Saturday night. Sometimes, 
even, two of the family took turns in the 
tub without a change of water. But we 
always had at least one bath a week. 

Now, I don’t think that this neighbor of 
mine or his wife are naturally careless about 
their personal cleanliness. IT know that his 
wife serubs the kitehen floor sometimes 
twice a week. And the whole family usually 
looks pretty neat. 

But the trouble with him and many of us 
is that when we were boys we weren’t used 
to any other kinds of baths but those taken 
in the old swimming-hole. 

A bathroom was unknown in the frontier 
days, and it was hard to get enough water 
into the house to take a bath. There is no 
reason for letting the old frontier hardships 
influence our personal cleanliness today. 
And there is no reason, either, why our 
wives should lug the water-pail day in and 
day out. A lot of what the womenfolk call 
drudgery can be done away with. 


HEN I was in Virginia last summer, I 

ran across a number of home-made 
water-supply systems that taught me how 
easy it is to install water-works on the farm. 
In Powhatan county, I saw a hydraulic 
ram which forced water-into a tank. While 
I did not like the open tank, this ram 
system gave me a goo idea. 

A lot of hand pumping has been done 
away with by the usg of the hydraulic ram. 
On one farm I saw a water-tank up in @ 
walnut tree. Of course, in Virginia it 
doesn’t get so cold as out here in the Middle 
West, but with proper protection against 
frost, I think that this idea could even be 

















Soft water from pump for dishes, hot 
or cold water from faucets for cooking 


made to work out here. The tank is filled 
by a force pump, and then supplies water 
directly to the sink. 

My cousin told me about other systems 
they use down in that country. In Gooch- 
land county, he told me, a friend of his in- 
stalled a pump and barrel on the back 
porch, and the friend insists his scheme has 
any city supply system beat for cost and 
practical use. 


But how, you may ask, are we going to ~ 


get hot running water when we only have a 
coal stove and kitchen range in our home? 
Some farmers solve this by putting a coil 
of pipe in the kitchen range and connecting 
this with the water boller. The coil is 






































The windmill and storage tank save 
many a step 


Station, tells of a Stayman apple tree stand- 
ing about 56 feet from a black walnut, and 
the roots intertwined. The Stayman he- 
came dwarfed and the limbs died on the 
side nearest the walnut. 

The possibility that the walnut roots were 
toxic to those of apple was clearly proven 
after an inspection of four apple trees sur- 
rounding this walnut tree. They were in a 
worse condition than the Stayman tree. 
One apple tree east of the walnut was a 
dwarf. Another tree to the north of the 
walnut tree was not only a dwarf but. it 
had lost all of its branches’on the side 
facing the walnut. Another tree had been 
killed entirely. F 

The toxicity of walnut roots to tomatoes 
and some other plants is well known, and it 
is apparent that they also have a toxic and 
deleterious effect upon apple trees. In the 
fall of 1925 another case of toxicity ame to 














Colds and sickness are the result of go- 
ing from a warm kitchen for water 


heated in a short time and, with a steady 
fire in winter, there is always hot water. 

For any one mechanically inclined, it is 
little trouble to work «ut a handy water 
system for his home. It will save the wife 
much trouble, probably will give her a 
chance to live a few years longer, and above 
all, will give the whole family a chance to 
take frequent baths. 


a. 


Apples and Walnuts 
Poor Neighbors 


ID you know that apple trees and black- 

walnut trees can’t live side by side and 

be good neighbors? Well, they can’t. The 

black walnut doesn’t believe in “live and 
let live.” 

F, J. Schneiderban; Virginia Experiment 














Tireless and faithful is the hydraulic ram 


our notice in a corn-field along the borders 
of which were several large black walnuts. 
All the corn plants growing within a radius 
of 50 feet. from the trunks of the walnut 
trees were severely stunted and sickly look- 
ing, apparently due to the toxic effect of 
the walnut roots. 

In the case mentioned, the walnut tree 
was 20 inches in diameter. The one apple 
tree was eventually killed. After the wal- 
nut tree was removed, the other four apple 
trees were replanted.. The Virginia folks 
do not expect any further trouble. 
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WHY you'll like these paints 














SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flat-Tone for Walls 


Beautiful, Economical, Washable, 
Fadeless.. Your choice of plain, 
blended or beautiful multicolor effects 
to harmonize with your furnishings. 
Readily handled by following direc- 
tions. Specified on the Farm Paint- 
ing Guide. 














SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Commonwealth Barn Red 


A handsome red with superior protec- 
tive qualities but sold at a moderate 
price. It works easily, covers well, 
dries rich and smooth. Splendid 
value. If a gray paint is desired ask 
your Paint Headquarters for Com- 
monwealth Barn Gray. 


Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and receive 
a remarkably valuable and beautiful 
book on painting and other farm in- 
terests. Don’t miss it—send now. 




















Sherwin-Williams Co. 
654 Canal Reed. Cleveland, O. 
Send me free copy of your new 
Color Book. I am interested in 
painting. 
(C) House () Silo 1] Wagons () Floor 
OBarn () Auto Roof ©) Tractor 
And in Insecticides |) 
C) Fly Spray C) Cattle Dips 


Name -——— 
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IRST, because you know 

that any product under the 
Cover-the-Earth trade-mark 
is exactly as represented. 


Second, because you know 
that every product is the best 


product of the 
sible to make. 


kind it is pos- 


Third, because such extraor- 
dinary long life as Sherwin- 
Williams put into their 
products gives the sort of real 
economy that a good business 
man recognizes. 


You will find these products 


: 


° 




















in the live paint store known 
as Paint Headquarters, at your 
trading center. Look for the 
sign and for the famous 
“Painting Guide”’ which gives 
the authorized Sherwin-Wil- 
liams recommendations. 


Be sure to fill in the coupon 
given below and get a free 
book of valuable information. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
largest paint and varnish 
makers in the world, 654 Canal 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FARM 
PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


















TO PAINT 





TO VARNISH 





TO STAIN 
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SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW ws 
AUTOMOBILES ..... S-W Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel Clear S-W Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS |[ $-W Auto Top and sw ' 
. Reaest to Seat 











Sasa SILOS, OUT- 
BUILDINGS, Ete. ..... 


3-W 5 = 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 








evr. House Paint 
‘W Concrete Wall Finish 
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CEILINGS, Interior... . .|] Flat-Tone Sear-Not Varnish S-W Handcraft Stain | Enameloid 
Floorlae {- ) 
Exterior .... || SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel “re 
CONCRETE .....:...|] S-W Concrete’ Wall.Finish 
Sear-Not Varnish Floorlac bys 
DOORS, Interior ..... SWP House Paint Velvet Finlek No. 1044 | S-W Handeraft Stain Enameloid . 
Exterior ....|| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel Yd 
’ 
FENCES .....00s00000. ao S-W Preservative $ 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
FLOORS, Interior |! SW Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish _| Floorlae s-W nase 
Conerete .. .|| S-W.Concrete Floor Finish =F fears Floor 













































Porch .... ... || S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
{ 
i FURNITURE, Indoors || Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
be Porch ..|| Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
HOUSE or GARAGE ij ; S-W Preservative 
fs ping SWwP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stain Old Dutch Enamel 









IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS, TRACTORS, 
WAGONS, TRUCKS. 


nS 


Se and Implement Rexpar Varnish 




















S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 





S-W Inside Floor Paint 








Fiat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 
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S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metalastic 
Ebonol 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 
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S-W Screen Enamel 





Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 
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SWP House Paint Sear-Not Varnish SW 
Filat-Tone Velvet. Finish No. 1044 | Piooriac 











S-W Lo? Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
Onst Enameloid 
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ON THE OCEAN . 


THE 
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CITY OF HOMES, a city of business, a city 
of happiness and recreation, with five fine 
new and modern hotels to provide every con- 
venience for her guests. That is Hollywood 
By-the-Sea—Florida’s all year’round city. 

Directly upon the colorful Broad Walk and 
but a stone’s throw from the beach and the blue 
waters of the Atlantic, is the new $3,000,000 
Hollywood Hotel. It is one of the finest and 
largest in all Florida—complete and modern in 
every detail. Soft breezes sweep through the 
_ hundred restful rooms, a majority of which 

face the sea. 

You will find yourself “at home,” comfortable 
and happy in any of Hollywood's ‘Hotels. Here 
the gentle, unending winds from the friendly 
Gulf Stream temper each day to your liking— 
cooling in summer and warming in winter. 

Here people are making their living and /iving 
while they make it. Daily band concerts after- 
noon and evening on the beach—surf bathing 
—swimming in the Casino’s salt water pool— 
fishing — motor boating — golfing — dancing — 
all this and more within a few minutes of 
every home and hotel. 

Business and professional men find both 
pleasure and assured success in the pursuit of 
their several lines and the whole community 
enjoys its work and its play. 

The building of Hollywood Harbor at 
nearby Lake Mabel will provide a great 
new seaport where industry will be devel- 
oped and add to the business activity and 
prosperity of this thriving, growing city. 
Come to Hollywood By-the-Sea, in Flor- 
ida, and learn what life can really 
hold for you. 
HOLLYwoopD 

Resort & INDUSTRIAL BOARD 

J.W. Young, Pres. Hollywood in Florida 
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RG 8518 
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Boulevard 
Hotel 








Hollywood Hills Inn 























Great Southern Hotel 





ON THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILROAD  . 


Park View Hotel 
ON THE DIXIE HIGHWAY 
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LIVESTOCK 


A farmer has no better friends 
On earth, you will allow, 

Than pigs, and sheep, and horses, 
And the good old dairy-cow 





























The New Champion’s Daddy 


O my way of thinking, the best story 

relating to the new Guernsey champion, 

Anesthesia’s Faith, whose picture was 
shown in the February Farm Journal, has 
not been noised about very much. I will 
tell it to you: 

Ten years ago the manager of a dairy- 
farm in Connecticut asked his county agent 
to find for him a young Guernsey bull of 
Glenwood breeding. The county agent 
knew of such a bull, less than ten miles 
away. The bull, then 18 months old, from 
an untested cow, but with good blood-lines, 
was bought for $150. After ten 
vears we can check up on the 
results of this $150 investment: 

Last fall the owner refused 
$50,000 for the bull. One 
daughter holds the world’s rec- 
ord for butterfat of the Guern- 
sey breed. Offers up to $30,000 
have been refused for her. Five 
state records for the Guernsey 
breed are held by daughters of 
the bull. Eleven of his daughters 
have been tested, the lowest 
record, with first calf, running 
nearly 10,000 pounds of milk and 
more than 500 pounds of fat. 

As this is a true story, we 
might as well get down to 
names. The county agent was 
Walter A. Cook, then the agent 





By Walter Stemmons 


explains why Hill Stead Farm was able to 
get him for only $150. 

The herd at Hill Stead Farm has been 
small, averaging about twelve to fourteen 
milking cows. It was started in 1901 by 
A. A. Pope, father of the present owner, 
largely as a source of family milk supply. 
The foundation cows were purebred but 
there has never been a fancy price paid for 
one of them. The bulls that have been used 


of fat. As a two-year-old, Anesthesia’s 
Faith beat her mother’s best record with 
12,680.1 pounds of milk and 718.66 pounds 
of fat. A daughter of the record cow, now 
on test, has been milking as high as 54 
pounds of milk a day. 

_Teddy R. has gone to his reward. He 
died just a few months after his owner had 
refused a fortune for him. His progeny, 
however, promise to go marching on to new 
records. Any dairy-farmer who can find 
and develop a Teddy R. will not need to 
seek for gold mines or dabble in Florida 
real estate. The man who can 
get a bull of this quality for $150 
has made his fortune. 
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Cheaper Milking 


ABOR is one of the big cost 
items on a dairy-farm, and 








the biggest single item of labor 
is that of milking. The two 
charts presented are proof of 
the statement. Chart No. 1 is 
based on records of members 
of the Cumberland County Cow- 
Testing Association, Pa. 

Chart No. 1 shows that milk- 
ing requires 83.57 man-hours per 
cow per year, while all of the 








of Hartford county, Conn. The 
farm was Hill Stead Farm, 
Farmington, Conn., owned by 
Mrs. John Wallace Riddle, and 
the manager who wanted the Glenwood bull 
was D. E. Munson. The bull was Wood 
Ford’s Teddy R. 30774, bred at Wood Ford 
Farm, Avon, Conn., owned by J. W. Alsop. 

Only by a slender string of chance did 
Teddy R. arrive at Hill Stead Farm. A 
brother-in-law of Mr. Alsop, a Mr. Robin- 
son, was starting a dairy-farm and had 
bought a highly bred Guernsey bull from a 
midwestern herd. His barns were not com- 
pleted and the new bull was sent to Wood 
Ford Farm as a short-time boarder. Three 
calves from this bull were dropped as a 
result of the brief stay at Avon. One bull 
calf was lost in the tuberculin test before he 
was used as a breeder. Another calf, a 
heifer, developed into a heavy milking cow 
but was never tested. The third calf was 
Teddy R. 


HE sire of Teddy R. was a valuable bull. 
The dam was known to be a heavy 
milker but was never tested. Perhaps this 
{ /0 20 30 40 £0 6 70 80 GO 
| a Prec te Ae 
Man thurs 
Milking rrr 
2feedingHiaingfeed a 
iCleaning StehleseCorns <i: 
4 hlashing tens {/s  __ 
&Drinag te + From Fasture 
CSepereting Cream _§ 


“Ss Chart No. 1 


Teddy R., sire of the new Guernsey champion, sold for only 
$150 when a young bull. 


have all been within the price limit of the 
average successful dairyman. Only one bull 
in nearly a quarter of a century has cost 
more than $200. Certainly, the price of 
$150 for Teddy R. can not be considered 
lavish. 

Several facts in this remarkable story 
should be stressed at this point. The first 
is that the manager, Mr. Munson, had de- 
cided on the one strain of breeding that he 
thought was needed to improve the herd. 
The best cows of the original herd were of 
Glenwood breeding and the manager deter- 
mined that he must have a Glenwood bull. 
Second, milk and fat records have been 
kept. Without the official records, the 
present herd would have a valuation that 
goes with any good dairy herd, but it would 
not run into five figures for individuals. 
Third, and probably most important, is 


. this: Save your bull until his daughters 


come in. What a tragedy.if a bull like 
Teddy should be sold to the butcher before 
his worth was known. Too often a young 
breeder sacrifices a good bull before his 
worth is known, to prevent inbreeding. 


ATTENTION to this small but remark- 
PX site herd was focused in a national 
way last October when Anesthesia’s Faith 
of Hill Stead 114354, the best of Teddy R.’s 
daughters, finished a year’s record with 
19,741.9 pounds of milk and 1,112.5 pounds 
of fat, the latter a world’s record for the 
breed. The bull influence is shown in the 
fact that her dam, Anesthesia of Hill Stead 
62763, in her best record produced but 
12,456.6 pounds of milk and 703.33 pounds 


other operations require 101.72 
man-hours. In a ten-cow dairy 


His mother was an untested cow it would take one man 835.7 


hours, or nearly three months 
(working ten hours a day) to do the milking. 
Immediately you see that there is a place 
to reduce cost. And as the milking- 
machine is now in such common use, 1s 
giving such fine satisfaction when properly 
used, and is perfected to the point where 
it is entirely dependable, you can install a 
machine and be sure of its saving labor and 
reducing costs. 

Chart No. 2 is based on records of the 
Goodville Cow-Testing Association, Lan- 
caster county, Pa. Records were kept there 
for a year—1924-25. 

This chart shows that the labor required 
for milking is 78.84 man-hours. The total 
man-hours to care for a cow for one year is 
138.75. The cost of milking is over 50 per 
cent of the cost in man-hours for keeping 
a cow. The Goodville association has 18 
herds and about 260 cows. 

Not only does the milking-machine 
reduce the labor involved in dairying, 
but it aids in straightening out what farm 
management experts [Continued on page 39 
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$—= DOWN Now, |————— 
‘| y and no more pay- Is There a Bee 











7 Shortage? 
ments until Oct. 1 By George M. Rommel 


Buys Any WITTE ENGINE HE “impending beef shortage’’ proph- 


ets can’t get much comfort out of the 
Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Engine. 


1925 census figures on the numbers of 
cattle in the United States. According to 
I Want You To the figures already released, it appears 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


that there are more cows in "the country 
than there were in 1920, although there 
For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 


are fewer cattle all told than there were 

five years ago. However, the decrease 
has come mainly in the dairy sections. 

thousands of farmers 

have —— the 

most ndable and 
























Such beef shortage as may develop will 
probably be temporary and it will result 
not from a shortage of beef cows, but from 

the clean-up on the range of cattle older 

than yearlings that have been forced on 

economical i in _ worl te But ~— WITTE Runs on Kerosene, the market to meet note payments. Cow 
it © a is the so <n v8 ai a Gasoline, Distillate, stocks in the hands of ranchmen will 
od od y oe mote ia. ae tc bing Gas-Oil or Gas rapidly replace these steers, and the strong 
tt hg faved tees 1G e ery v demand for range bulls indicates that this 

- movement is already in progress. 

Pe nem oy poe 3 a say: Apert Note these Points The range-cattle business is slowly but 
go any man can afford to own it. It will do STARTS easy in coldest steadily drifting to a cow basis. If the 


ther. S ial pis- > , s his lz X- 

almost every kind of work on te farm IC fea'couagtsrravens | Com belt farmer finds fs land ton ex 
1 in operation. Completely equipped more power for less fuel. ei I zi : 

. aha “ just to get her calf, so, too, the ranchman 


with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- 9m Toageonce you ae can not afford to run two- and three-year- 


hrottl overnor. : ; 
eo wingers ba that t will stand wp and Jobo ae well ae the heae- old steers on his range just for the small 
deliver the goods under all coniiithens het or test work. Takes the place increase in weight he will get, when he 
envy eg ? of several engines. Iron might run cows and sell calves each fall. 








cold, rain or shine, that I back it u ve with an Clad Lifetime Gearatten. 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 HP. There i is nothing paradoxical in the de- 
a crease in the number of dairy-cows in the 
POPOL LPL) Remember, No More Payments Until Oct. 1 dairy states. The campaigns for the 
° $ eradication of tuberculosis and the elimi- 
; Special WITTE z TAKE A YEAR TO PAY nation of the boarder cow have sent thou- 
; Features € i a st oe . ect ng bad con Sy plenary yma sands of female bovines to slaughter from 
S very part of the country where farmers 
- practically your own terms, with a year to pay. On my liberal every part OunTY} 
+4 Outed of gig 0O Special = 30 day test srepenition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and the make a living by milking cows. 
$ 1—Light Weight Yet Durable € low balance can “< split ,7 ~— - all oy nts to suit. Scrap Why, then, the constantly increasing 
2 € your o engine and pay a little on the output of dairy products? : More milk 
e 2—Valves-in-Head € On my plan this master WITTE Engine will airy : : 
verno € literally pay for itself, and make you a big from fewer cows. 
$ ree r, elt € : profit besides, in —- first angen Simply - nd 
2 e € me your name and address—a card will do—to get a free copy of my CG a 
2 4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 4 big illustrated ee that gives real engine facts. peng ome to 
€ you—the risk is all mine. Or, if you are interested, ask for our ° 
5 — or Distillate En- £ lon and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Catalogs. Another Poisonous Plant 
8 $ Ed. H. WITTE, Pres. 
< 5—PerfectHigh-Tension Mag- > 
2 ; WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
> neto ignition € ail 
- O28 rburetor & 1621 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
6—Self Adjusting Carburetor > 163s Empire Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
te nt NRT 1621 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Quick shipments made from nearest of these warehouses: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 

ATLANTA, GA; TRENTON, N. J. RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; NEW 

ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, COLO.; BILLINGS, 

MONT.; NEW YORK, N.Y.; ALBANY, N.Y.; BANGOR, ME.; PORTLAND, ORE; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 


agg § of ty: 7pe & and ore 

eady-Made 

| auld. Awe ——e every 
i} operation oy fxs raw material to the finished 
| — and we sell direct from our factories to the 
Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 

owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
4 Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 
H vertisement. 































White loco or rattleweed, here shown, is 





pes Noy A gt meme all tubes, because e-lastic. the most destructive of all the loco plants, 
F R E E = fie Book No. 131, rj Stretches with tire, can’t not so much because of its deadliness, but 
SAMPLES & 26 Book. tear out. 50c—Worth it. because of wide distribution. It is found 
THE EDW MFG. , . : P av i 3 
Roofing Book SSwAnaS BPS. 68. Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio all the way from Mexico to Alaska, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


from the Rocky Mountains to Western 
Minnesota. Poisonous to horses, cattle 
e and sheep. 

Plant has hard, thick, woody roots; 
flowers usually white, but may be yellow- 
ish or pink. To get rid of the weeds, cut 


QT UBE paTce the roots deep—well below the crown. 








Colson Wheel Chairs 
. and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 

The COLSON Co. 
1855 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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New Preventive for 


Calf Scours 











NEW method for preventing calf 
scours, known as the colostrum-milk 
method, has been discovered. As soon as 
the calf is dropped, one or two eight- 
ounce bottles of the dam’s milk should be 
drawn and given to the calf. This feeding 
is best done by using regular nursing-bot- 
tles and enlarging the holes in the nipples. 
This first milk, or colostrum, of the cow 
possesses a number of qualities highly 
essential to the new-born calf. It cleans 
out the digestive tract of the young 
animal and also provides an immunity 
against scours and digestive disorders. 
Even if there is no evidence of scours in 
the herd it is well to feed colostrum milk 
to all of the calves at birth before they 
have a chance to suckle their dam. To 
be effective the colostrum must reach the 
calf’s stomach before any filth does. 
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Cheaper Milking 


Continued from page 37 


call the “labor curve” for the entire year. 
Every one knows that the labor require- 
ment during spring, summer and fall runs 
up. Early in spring there is the oats to 
sow. Following this the corn land must 
be prepared and planted, then the main 
potato crop. One hardly has these opera- 
tions off hand when cultivating must 
begin. Then come potato-spraying and 
hay harvest, then wheat and oats, thresh- 
ing must be done, then silo-filling, corn- 
harvesting, ete. 

The question is not so much whether a 
man can get help to do the milking, but 
whether he can afford to spend time well 
up into the morning getting the cows 
milked, the milk strained, utensils washed, 
milk cooled and hauled, and leave crops 
unplanted, hay lying in the field, let frost 
catch the corn before it goes into the silo, 
allow corn to decay in the field or grain 
to become overripe or potatoes go un- 
sprayed or weeds and grass take his corn- 
field—and all because labor is high or 
hard to get. 

a. 4 


Another Bidder for the 
Scrub-Bull Banner 


County, = 


Has 
No Scrub Bulls} 














| We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


D. S. Burch, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C., wrote us a few weeks 
ago that Union county, Ky., is entirely 
free from scrub bulls. 

When we got that far in Burch’s letter 
we were convinced that at last we had a 
successful bidder for the banner promised 
seven years ago to the first county that 
could claim nothing but purebred bulls. 
But as we proceeded with the letter, we 
learned that there were still four grade 
bulls in the county—all four the property 
of persons not enlisted in the Purebred 
Sires Campaign. So the banner still 
awaits a successful bidder. 
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ouglas Fir -cAmerica’s 
permanent lumber supply — 


W bes densest and heaviest forests the world has ever known stand today between 
the west slope of the Cascade Mountains and the waters of the Pacific. This 
forest region contains 26 million acres of towering trees — more than 700 
billion feet of merchantable timber — three-quarters of which is in Douglas 


Fir; the rest in Sitka Spruce, Western Hemlock and Western Red Cedar. 


The average yield of these forests is in excess of 40,000 feet and in some 
cases 150,000 feet and more. One Douglas Fir tree sometimes produces more 
lumber than five acres in other forest regions. 


What is of more vital interest te the people of the United States is that under 
modern methods of lumbering, foresting and fire protection, these forests will 
be a permanent source of lumber supply for the entire country for all time. 
Where timber has been cut and fires guarded against countless millions of young 
Douglas Fir trees from Nature’s own seeding appear and in their vigorous 
growth offer a new merchantable supply of z= finest quality within a com- 
paratively few years. 






An unusual oe ~=—« Wiite for 
ey, this book 


picture . 





Out in the Douglas Fir 
country on the West 
Coast, a photographer 
who makes a specialty 


of forest pictures found 











3 Douglas Fir—America’s 


Permanent Lumber 
Supply” is the name of 
a booklet that every 
American should read. 





























It gives a clear-cut pic- 
ture of a great industry 
that is vital to the 
Nation’s commercial 
supremacy. It gives facts 
about conservation and 
reforestation that every 
one should know about. 

Write for your copy 
today. Address West 
Coast Lumber Trade 
Extension Bureau, 
5560-C Stuart Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash. 


he could not bring to his 
pictures a conception of 
the true size of the 
Douglas Fir. 

With real ingenuity 
he used two negatives 
and created this compos- 
ite picture which com- 
pares the mighty Doug!as 
Fir with ten-story office 
buildings. 

One of these trees would 
build a five-room home. 


a 
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© Cress, Seattle 
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Your juicy spring pasture is good feed but it is not 
enough to produce a full flow of milk and maintain the 
condition of your cows at the same time. The Minnesota 
Cow Testing Associations have proved the truth of this: 


Farmers owning 700 cows fed nothing but grass during 


spring and summer. 
grain mixture with pasture. 
during the winter. 
following amazing results: 


Number of cows 700 300 
Butterfat per cow 238 lbs. 302 Ibs. 
Cost of feed per cow $41.87 $49.85 


The cows which had grain every day during the year produced 64 
pounds of butterfat per cow more than those that had pasture alone. 
It is true that their feed cost was slightly more than pasture, but 
let’s see about the net profit: 


You can duplicate this success and get these extra profits from 
your cows by giving them a Corn Gluten Feed ration when they go 
on pasture. 
better condition. 


“The Gospel of Good Feeding” is a new book of 64 pages. It 
does away with guess work. 
lot experience. It deals in a fair way with the 50 best known feed- 
ing materials and tells you why Corn Gluten Feed always makes a 
better ration. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
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Farmers owning 300 cows fed a 
They were all fed alike 
The records for one year show the 


Pasture Only Grain and Pasture 


To 64 lbs. extra butterfat at 40c $25.60 
Less grain, per cow for pasture 7.48 


Extra profit each grain fed cow $18.12 


They will stay fresh longer, and go into next winter in 


This Valuable Book—Free 


It gives you the best of practical feed 


Write today for your free copy of this book 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


AB 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Ss 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you more free and 
if you write. R 


w. F. YOUNG, ie. 353 tyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


















Whites /mproved 
Uullity Level 


A simple but finely built 
e ve |—indispensable 
to up-to-date farmers 
in draining, ditching, 
building, leveling walls, 
squaring foundations, 
irrigating and laying 
out orchards. Buy d 

rect from old rellable 
instrument house—get 
real quality and NEW 
LOW PRICE. All ad- 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 






Write at 
once for 


free. valuable 


infor- justments simple and 
. accurate. Powerful 
mation. lens adjustable spirit 


level. Complete —- 
level, plumb bob, 94 ft. 

target rod, pb na 
case, instruction book. 


DAVID WHITE Co., INC. 
905-15 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Compound 


LENA 


for Stock 


NEWTON'S 


. a per can. Dealers or by mail, 


DON’T BUY A ROD OF FENCING | 

osts, Barb Wire, Metal or Ready Roo! 

ou get my new Cut Price C A Raf 

o e big savings I’m giving this season. 

Write today for 2 7 Big 112-page Bargain Book. Get my cut 

ee oes, ou bay. I pay the freight, tee the 

quality. — Jim 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.3204, Cleveland, 0. 


Heeves, Coughs, Condition- 
° er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 


The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 














Cheaper Gains on 
Baby Beeves 











XPERIENCE has shown J. B. Rees, of 

Dunlap, Iowa, that he can make better 
and cheaper gains on his calves by keeping 
them in the feed-lot instead of turning them 
on pasture after a winter of grain and alfalfa 
hay. Rees has 50 head of grade Angus cows 
from which he raises two carloads of baby 
beef a year. 

“TI put my calves in the feed-lot just after 
weaning,’ he says, ‘‘and they are started on 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay right away. It 
has been my experience that these calves, 
after several months on dry feed, will gain 
much better if kept on this ration. Grass, 
in the spring, is very washy and has little 
feeding value, and I find that the calves will 
suffer a setback if the dry feed is taken from 
them for the washy grass. 

“T usually market my calves as baby beef 
when they are 18 months of age. At this 
time they will weigh 1,100 pounds, against 
the 375 to 400 pounds when they go into the 
lot after weaning. This appears to be a long 
feeding period, but the calves will not eat so 
much grain; in fact, even when on a full feed 
they do not consume more than a peck of 
corn a day. Of course, they get all the 
alfalfa they can eat. 

“If it were not for the fact that one-fourth 
of my 400-acre farm is too rough to break, 
I think I would find it che aper to buy my 
feeding calves. It may be that I would not 
get the quality of the stock I have now, as 
my cows are high grade and I use a_ pure- 
bred bull. However, there are plenty of 
high-grade calves for sale at the various 
markets. 

“My cows are out practically all of the 
time. In the fall, when pastures are thin, 
I rent stalk fields from my neighbors and 
turn them out. They have roughage through 
the winter, and I start feeding them a little 
grain and alfalfa shortly before calving time. 
Usually the calves come in April, just about 
the time the grass is ready for pasturing. I 
never take the cows or calves off the pasture 
until December, when the calves are weaned 
and brought into the dry lot.”” T. J 


qc « 


Beginner with Goats 


I am practically new in the goat business, 
having had my first two does a little over a 
year. One doe dropped twin doe kids and 
gave two and one-half quarts of milk a day 
at her first kidding, and all she was getting 
to eat was about a pint of bran a day and 
what grass she could forage. She got no 
hay whatever and was staked out most of 
the time. If I had fed for milk production 
I believe she would have given three and 
one-half quarts. My stock has increased 
rapidly. 

My four- -year-old boy fairly lives with the 
goats in nice weather, and the kids certainly 
make ideal pets for children. They are clean 
and can be kept in such small quarters, where 
one could not think of keeping a cow. 

I keep salt, soda, sulphur and lime before 
the goats at all time. Alfalfa is the ideal 
feed, but we can not get it here. 

I have never made butter myself, for we 
have used all our milk for cooking and 
drinking purposes. My boy sometimes 
drinks as much as two quarts of the milk in 
a day, and he is a picture of health and on 
the go all day. 

There is lots of fun poked at goats and 
criticisms are made about goats for milk 
production, but what worthy enterprise has 
ever got anywhere without that? 

Mrs. Anna M. Hart. 








bloat if pastured on al- A d 
falfa or clover when the ,. is 
of bloat calls for action. lavin 
Use the trocar, if you 

telephone. To be safe, 

keep stock off wet pas- oO 


Cattle and sheep will 

dew is on. A bad case 

have one, or give the d 
veterinarian a call by an 
ture. 












































Shearing Sheep, Salt for 
Dairy-Cows, etc. 


N August 8, 1925, we had a Duroc sow 
which farrowed ten pigs from a Chester 
White boar. On January 20, 1926, we sold 
four which weighed 1,010 pounds. On 
February 3, 1926, we sold the other six, 
which weighed 1,455 pounds, making 2,465 
pounds for the litter at less than six months. 
Irving Cole and Sons. 


Producing a ton of pork in 180 days from 
one litter of pigs, an achievement considered 
impossible by many Ohio farmers three 
years ago, will be undertaken by 239 Ohio 
farmers in 43 counties this year. This is 33 
per cent above last year’s number of entries. 


Minerals in water do not supply the minerals 
needed by dairy-cows, Ohio Station advises. 
Reason is, these minerals are not utilized by 
the cows. This is exactly contrary to what we 
have been thinking. 

Feed your cows salt. The dairyman in 
Switzerland feeds a little salt every day to 
each cow. This is good. Giving salt every 
day keeps stock from overdrinking, as they 
frequently do, whem salted only once in a 
week or two. If you are feeding . mixed- 
grain feed, add 20 pounds of salt for every 
ton. I found the simplest plan of “‘salting’”’ 
to be a big block of salt in the barnyard. 
Each animal ate at will and could drink 
before or after. There are no thrifty animals 
without salt. Fie. GC 


Take more life insurance if you have a bull 
that has no ring in his nose and no good staff 
to lead him by. 


“‘Making New Horse History” (see Jan- 
uary issue) inadvertently gives the impres- 
sion that this is the first contest held east of 
Michigan, whereas the National Horse Show 
in New York City had pulling contests with 
the dynamometer in both 1923 and 1924, 
shipping the dynamometer clear from Ames, 
iowa, each year in order to hold the contests. 
They w ranted to put them on again in 1925 
but I recommended that it be deferred until 
1926 as I wanted to bring in teams from 
various states ’round about which had de- 
veloped championship caliber in pulling 
contests, so as to add to the interest of the 
tests at the National Horse Show, and this 
will be done in 1926. From present prospects 
at least ten more states will have dynamom- 
eters in 1926, so that from the present out- 
look pulling contests will be running in 15 
separate states this year. [Thus writes 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the Horse 
Association of America.— Editor.] 


Send a stamp and we'll tell you of two good 
veterinary books, to be had free. Why not 
send in a subscription for a friend at the same 
time? He'll be happy if you do—and so will 
we. 

In shearing a sheep always clip the belly 
and legs, neck and head before the body. 
This gets the hard clipping out of the way 
first, and then the operator can bring off the 
body of the fleece by long regular sweeps of 
the shears or clippers and keep the fleece in 
one large spread. If the body is clipped 
first, the sheep may kick and tear up the 
better body wool while the i” arer is finishing 
the odds and ends. . P. Williams. 


If ticks have bothered a sheep, try this: 
About a week after shearing the ewes, dip 
the lambs in a barrel or tank of some kind 
if no dipping vat is available. When the 
ewes have been clipped the ticks can’t hang 
on any longer and all that are left will soon 
be on the lambs. By dipping the lambs the 
main brood of ticks is destroyed before they 
multiply and get back on the old sheep. W. 





IAAKE a week or ten days to 
change the calf’s ration from 
whole milk to skim-milk. 
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UESTION~ 


“What is it that makes the 
difference 


NSWER~ 


HERE is a question whether or not you are 
getting all the cream from your milk. You 
can answer it easily and without cost. Ask 

your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval 
Separator and run your skim-milk through it. 
The new De Laval skims so clean that it will 
recover any butter-fat you have been losing. 
‘hen you can tell exactly whether you are 
losing or making money from your separator. 


You may be surprised at the cream re- 


covered. Hundreds have tried this plan 
and have found they were losing from 


$25 to $200 per year. 


The new De Laval is the best separator ever 
made, since Dr. De Laval invented the first cen- 2 
trifugal separator 48 years ago. It has the won- 
derful “floating bowl”—the greatest separator 
improvement in 25 years. It is guaranteed 
to skim cleaner. It also runs easier with milk 
going through the bowl, and lasts longer. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


"The Extra Cream that either 


Hand-Electric-Belt 


*6®2 t0'143° Down 


Balance in 15 
Mon 


Payments 


















What a R 


University 


Low speed means Jess power— 

Capacity—size longer life because less vibration, 
C, 17 to 30 tons An all steel machine — steel 
per hour; power | boiler plate fywheel—can’t burst 


Its record proves our claim of Big Capacity—Low Speed— 
test proved let it show you on your own farm. 1 


at 19 tons, .688 
H. P. per ton, 
running at only 
465 R. P.M. Less 
bower per tonthan 


—all gears inclosed and running in oill— 
absolutely self-feeding. The smoothest 
running cutter built. Give us thesizeand 
name of your engine and we will tell you 
about the right size Gehl Cutter for your 





any other cutter requirements. 
bested, GEHL BROS, MFG. C 
sa 426S. Water St. 











West yo Wis. 























SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ Customers’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 


Made in all colors for all purposes at 


WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Durability. FREE TO YOU with 
Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
Ww RITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 
PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 


Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 
251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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~ ‘The Cincinnati tron Fence Co., inc. 














3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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es to new money savings. Sunes 
Galloway mere your cost to co: 








30 Days FREE Trial 


Rangers direct from our factory expresa 
prepaid. Save $10 to $15. Many models. Easy 
paymen‘ts—only $5 a month, Write teday 
for bicycle catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. &-48, CHICAGO 
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HANSEN'S 


DAIRY oe RATIONS 


Making Butter 
and Cheese 
on the Farm 


To make the highest quality use these 
Hansen's Products that are absolutely 
and uniformly pure. Used by the finest 
cheese and butter makers in the world. 


wy s Danish Butter Color 


will, color 400 Ibs. of butter. 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets 
Package of 


Will make 250 lbs. of cheese. 


Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
Package of 12 
Will color 600 Ibs. of cheese. 


Junket Tablets for making Cottage 
Cheese or Delicious Desserts 15c 


Sold by Druggists and Dairy Supply 
Stores. If you can’t get them we will 
send with each order a free copy of a 


valuable booklet “The Story of Cheese” 
Send stamps or money order. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 










SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 


to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may 
pay balance incashoreasy month- 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
monthly payments as low as 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN SEPAR “eee <0. 
Box 3-J, Bainbridge, N. 

Dept. 3-J, 1929 W. ‘ard St., ‘Chinas Tl. 
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Oo MILK 
_ iT 
Send for se 
PT tional o: fier! Milic 

m 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. Costs 
no ing to install. ieey to clean. 
Milks the human way--easy on 
the cows. Trial-- 
10 Year ey -- oom 


Bays Weis t for "Pree Ee 


Milkers.”’ aan 


= Get yours now ! 
111 ‘White Street, Ottawa, je 
Ottawa Mfg. Co. 22, 1 Maree Bids. Pittsburg, Ps: 








Million 
Dollar 
Bow! 






EMPIRE-BALTIC 


Cream Separator 


mien fe yl 
‘or 8 trial n prices. 
As low as $19.75, Mon Chty torme. Brais- 







an Spender Sales Co. 


(Inc.) Louisville, Ky. 





318 Baltic Bidg., 











AGENT 


walls, scrubs, mops. 
less than brooms. 


Over half profit. 


Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


Our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries 
age sweeps, oo 








Can’t We Get American Potash? 


Continued from page 11 








after American farmers had been 
feeling the pinch of the potash monopoly 
for a number of years, Congress doled 
out a miserly sum of money for the pur- 
pose of looking for potash in these salt 
de posits. It was not enough to allow the 
government chemists to make borings of 
their own. All they could do with the 
available funds was to visit some of the 
shafts that had been sunk, and to examine 
the records of drillings made by the 
operators of the mines. 

The drill samples were disappointing, as 
far as potash was concerned; no potash, 
or only a trace. 

It seems the German chemists had 
the same experience with borings in their 
rock-salt mines 
But they knew by 


In 1911, 


below which even government 
can not safely depress prices. 

The French claim they ean still make a 
profit at 42 cents a unit. That remains to 
be seen, especially as a gradual rise in 
wages is taking place among the mine 
workers. And there is some doubt that 
the 50-cent level will be possible much 
longer. 


More and More Potash Used 


There is one thing certain—we shall 
never use less potash than we do today. 
Rather, we shall use more, as we grow 
older and our new soils lose something 
of their fatness. In fact, the tide of 
potash consumption is very noticeably 
pushing westward. 
In the East its 


subsidy 





other means that 
the potash must be 
there. So they 
changed their 
method. Instead of 
lubricating and 


~ im © 


cooling their core 
drills with just 
plain water, they 


di id it with a satu- 
rated solution of 
potash—that is, a 
brine so full of pot- 
ash that it could 
dissolve no more. 
The result was that 
instead of being 
washed away by 
the water, the pot- 
ash came to the 
surface in its proper 
place in the core. 
Potash is. ex- 
tremely soluble. 
The Germans found 





aman awe Se 
ie ee 





application to crops 
is an established 
practise. 

And as long as 
we use potash from 
a foreign source we 
shall have to pay 
the top price for it 
—prices arbitrarily 
fixed with the sole 
idea of getting the 
very last cent the 
traffic will bear. 
The only safeguard 
against foreign ex- 
ploitation is to have 
a potash industry 
of our own. We 
do have an infant 
one on the Pacific 
Coast, which, while 
small, ‘has managed 
to survive in the 
face of the severest 
competition. This 








this to their grief a 
few years ago, when 
water flooded one of 
the German mines 
and, almost in a single night, dissolved 
1 per cent of the world’s potash supply. 

Now the brine method is any one’s 
secret, and the chances are that the core 
drills before long will begin telling a 
different story about our salt mines. The 
chemists have been following the oil 
drillers, too, and finding plenty of potash 
in their clean-out water. But they can 
not tell whether the potash beds are thick 
and rich enough to work. 

How valuable our deposits of potash 

would prove in competition with the mines 
of Germany and France is problematical. 
Can they produce aseconomically? The 
— ‘rican consumer naturally is going to 
buy his potash in the cheapest market. 
The consumer is notoriously short-sighted. 
His demands are for today. Let tomor- 
row look out for itself. 


Potash Monopoly Will Fight 


With the German mines under their 
thumbs, the French are playing the game 
potashtutely. They are ready at any 
moment to back their own mines with 
government subsidies, if necessary. And 
they are ready to trump American enter- 
prise with lower prices. Before the war 
we were paying about 60 cents a unit for 
potash. Five years ago the price was 
around $2.10. Today it is hovering close 
to 50 cents. Where it will be tomorrow 
depends largely on how much the mo- 
nopoly feels it can charge, without bring- 
ing American competition into the field. 

On the other hand, there is a bottom price 


Refined Searles Lake potash ready 
for distribution 


is at Searles Lake, 
Calif., where the 
American Trona 
Corporation, a con- 
cern backed. by British capital, is produc- 
ing a very high grade of potassium from 
the lake brines. Its output of potash, 
however, is seriously hampered by a 
dependence on the market for its chief 
product, borax. In 1924 its output was 
23,000 tons of pure potash. 


We Depend on By-Products 


Unfortunately, here in America potash 
can not be produced for itself alone. This 
seems to be the weakness of the potash 
resources that have been brought to light 
thus far. Potash must be produced asa 
by-product, or with the aid of by-prod- 
ucts that will share the burden of man- 
ufacturing costs. We have the potash all 
right, but in every instance it seems to be 
locked up tightly with some other mate- 
rial. We await the method that will free 
it economically. 

Here is an opportunity for American 
ingenuity to display itself. For until 
some method by which we can produce 
potash is worked out, we must go on 
paying tribute to a foreign monopoly. 

We certainly must have potash. There 
is no substitute for it as a plant-food. 
An adequate supply of it is absolutely 
necessary for the production of crops of a 
desirable yield and quality. Potash en- 
ables plants to withstand more effectively 
the attacks of fungous diseases. It pro- 
duces fleshy fruits of fine flavor and 
texture. And it supplies one of the three 
food elements that are essential to nor- 
mal growth. 






































Home-Made Hay 
Buck 
By R. U. Blasingame 











The hay goes on the rick so fast 
That John cries, “Father, stop, 
And let me lay the corners out 
And bind them at the top!” 
“Be quick, then, for the shower is night 
’Twill never do to let 
This clover hay so sweet and dry 
Be spoiled by getting wet!’ 


OT long ago one of Our Folks in 

Montana asked for a sketch of a ‘‘hay 
buck”’ for handling hay. The sketch here 
shown was designed at North Dakota 
Agricultural College. We hope that this 
is what the writer had in mind and that 
it may be of some help to others. 
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Front view Ps hay buck 














How the buck looks from one end 
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Looking at the buck from above 


A list of materials necessary to build the 
“hay buck”’ follows: 
One 2 x 12-inch plank 11 feet long 
Three pieces 2 x 4-inch wood 12 feet long 
Two pieces 2 x 4-inch oak 6 feet long 
Two pieces 2 x 4-inch oak 4 feet long 
One piece 2 x 8-inch plank 3 feet long 
Four cleats 1 x 3 x 12 inches 
Twenty-two bolts 3 x 4% inches, and 
washers 
Thirty feet of 34-inch Manila rope 
Two singletrees 


Operation of Buck 


Two horses are hitched about ten feet 
apart to singletrees that are connected 
with the end of the buck by twelve-foot 
ropes. This buck will gather hay either 
in windrows or cocks. To unload, the 
rear end of the rake is tipped so that the 
tines catch in the ground. As the horses 
go forward, the buck rolls over the pile 
of hay. 

This rake is often used on an inclined 
plane of about 30°, about eight feet wide; 
this raises hay only to about eight feet 
high. The hay is hauled to the top of the 
stack by leading the horses forward along 
each side of the inclined plane and stack. 
This draws the buck with its load up to 
the top, where it dumps. It is drawn down 
by leading the horses back. 





power men are easily discour- 
aged. The first mishap floors 
them. It takes grit to succeed. 
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You hold the future of 
your dairy in your hand 


What will the next ten years bring 
in returns from your dairy? 
What will be the price paid out in 
time and hard work for those 
returns? 

The sort of dairy future ahead of 
you is in your hands now. Look 
ahead and ask what you want to 
make it. 

Years ago, laborious hand milking 
couldn’t be helped.» Today you 
have the opportunity to end its 
drudgery and waste of valuable 
time. 

On the average sized dairy, some- 
one spends about two hours night 
and morning, milking cows. That’s 
four hours a day for 365 days. In 
ten years, it equals four solid 
years of ten-hour working 
days! What does it mean to save 
from ¥% to % of four years? To 
say nothing of making the job easy. 


If you own a Hinman Milker, you 
know you have that future milking 
question settled right. If youdon’t 
own a Hinman, look into it now. 


Get the facts about the one milker 
that has an unequalled record of 
18 years’ growing success. The 
milker that has proved by long, 
practical experience that it is de- 
pendable, easy to clean, pro- 
duces clean milk, and costs next 





to nothing for upkeep. The 
milker that’s simple, free from in- 
tricate mechanism, durable, well 
built, positive in action, and low 
in cost. 

Write for these facts! Find out all 
about the Standard Hinman Milker 
and its companion—the Hinman 
Electric. Write today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO, 
19th St., Oneida, N. ¥. 


March 7, 1925, Wellington, Ohio 
To Whom It May Concern: 
Bought my Hinman Miiker a little over 
eleven years ago, has been in continuous 
use with the exception of two years 
(when I was out of cows) on my herd of 
pure bred Jerseys. 


Have never had any udder trouble, and 
know I can get a cleaner product than I 
can by hand milking. Have milked 23 
cows and done my own stripping with 
three units in one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. If I had to milk by hand would 
dispose of cows. Will recommend a 
Hinman to any person. 


Had one cow that was broke with 
Hinman Milker and milked continuously 
for nine years and went out of barn with 
a perfect udder, and made a good A. R. 
O. record in that time of 22.35 not con- 


ditioned. H. G. GREGG. 


AGENTS ! 


No other milker has 
a record like the 
Hinman for success, 
satisfaction and 
profit toits owners, 
Few opportunities 
left. Write at once. 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY _ 
youany size 


Brings Eettertiy Cream 
Separster direct f. » factory achine 

earns its own cost and more before you 
pay. We quote est Prices and pay- 


ONLY $3. 50 P PER MONT: 

No interest—No extra rH quar- 

anteed a lifetime pening oF PUster ts in material 

and workmanship. 

on your farm at our risk 

30 Days’ Trial Ne carly 200,000 in use. 
Easiest to clean and tu 

Write for Free € Nasalan Folder today (22) 

ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 















; Ta COMPOUND |; 


$3. 25 Box  sryey: to give satisfaction or money back. 


1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERAL. 





Old Reliable ~ 


Since 1884 leader in its line 
for galls, sore shoulders, sore 
necks or cuts. If you prefer ta 
use the powder form, order 
Bickmorine. 


The Bickmore Ci 
Old Town, Maine 







= BICKMORE 
SAMPLE 4¢ GALL SALVE 
ia PLUMBING- HEATING=2. 





Send for BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- 
teed Plumbing and Heating. Everything 
cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousands 
of customers. ‘‘ You saved me $400. 08,” 

& Mr.Edw. Borkosky of N.J. Wri 
HARDIN-LAVIN co., Dept. A, W. Pershing Ra, ~~ oe 
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The Sesqui- 


HIRTY million people are 
expected to come to Phila- 
delphia in honor of our na- 
tion’s one hundred and fiftieth 


’ birthday anniversary this year. 


The Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition will open June 1, 
and the festivities will last until 
December 2, 1926. Twenty-four 
other nations have promised Uncle 
Sam and one of his oldest daugh- 
ters, Philadelphia, to celebrate 
this big birthday party. 

If you think of making a worth- 
while trip this summer, you will 
want to come. Many of Our 
Folks have asked us about the 
Sesqui during the last year, and 
we promised that* we’d tell all 
about it. 

First of all, Sesqui or no Sesqui, 
Philadelphia always has enough 
historic spots to make the visit 
worth-while. To start with, there 
is Independence Hall, the fore- 
most of our national shrines. Be- 
sides being the birthplace of our 
nation it also served as our first 
Capitol. Carpenters Hall, at 
which the First Continental Con- 
gress met in great secrecy, is an- 
other shrine. Then we have the 
Betsy Ross House, where our first 
flag was made, Old Christ Church, 
where Washington worshipped, 
Benjamin Franklin’s grave, and 
“Old Swedes Church,” the oldest 
in Pennsylvania, all within easy 
walking distance of each other. 

Only 20 miles from the city is 
historic Valley Forge, where 
George Washington and his hand- 
ful of poorly-clad troops suffered 
during the worst winter of the 
Revolutionary War. All these 
are places of which you have 




















This drawing gives an idea of how the Tower of Light 

will appear at night. Top of page, Palace of Agriculture, 

Dairy- and Food-Products, one of the main _ exhibition 
palaces at the Sesqui 


Philadelphia, June 1 
to December 2, 1926 


heard, or read about in your 
schoolbooks, and they alone are 
worth coming to see. 

Then there is the new Delaware 
River Bridge, connecting the two 
great states of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. It is the longest sus- 
pension bridge, and is one of the 
engineering marvels of our age. 
No matter what bridges you have 
crossed before, this one will be 
worth coming to see. It can be 
seen for miles from the higher 
approaches to the city, its towers 
standing out above many of the 
skyscrapers and its gray outline 
apparently hanging from the sky. 

South of the city, just at the 
edge of the exposition grounds, is 
Uncle Sam’s huge League Island 
Navy Yard. This is where parts 
for most of our aircraft have been 
made, among others the Shenan- 
doah and the planes which made 
the San Francisco-Hawaii flight. 
During the war it was a scene of 
our great war activity. You can 
see hundreds .of ships—subma- 
rines, battleships, ete.—if you like 
to see such things. 


ND then the Sesqui-Centennial 
itself. We have held back a 
little in promising how large a 
fair it will be, but it is far enough 
along now that we know it will 
be a big event and worth a long 
trip to see. 

The site for the fair proper 
covers more than a whole section 
(640 acres) of land. There will 
be eight main buildings. The 
three largest are the Palace of 
Fashion, the Palace of Trans- 
portation, Machinery, Mines and 
Metallurgy, [Continued on page 78 
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Two of the exhibition buildings 


west of Broad Street will be flanked by a lagoon. 


the structures as it will appear from the waterway 


This is the architect’s drawing of one of 
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Lighter, housework 


for the summer 


The color notes of this comfortably furnished living room are repeated in the Blabon floor of Linoleum— 
Pattern 361—with a Blabon Plain Gray Linoleum border. 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Hazel H. Adler, author of books 
on interior decoration, gives val- 
uable suggestions on harmoniz- 
ing furniture and draperies with 
walls and floors, in our 36-page 
book, ‘‘Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your Home,”’ beauti- 
fully illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of 20 cents. 
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If ever a woman on the farm 
longs for less work about the 
home, it is with the approach of 
warm weather! Fortunately, 
with a little wise planning now, 
she can make her wish come true. 


Here is a room, for instance, 
colorful, airy, inviting! Notice 
the harmony of its upholstered 
furniture with slip covers of soft 
yellow cretonne, gaily figured; 
its window drapes of the same 
material; its woodwork of soft 
brown, and walls of grayish tan; 
its Blabon floor of gray linoleum 
with an all-over pattern repeating 
the colors of the furnishings. A 
“perfect dream” of aroom! Yet, 
because of this smooth, crackless, 
non-absorbent floor it is so practi- 
cal and easy to keep clean! 


Where dirt and mud are so fre- 
quently tracked in, a Blabon floor 
can be wiped up in a jiffy with a 
damp cloth. Imagine how your 
household cares would be re- 
duced—with Blabon floors all 
over the house! And why not? 





days ! 


There are charming designs and 
colorings suitable for any room 
upstairs or down. 


Blabon floors are quiet, colorful and 
most artistic. They never need 
expensive refinishing. Their long 
service makes them wonderfully 
economical. 

The modern method of cementing 
linoleum down over builders’ deaden- 
ing felt insures watertight seams which 
are practically invisible, and makes 
a Blabon floor permanent. 

The new decorative Blabon’s Lino- 
leum and Blabon Rugs of Genuine 
Linoleum, made in various standard 
sizes, will be a revelation to you! See 
them at any good home-furnishing or 
department store. Then write our 
Advisory Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion for suggestions, without cost! 

For genuine linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. Our illustrated book- 
let, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home,” sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 


Established 75 years 
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Believe it or not, every one of these thousands of black 
specks is a wild duck. The picture comes from Arkansas, n 
near the Mississippi © U. & U. 





anywhere you iike 























This snow motor was designed to take the 
place of dog teams in transporting supplies 
for one of next summer’s airplane dashes for 
the North Pole. The tractor worked all right 
in ordinary snow, but they say it fell down 
when it met fine, dry snow “like ‘aA 
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Some Good 





the first printed by Gutenberg, which was 
sold recently for $106,000. If we had ten 
like it we’d sell ’em and retire © U. & U. 




















Here’s an unusual picture of Monte Carlo, best known for the gambling in its Casino. The city is 
beautifully situated at the foot of high mountains along the blue Mediterranean, and is a delightful 
place to sojourn. Remember, you never have to gamble if you don’t want to © W 











sittin en 


When you can’t decide whether to take an auto trip or stay home, do both! Build 
a “motor bungalow,”’ like this Detroit family did, and start gaily off for Florida or 


© . . 








New Pictures Above is a copy of the famous Bible, one = 








These handsome citizens are the heads of the 
National Council of farm co-ops © U. & U. 





ss Sa: 
A sport-dress that will be correct for spring, 


made of brocade, with a mannish_crépe tie. 
The hat is tan and brown © U. & U. 
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(agen Murphy Varnish Com- 


pany once told me that it was 
not its ambition to have the 
largest varnish business in the 
world, but to besure that 
wherever the name Murphy 
appears upon a can of var- 
nish, or any other finish, that 


Paint a chair—and almost 
immediately—you can use it 


Think what you can do with Murphy Brush- 
ing Lacquer—how many old pieces you can 
make into useful decorative furniture! No 
special skill is needed to put it on. No wait- 
ing forit todry. Mostof thecolorsofthe rain- 
bow are yours to choose from. And, presto! 
an entirely new face on your surroundings 


with none of the upset and waiting that was 


an inseparable part of painting in the past! 

We have invented a Color Finder which 
makes it easy to choose exactly the right 
color of Murphy Brushing Lacquer to fit in 
with the existing furnishings of your home. 
Write for this Murphy Color Finder, or get 
it at your paint or hardware store. It is 


unique. It is useful and instructive. It is free. 


Murph 
BRUSHIN oF acquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK CHICAGO 





name would stand for a good 
job faithfully done and fully 
delivered. If that way of 
doing things should lead to 
the largest varnish business 
in the world, well and good, 
but not on any cther 


pion I3 a 
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Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your free Color Finder and 
book on color for its use in the home. 


NAME... aupsnenppiniaiptinitiadiniintaed 


ADDRESS____ splrannnininmegtiangnniuiisides 


DEALER’S NAME 
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SAN FRANCISCO 








MONTREAL 
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Yeast Foam 
Malted Milk 


Everyone knows the food and 
health value of malted milk. Al- 
most everyone knows the tonic 
and strenethening powers of pure 
yeast. In Yeast Foam Malted Milk 
is an ideal food, consisting of 
a scientific blending of both 
malted milk and yeast. Not 
a mere mixture; the yeast is 
grown in the product. 

Yeast Foam Malted Milk 
has a delicious flavor. It is 
easy to digest; it is refresh- 
ing and stimulating. Having 
the health-building proper- 
ties of both malted milk and 
yeast, it is a splendid drink 
and food for young and old, 
This big book of pictures, weak and strong. 
oon I your druggist hasn't it 
older folks as well. Con- in stock, send 50 cents for 
tains twelve classic tales prepaid Introductory Bottle. 
in condensed form. Your Satisfaction guaranteed or 
copy is ready and will be money refunded. 
sent free for the asking. 

See coupon below. 






o> Rochas. a 
<< Find Gulliver i 









©1924, N.Y. Co. 
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A flavor all its own! 


— “11: x Package of 5 
Why is it that millions of housekeepers have been baking — #24 your 


with Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast for nearly half a century? 
Simply because these yeasts make incomparable bread—bread 
beautiful to look upon and delicious beyond words! 

There’s an amazing difference between ordinary bread and 
Yeast Foam Bread. If you doubt it, just make a little test and 
comparison for yourself. You'll be delighted when you take 
your Yeast Foam bread out of your oven, see its full rounded 
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golden crown, note its texture and creamy color and then ri ey 
tickle your palate with a flavor “all its own.” except in name r 
Bread is one of your chief foods—so this experiment should beta tA conaer 
be well worth your while. 1749 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ia Pleese send yeast cake for baking and free 
Ask our expert what you want to know about bread making -omceaectr pate agar ge fail 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of Agricul- a Story Book.” 
ture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, yeast, tempera- 
ture, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. Name 
Yoo me Address. pt 
Enclose 50c if you wish a bettle of Yeast Foam 
Malted Milk 
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Bread and Cake Roughage 


By M. E. Buxton 














long enough for wide distribution, consequently many of 
us are deprived of some of the very necessary elements 
provided by Nature in the natural grains. 

A small hand-mill makes home milling possible. You can buy 
your grain by the sack and grind it as needed. The mill can be 
set to grind fine or coarse for bread or cereal. Not only wheat and 
Indian corn, but barley, rye and Kafir corn can be ground in the 
mill. When buying barley be sure that it is hulled. Barley is 
more nutritious than wheat, and as it is the softest of grains it is 
easy to grind. Kafir corn is also 


UJ inne ena tor the whole-grain meals will not keep 


ingredients are mixed together stir in enough whole-wheat meal to 
make batter, then add the dissolved soda. The batter should be 
just thick enough to drop by spoonfuls in the pan. Bake in slow 
oven. 


Imperial griddle-cakes require 1 cupful of ryemeal, 1 cupful of 
Kafir-corn meal or whole wheat, 14 cupful of white flour, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 14 teaspoonful of salt, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, 1 egg, enough sweet milk to make a batter. 


Cornmeal muffins: Use 114 cupfuls of cornmeal, 14 cupful of 
cooked rice or cold wheat-mush, 214 


easily ground, as it has a small kernel. 
It makes a very fine, soft meal having 
a distinctive nutty flavor, and is 
especially good for griddle-cakes. The 
varied recipes given will suggest still 
other ways of using home-ground 
meals. For best results, breads made 
from these products should be well 
baked and browned to bring out the 
natural flavor, and the tins should be 
well greased and hot when the batter 
is poured in. 


Boston brown bread is fine for 
sandwiches. It is made with 1 cupful 
of cornmeal, 14 cupful of ryemeal, 4% 
cupful of white flour, 144 teaspoonful 
of salt, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 
cupful of milk, 14 ecupful of dark 
molasses, 1 teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in 1 tablespoonful of hot water, 
1 teaspoonful of melted butter added 
the last thing. Beat thoroughly and 
bake in two one-pound baking-powder 
cans that have been well greased. The 
cans should be half-full of the batter, 
leaving room for it to rise. Put on 
the covers and set the cans inside a 
kettle with a tight cover, with enough 
water to surround the cans to half 
their depth. Keep the water boiling 
one and one-half hours, then remove 
covers of cans and set in the oven a 
few minutes to brown. Run a knife 
around sides of the cans and turn the 
bread out on a platter. When cold 
the bread can be cut into thin slices 
and used for sandwiches of various 
kinds. Baked in this way, the crust is 
thin and the bread will not crumble 
when being cut. 


Whole-wheat gingerbread is made 
with 1 cupful of whole-wheat meal, 
14 cupful of white flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, 14 teaspoonful of 
soda, 1 egg, % cupful of sugar, 4 
teaspoonful each of ginger and cinna- 
mon, 4 teaspoonful of salt, 44 cupful 
of sour cream, 14 cupful of molasses. 
Beat the egg and add the sugar, spices, 
sour cream and molasses. Stir well 
and then add the soda (dissolved in 
one tablespoonful of hot water) and 
beat thoroughly. In another bowl 
have the meal, flour and baking- 
powder. Mix well and then add to 
the other mixture. Stir, then pour 
the batter into a shallow pan that has 














Have Hot Water 














NE of the farm-home problems we have 

solved is how to have enough hot water on 
wash days and bath nights, without covering 
the top of the stove with boilers and pans. The 
pan-and-boiler method became such a burden 
that Mother Necessity began inventing, with 
the result that we now have 40 gallons of hot 
water on tap most of the time. 

From a hardware firm in the city we ordered a 
40-gallon garbage can, and had a faucet attached, 
as shown in the photograph. On the opposite 
side, at top and bottom, were placed lock-nuts, 
to which the water-pipes could be attached. The 
cost, including can, materials and work, was 
$9.50. A four-pipe water-coil for the stove 
cost $6. A water-front would have cost $8. 
Prices vary, depending upon the section in 
which one buys. The “handy man” made the 
connections, attaching the lower pipe leading 
from the can to the bottom of the coil and the 
top pipe to the top of the coil. 

The can should be placed as near to the fire- 
box as possible, as the shorter the pipes the 
quicker the water will heat. Owing to lack of 
space our can had to be placed at the end of the 
stove opposite the fire-box. By using a wash- 
boiler in which to carry the water, two people 
can fill the tank in a few minutes. 

If the water is hard, and after four or five 
years it seems to heat slowly, disconnect the 
pipes, take out the coil or water-front, and with 
the aid of a steel rod and by tapping the coil 
with a wooden mallet, dislodge the lime sedi- 
ment that has collected in the pipes. A. R. A. 








teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, % 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 egg. Make a 
batter by adding milk. Pour into hot 
muffin tins and bake well. 


Some white flour has been used in 
these recipes to insure lightness, but 
in some cases rye or barley meal could 
be substituted for the flour with good 
results. A certain amount of gluten 
is necessary to make bread rise. Rye 
and barley meal are rich in gluten, 
white flour contains more gluten than 
the whole-wheat meal, and cornmeal 
has very little. When mixing meals a 
proper balance must be obtained. The 
albumen of egg has an effect similar 
to the gluten of grain and it can take 
the place of white flour, rye or barley 
meal if used in sufficient quantities, 
especially when making corn bread. 
You can use half-and-half of rye and 
cornmeal with success but you can 
not use cornmeal alone without eggs 
no matter how much baking-powder 
or -soda has been used. When heated 
gas is formed in bread, the gluten 
stretches and expands, holding the 
gas imprisoned, and consequently the 
bread rises. Without the gluten the 
gas would escape and the bread would 
be heavy and soggy. Keeping these 
facts in mind one can experiment 
with these various grains with little 
chance of failure. 


€- <€ 


Corn Bread Without 


an Oven Fire 


O make excellent corn bread with- 

out lighting the oven and to do it 
in a comparatively few minutes, try 
the following long-tested plan: 

Beat up the ingredients according 
to your favorite recipe, or use this 
rule: 114 cupfuls of flour, 1 cupful 
of cornmeal, 4% cupful of sugar, % 
cupful of shortening (scant), 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, 1 cupful 
of sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful 
of salt. Sift all dry ingredients to- 
gether. Add the milk a little at a 
time, then the beaten egg, and lastly 
the melted shortening. 

Pour the batter into a well-greased 


been thoroughly greased and dusted with flour. Bake at once. 


For barley muffins, use 1 cupful of barley meal, 1 cupful of 
fine bread-crumbs, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, )2 teaspoonful of 
salt, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 3 tablespoonfuls of seedless 
raisins. Add enough milk to make a batter, and last of all stir in 
2 teaspoonfuls of cooking-oil. This recipe will help you to use dry 
bread. If thoroughly dried you can quickly grind the bread in 
the food-chopper and place in a jar ready for use. 

Whole-wheat cookies are made with 1 cupful of thick sour 
cream, 1 egg, 1 cupful of sugar, 144 teaspoonful of salt, 14 tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, 4% teaspoonful of cinnamon, 4% cupful of seed- 
ess raisins, 14 teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little hot water 
and added the last thing, beating well. After the rest of the 


skillet, cover with a close-fitting lid, and place over an open 
burner (gas or oil) as if for frying. “The batter should not be 
much over an inch thick, and the fire should not be too hot. 
When brown around the edges and shrinking from the skillet, 
dip a plate in cold water, invert the half-baked loaf upon it 
face down, and slide it back into the skillet to brown this upper 
side and finish baking through the center. 

Oddly enough, the bread will not stick to this wet surface, and 
one soon learns to do the turning deftly and quickly. In a very 
few minutes more the loaf is thoroughly done, with two nice 
crusts, evenly baked, and fully as — as if done the old way. 

This is the method taught us by an old southern “mammy” 
famous for her ‘‘co’n-bread.”’ As a time- and fuel-saver I have 
found few short cuts to equal it. L. McC. 
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Here is a tip for poultrymen 
That is a profit booster: 

When the hatching season’s past, 
Be sure to swat the rooster 




















The Right Food for the Chick 


HE Wisconsin Agricultural College has de- 

veloped a system of baby chick feeding 

which eliminates all complexity. The new 
Wisconsin ration consists of a mash mixture only. The ingredients 
are 80 pounds ground yellow corn, 20 pounds standard wheat 
middlings, five pounds ground raw bone, five pounds pearl grit, 
one pound salt. Skim-milk is used freely, but no water. 


By O. A. Hanke 


Sunlight has been found to be more valuable 
than green material in the prevention of 
rickets, or leg weakness, and also in the pro- 
motion of growth. The green material undoubtedly contains 
vitamin D, but does not contain it in large enough quantities so 
that the chick can get enough for its needs. } 

This aforesaid ration is complete, with the addition of sunlight. 
No green material or scratch feed need be 











fed. Considerable labor connected with 


are ss i. om shick raising in the past can now be elimi- 
i ' c g past can now be elimi 
2 Pith nated. 
LY bg The chick should be given skim-milk 


when it is placed in the brooder house. 
After it is 48 to 72 hours of age it should 
be given a feeding of the mash. It should 
be fed on some white paper to attract the 
chicks. After they once acquire the taste 
they will readily eat the mash from little 
lath troughs. [Continued on page 53 


“aq 
Sunshine and Greens 
Prevent Rickets 


AILY exposure to direct sunlight plus 

chopped green clover in the field will 
prevent leg weakness of chicks, tests at Ohio 
Experiment Station show. 

Green clover alone is not enough to pre- 
vent the leg trouble, these tests show, even 
though fed at the rate of 18 per cent of the 
ration. The remarkable thing was the 
stimulating effect of direct sunlight. The 
photos show this effect strikingly well. 

In Fig. 1, each chick received the basal 








No ultra-violet light needed when chicks enjoy an outside run 


The Wisconsin ration is a satisfactory one if sunlight is avail- 
able for the chicks. If sunlight is not available then the ration 
must be fortified with cod-liver oil, raw eggs or ultra-violet light. 

Cod-liver oil, raw eggs and sunlight are rich sources of vitamin D, 
absence of which causes leg weakness of chicks. In this disease 
the bird flutters and squats frequently, the feathers become badly 
ruffled and the ash content of the bones is markedly reduced below 
normal. Cod-liver oil should be used to the extent of 1 per cent 
of the ration. During the early hatching season when plenty of 
raw, infertile incubator eggs are available they can be very eco- 


nomically used. One raw egg broken into the mash and stirred 


up well is enough. 

In an experimental way, the quartz mercury-vapor lamp has 
been used on chicks for ten or 15 minutes each day. This ultra- 
violet light prevents rickets, also. 

The amounts of raw bone, pearl grit and common salt called 
for in the foregoing ration serve as an extra precaution against 
rickets. The raw bone furnishes the phosphorus, the pearl grit 
the calcium carbonate, and the salt the chlorin necessary for 
hydrochloric acid formation, which is needed in protein digestion. 

If a ration is deficient in vitamin D, then the calcium and 
phosphorus of the feed eaten are not utilized to the fullest extent, 
with a deficiency in calcium and phosphorus assimilation result- 
ing. The addition of inorganic calcium and phosphorus provides 
an additional source of the minerals and serves to stave off rickets, 
or leg weakness. _, 

All Vitamins Present 


The two other vitamins important in chick raising—A and B— 
are also present in this ration. The yellow corn is an excellent 
source of vitamin A, and it also contains enough of vitamin B 
but, in order thoroughly to safeguard the ration, 20 pounds of 
wheat middlings, which are rich in vitamin B, were added. 

At the Wisconsin station none of the commercial meat materials 
such as edible tankage, inedible tankage, meat scraps or fish 
meal have been found so good as skimmed milk for supplying 
protein. The skim-milk is also valuable for its milk-sugar content, 
which has been found to be helpful in the prevention of white 
diarrhea in chicks. Sweet milk or sour milk is equally valuable. 


ration plus equal parts by weight of green 
clover. In addition the chick at the left 
received one-half hour exposure to direct sunlight daily (except 
Sundays); chick at right was kept without sunlight, and is 
suffering from leg weakness. The weights of the chicks were 
550 and 250 grams, respectively, at eleven weeks of age. 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of one-half hour — [Continued on page vo 























Courtesy Ohio Experiment Station 
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ge BRIAR COURT, Binghamton, N. Y., the home 
of the famous race horses, “Exterminator” 
and “Sally’s Alley” is another example of quality 
and economy through the use of Pittsburgh Proof 
Products — glass, paint, varnish and brushes. 


Sun-Proof 
Paint 


keeps down your year-after-year painting cost because 
of great square foot covering capacity per gallon, and 
long service in severest climates. Protects your proper- 
ty with a weather proof hide that keeps out moisture 
and decay and saves repair bills. Won't crack or blister. 
Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the 


- Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 











“Guide to Better Homes” sent 
free—a valuable book on 
home furnishing and 
decoration. 
Write Dept. 
F, today. 














——<- 
The Sun Briar Court, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 9 
a morse’ 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co, 


Paint and Varnish Factories -.-ss:sssssesersereee -Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles,Cal. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 











C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic size 
which multiplies with great rapidity in the 
intestines of diseased birds and enormous 
numbers are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don't wait until it kills half your 
chicks. Take the “‘stitch in time that saves 
nine."” Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don't let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and watch the wonderful results. Hun- 
dreds of our customers haven't lost one chick 
where they lost dozens before. These letters 
prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but.a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business: Finally, I sent 


‘to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 


for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.’ 


You Run Ne No Risk 


We will send WALKO White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and greatly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for package of WALKO (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, lowa 











What Canadian Hens 


Are Doing 
By Michael Krebs 











OU may think the Canadians have a 
queer idea of competition when I tell 
you that their egg-laying contests are 
conducted, not to see who can produce the 
heaviest layer, but to produce hens 
eligible for registration. At that, the 
Canadians get some mighty good records. 
A Canadian hen, to qualify for regis- 
tration, must lay at least 200 eggs as a 
pullet—and that doesn’t mean 200 eggs 
of any size; the eggs must average 24 
ounces or more per dozen. And besides 
her performance at the trapnest, each 
bird must be true to type and free from 
standard disqualifications. 

I can’t put it any better than J. D. 
Lang, poultryman at the Lennoxville, 
Que., laying contest. He says: 

“When egg-laying contests were first 
started, the main idea was competition. 
It was a sporting proposition. But lately 
it means more than this to the breeder— 
the contest to him is what the poultry 
show is to the fancier. It gives him an 
accurate line on what his birds will do in 
the way of production. Furthermore, the 
records are official and can not be doubted. 
It can also be learned, from a study of the 
various contest reports, that there is no 
one best breed or variety for egg produc- 
tion, and that laying ability lies more in 
the strain, or family, than in the breed and 
variety. Practically all the most popular 
breeds have won honors in some of the 
contests.” 


HE Canadian idea brings results, 

though, which is the thing that counts. 
To make a long story short, the Canadian 
hens are pushing those in the States when 
it comes to laying. Take the contest at 
Agassiz, B. C., for instance. Last year 
96 hens (out of 450 in the contest) had 
records of 200 to 225 eggs each; 85 had 
records of 225 to 250 eggs each: 51 had 
records of 250 to 275 eggs each; there 
were 16 laying from 275 to 300 eggs each; 
and 15 laying over 300 eggs each. There 
were 300 White Leghorns that averaged 
222 eggs each; 22 Rhode Island Reds that 
averaged 216 eggs each; 50 White Wyan- 
dottes that averaged 203 eggs each; 60 
Barred Rocks that averaged 196 eggs 

each; and 20 Anconas that averaged 187 
eggs ‘each. 

There were 17 hens that laid 300 eggs 
or better in Canadian trials last year. 
Two of these hens were in the Vancouver 
Island Contest (340 birds in all) and the 
other 300-egg hens were in the Canadian 
National Contest at Agassiz (450 birds 
in all). Two of the 300-eggers in Canadian 
trials were of the American breeds—a 
Barred Rock laid 321 eggs and a Rhode 
Island laid 305 eggs. Barred Rocks led 
in five of the Canadian contests and 
White Leghorns in five. In the eleven 
Canadian contests, there were 3,930 hens 
and their average was 139 eggs each. 


HE highest records at the various 

Canadian trials are as follows: Cana- 
dian National, 332 eggs, White Leghorn; 
Vancouver Island, 327 eggs, White Leg- 
horn; Dominion, 291 eggs, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock; Prince Edward Island, 288 
eggs, Barred Plymouth Rock; Saskatch- 
ewan, 287 eggs, Barred Plymouth Rock; 
Ontario, tie, Barred Plymouth Rock and 
White Leghorn, each laying 284 eggs; 
New Brunswick, 281 eggs, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock; Quebec, 262 eggs, Barred 
Plymouth Rock; Nova Scotia, 260 eggs, 
White Leghorn; Ontario No. 2, 257 eggs, 
Barred Ply mouth Rock. 

The Dominion, N. S., station says a 
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WHITE 


DIARRHEA 


**6, 8, 12 Chicks 
Dying Every Day’’ 
Started B- K—NoMore Losses 


— That’s what Mrs. rates 
writes. ‘‘Have Bn pe asin le chick wi 
White Diarrhea since using B- 
wie Diarrhea is a germ disease of the bow- 
B-K killsthe germs. Start feeding B-K in 
85 water from the very fret day. infect 
incubators and brooders with B-K ore each 
hatch goesin. Effective also for An < and 
treatment of cholera, dysentery and other poulery 
diseases. B-K is a safe, non-poisonous germ killer 
and disinfectant. Clear as water but powerful — 
without any poison—chicks drink it ony ~kills the 
germs at once. B-K is concentrated. Costs about 134 
cents a gallon of dilution ready to se. | Get a jug 
from your dealer today, Money 
if not satisfied. 
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Buy Smith Hatched 
CHICKS, 


A Smith sneha 


near you will supply 
| you with baby chicks 


47,000 Forced Draft 
Incubator. Insist on 
Dr. S. B. Smith haying quality chicks, 
proven by the growth of Forced 
Draft Incubator Sales: 

1917, $1700 — 1921, $270,000 — 1925, 
$2,204,212.38. No hot spots. Even 
moisture and temperature—constantly 
circulating air, insuring quality and 
quantity hatching. 


If you do not know of a Smith Hatchery 
in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith Incpbator Company 


1987 W. 74th St Cleveland, Ohio 























Chickens -like people-need 


Supply this need with HEN’S TEETH 
—a perfect food grinder, nag | aes 
its ches edges; an ecause of its lime 
‘content (98%) makes additional feed- 
ing of oyster shell unnecessary. rite 
for samples, prices, and literature. 
Mineral ineral Products Co. 
Box 22 Tate, Ga. 
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We have been producing om shipping High Class Chicks 
i. scoma our pure bred heavy i = k flocks to thousands o 
FR cporcerers. 100% 
Prices Effective May10 


60. 
White Wyandots & , dine $7.00 $13.50 $65.00 
Extra Quality Barron Leghorns,.... 6.50 11.00 52.50 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns,..... 6.00 10.00 47.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas,............ 6.00 10.00 47.00 
Barred & ~ Rocks, Bik. Minorcas, 6.75 13.00 63.00 
8. C.& R. Eee Sah 6.75 00 63.00 


13. 
Assorted Sight, 100, $8; 500, $38; 1000, $75. WE CAN SHIP C. 0. D. 
ESS OR PARCEL POST. Ref.-Commercial Bank 
Soth CENTURY HATCHERY, Box E, Now Weehington, Ohio 


REDUCED PRICES 8c UP. 14 Vari- 
eties. Backed by our 14 years reputa- 
tion for a and satisfaction. State 
mers sad ive 


BOOTH FARMS cul iN, MO. 
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great many farmers and breeders do not 
feel they have the time to trapnest, and 
therefore are very often using eggs from 
hens that have no laying qualities, and 
so do not increase their standard of pro- 
duction so rapidly as they might if the 
eggs were from high-producing hens ob- 
tained from records of their contest year. 

Registration gives the purchaser a 
guarantee as to parentage of stock, and 
helps train the breeder in exact pedigree- 
breeding methods, proper selection and 
mating. The Saskatchewan station says 
these contests are not only for registration 
but to give individual records, and to 
show high production is not confined to 
any one breed. 


&- <& 


Right Food for the Chick 


Continued from page 50 


Normal chicks have been raised on the 
foregoing ration. They matured normally, 
produced fertile eggs and the hens averaged 
21 eggs each for the month of March. 
Over a period of seven months (December 
1 to July 1) their average production was 
108 eggs. 

Since the essentials for growth are also 
the essentials for maintenance and produc- 
tion, the simple principles of nutrition 
applicable to the baby chick are equally 
applicable to the mature fowl. The laying 
hen undoubtedly requires more minerals, 
principally lime, for shell building. 


Se 


Sunshine and Greens 
Prevent Rickets 


Continued from page 50 


daily exposure to sunlight. Both chicks 
had been for six weeks on a ration com- 
posed of 80 per cent mixed white corn and 
wheat middlings (two parts to one), 16 
per cent casein and 4 per cent salt mixture, 
plus chopped green clover at will. The 
chick at left was exposed to sunlight and 
the one at right was not. It showed signs 
of leg weakness. 

The ash content of the bones from birds 
of each lot was in general agreement 
with the nutritional behavior of the 
chicks. That is, wherever the birds were 
deprived of direct sunlight and exhibited 
signs of leg weakness, the ash content was 
low—40 per cent. Upon exposure to sun- 
light, with the production of normal 
chicks, the ash content rose to approxi- 
mately 56 per cent, or a normal content. 

The general practise of allowing the 
chicks to run outdoors, where they have 
access to direct sunlight, green plant-food 
and soil, is well founded. From the re- 
sults of this investigation, it appears that 
green plant-tissue will not prevent leg 
weakness, and that the chick of its own 
accord will not eat enough green clover to 
prevent it. Green feed undoubtedly is of 
value in the ration of a chick; but the 
Ohio folks do not believe it can be fed in 
sufficient quantities to act as the sole 
source of the antirachitic factor. 

Direct sunlight has, on the other hand, 
proved effective as an antirachitic agent. 
The results indicate that one-half hour of 
direct sunlight is more effective in pre- 
venting leg weakness in chicks than green 
clover. The Ohio folks think the bene- 
ficial effects in preventing or curing leg 
weakness by turning chicks outdoors is 
not so much due to the green plant- 
tissue and other food materials as it is to 
the effect of radiant energy supplied by 
direct sunlight. 





T has been wisely said that it is 

just as well for a poultryman to 

hold his temper as it is for an in- 
cubator to hold its temperature. 
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Hot Weather Tip 


on feeding late chicks! 


Did you ever consider the effect of sum- 
mer heat on your investment in late chicks? 

While success with any chicks depends 
on their food the first few weeks, with late 
hatches early feeding is doubly important. 

For in barely a few weeks, sufficient con- 
stitutional vigor must be built up to enable 
their delicate little bodies to resist the 
stunting effects of sum- 


is mechanically predigested. No human 
food receives more attention to cleanliness 
and sanitation in manufacture. 

And with your chicks safely through the 
baby stage with Pratts Buttermilk Baby 
Chick Food, you can rely on Pratts Butter- 
milk Growing Mash to take them to the 
laying stage in record time. 

Little wonder we get 





mer heat. 

There is only one 
baby chick food to 
which careful poultry- 
men will entrust this 
enormous responsibil- 
ity. You will find it in 
use year after year 
among the leading 
commercial poultry 
farms of New Jersey, 
Long Island, Califor- 
nia, the Middle West, 
districts where poul- 
try raising is unusually 
profitable. 





literally hundreds of 
these letters from 
prominent poultrymen 
like Joseph B. Wylie 
of Chester, S. C. 

**T have 11 Barred 
Rock pullets which 
were fed PRATTS 
exclusively. The first 
one laid when 118 
days or 3 months and 
27 days old. ‘Today, 
nine of the eleven are 
laying. Some record, I 
think, I have neverhad 
a healthier, stronger 








It is Pratts Butter- 
milk Baby Chick Food! The ‘Original 
baby food for baby chicks.’’ * 

If your entire income depended on chick- 
ens you would quickly find that future 
health, egg production and profits are deter- 
mined the way chicks are fed the first weeks, 
And it is significant that among those who 
do keep careful records, Pratts is relied upon 
to take chicks safely through the baby stage. 


For nine-tenths of chicken troubles— 
diarrhea, leg weakness, bowel troubles, are 
avoided when you use this real baby food 
for baby chicks. 


It is acomplete, perfect baby chick food, 
containing exactly the right amount of all 
elements needed to make bone, muscle, 
feathers and health. Every ingredient is 
carefully selected and processed so that it 






Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 


Buttermilk 
Laying Mash 


Buttermilk Baby Chick Food 





lot of young chickens; 
haven’t lost one this year and am convinced 
that your feeds have done the work.” 
Two valuable booklets will be sent toany 
poultryman mailing the coupon. And if you 
are interested in profits, ask your feed or 
poultry supply dealer about Pratts Butter- 
milk Baby Chick Food and Pratts Butter- 
milk Growing Mash. If he doesn’t handle 
‘America’s Quality Feed Line’’ write us 
and we’ll send name of our nearest dealer. 






Pratts comes in 10, 25, 
50 and 100-lb. bags 
Securely wn how ag 
Money Back Guaranty 





| pRarr FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. FJ526 
Please send me FREE and postpaid your two 
| valuable books: 


SomE NEw Pouttry WRINKLES—64 pages 
RAISING BABy CHICKS~—24 pages | 
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_¢.— SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Success by baying abr henlgiy, iphy, Vigor ous, Superior Quality 
epaid pri 





yy yute why m. pare bred, We big! as flocks. 1 Live 
White & Br. yee Fores Heavy anceteat $5.50 80 $10.00 $45.00 
Harrod, Butt & White Rocks 1 Reds, 500 3.00 


White & Buff 0 oie Wyandotte: 6.50 60.00 
Assorted all Breeds, 08 SET AT be. Order tie tees eee 
CRETS OF POULTRY SUCC 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 26 Metropolis, Ulinois 


BABY CHICKS Sti Mccroiited Se 





Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selected 

by experts trained and approved by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State Oavessity, 

=a Write fer Our Big Catalog 

ells about our pedigreed males and special ns. Also 
utility stock. Write today. sis ot 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING 00., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohbic 


ERRIS ttciicex CHICKS 


From trapnested, ped agp ma as te ’ COCKERELS 
Semel sles inne Sh sept! CO bnen. PULLETS 
White for Special Sale Bulletin and Free Catalog, HENS 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 898 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH EGGS 








Let us send you this 


BIG CHICK C 
Tells all about mae OHIO TACCREDIERD chic. 





leading 
wbnorived by OF ined by Shio tk nape te si bye ciiecib* airs Write today. 





20,000 weekly. Postpaid. ae Live 


BABY CHI 


Delivery Guaranteed. er 100 

Wh. Boff & Br. Leghorns, Anconas . . . $10.00 

Barred & White Rocks, R.1.Reds : : ; 12.00 

4 =a Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes : : 13.00 
- Buff fous. 5 k Minoreas. .,... 13.0 
Odds & Bale $8 Heavy Mixed 10.50 


Order from thie ad. Save time. Fine Cata. Free. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Gox 19 BUCYRUS, OHIO 


BE CHICKS 8 Bic ¢ sturdy, selected chicks. 
reeders carefully chosen 
~y a trainéd. at State University. $1.00 
J 00 chicks books your order. Write for big 
ree catalog and price list. 
FOSTORIA HATCHERY 
Dept. 1 Fostoria, Ohio 


from 200 hens. Jersey Black Giants, 
Brahmas, horns, Anconas, R. 1. Reds, 
Barred & White Rocks Orpingtons, Wy- 


andottes, Minoreas, Pekin and Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15.00 per 100, up. ag live delivery 


Seoranaeed. Boge ond trocting stack. Belgian Sevres, 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY and STOCK FARM, RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


MICHIGAN STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 

f. hy a onthe Rod Chicks. YSerietly moders 
peers breeding and hatching. Some of world’s 
best blood lines. rite for new free catalog. 


Superior Farms. inc., Box 355, Zeeland, Mich. 



























A New 
White Diarrhea Tablet 


Diarrhea among small chicks has 

become so prevalent that it has en- 
gaged the attention of our foremost 
men of science. 
: At the instance of Dr. Hess & Clark 
a group of veterinarians and chemists 
have made diarrhea in chicks a sub- 
ject of scientific research. 

These men have evolved an entirely 
new tablet for White Diarrhea—in 
fact, any form of diarrhea affecting 
poultry. 

Dr. Hess & Clark are now manu- 
facturing this new diarrhea tablet and 
placing it on the market this season 
for the first. 

You will want this new tablet, which 
is the last word in medical science for 
White Diarrhea, either as a preventive 
or aS a remedy. 

You can secure this tablet from any 
Dr. Hess & Clark dealer. Ask for 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


Then follow these simple directions: 

Crush and dissolve just 4 tablets in 
each gallon of drinking water (one 
tablet toa quart). Stir once thoroughly, 
then let your chicks run to it; they 
will doctor themselves. 

Make a fresh solution each day. 

Our guarantee covers this tablet 
absolutely. Dr. Hess & Crark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 
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THAT BRING $$ 


Gocley chicks, for generations, have come 
from famous layers whose eggs bring high- 
est market prices. Pure breeding, prompt, 
perfect shipping. 


My Special Summer Prices 


9c up 


$5. Will Bring 100 Chicks. Balance C. 0. DB. 
Corneli-Cooley Leghorns 25 50 100 
(White, Diack. Buff ort $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 
Brown) 
Victory Strain Barred 
Toke. Baeopera Sheppard Strain , 4.00 7.00 14.00 
Pawnee ous ® R. 1. Reds 425 8.00 15.00 
Tompkins Strain R. 1. Reds 
Thompson Strain Barred 































ocks 
Barron Young Str. White SO 8.00 16.00 


Fishel-WilburthaWhite Rks. 
Jersey Biack Giants BE +4 14.00 26.00 
Assorted Breeds 4.50 93.00 
FREE— Write for a aa ar my new 
1926 Catalog. _ Valuable Chick taik 
and advice. Description and pic- 
tures of all breeds. 


Clden G Cooky 


DEPT, 26 TRENTON,N.J. 

























New Low Prices, Greatly Reduced. Barron, 

Tancred Wh. rhorns, heppard’s Anconas, 

. Park’s Barred ks from yy record foun- 

J dation stock. State in spected and pewennes. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, CATALOG FRE 

Silver Ward Hatchery, Box 35, Zosloné, Mich. 





| HUSKY CHICKS free range 


breeders. Unique incubator equipment insures 
husky livable chicks. Ovie's strain bred for profit will 
please you.Can furnishLeghorns of famousMayhill strain 
pure; guaranteed to satisfy; free catalog fully describes. 


OVIE’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 23 Boots St., Marion, Ind. 


| HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


i Get my free circular before you order chicks; tells why the 
BH BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and most profitable 








1 breed on earth. Write today. A. E. Hampten, Bex J, Pi , Med. 
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Nutritional Disease 
of Poultry 
By Dr. George H. Conn 











UTRITIONAL disease is also known 

by the name of nutritional roup, and 
by many it is mistaken for roup. Roup, as 
most people know it, is a germ disease that 
is usually associated with colds and quite 
often is found in flocks that lack constitu- 
tional vigor, or which are housed in buildings 
improperly ventilated or lighted. All these 
things contribute to the development of 
roup in poultry. 

The development of this disease is much 
slower than that of roup; the birds become 
drowsy and droopy; they develop sore eyes; 
a white discharge forms in the eyes, but this 
is easily removable. If a post-mortem of an 
affected bird is made you will find a large 
number of small nodules in the gullet. These 
are about the size of millet seed, but are not 
raw or covered with a membrane. The 
kidneys are large and pale; the heart is 
nearly white in color; the liver and other 
organs are speckled with white. 


Differs from Roup 


With roup you have an altogether different 
type of symptoms. The patches in the throat 
are covered with a loose membrane. The 
secretion in the eye is yellowish and clings 
to the affected part; it can be removed only 
with difficulty. There is a characteristic 
odor that can not be mistaken. This odor is 
not present in nutritional disease. Roup de- 
velops much more rapidly and_ spreads 
through the flock much more rapidly than 
does nutritional disease. Both of these 
diseases occur during the winter. months; 
this is due to the fact that feeding is respon- 
sible for nutritional disease (since green 
feeds are not available), and roup is due to a 
lowered vitality which is partly due to the 
feeding. 

The best results in handling this trouble 
are to be expected through correct feeding— 
the use of materials in which the vitamin A, 
or fat soluble A, is found. In summer, when 
the flock has access to green feed, there is 
little or no need to pay any partic ular atten- 
tion to this. In winter, attention to the 
ration is necessary. The vitamin A is present 
in yellow corn, whole milk, eggs, cod-liver 
oil, alfalfa, green grass, cabbage, chard, etc. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that while 
this condition is easily recognizable in 
poultry, there is a possibility that the flock 
may develop true roup after being taken 
down with an attack of nutritional disease; 
you can therefore expect to find flocks in 
which both forms of this disease are present. 

The use of good rich feeds carefully and 
properly balanced will help prevent this con- 
dition. Use poultry bone and grits along 
with the feed. 

ac 


An egg record of 165 eggs per bird for a year 
—that is the record made by W. H. Feldman, 
Winfield, Iowa. The total income from the 
flock was $1,233.83. Feed cost $383.78. 
Records for four years show the laying aver- 
age has been boosted each year. 








Here is asimple little house for a small 
flock of hens that must be yarded. The 
house and yard together make a double- 
pitch arrangement that is very pleasing. 
A wire door can be placed in the yard 
yall, beside the door into the house. A 
special feature is the cloth cover (it could 
also be made of heavy building-paper) 
that shades the run in summer. This is 
tied or tacked to the framework of the 
run, and will keep the fowls comfortable 
when the weather is very hot. It also 
keeps the rain from driving in at the 
open-front portion of the house. 


PRODUCTS CQ 


CLINTON,IA. 


This book FREE 
Send us only 
your Feed 
Dealers name 




















‘The scientific way to vent and 

treat Cholera A. SF npeome- 

n: my m3 Diptheria, Colds, 
diseases, 


B- AVIAN 


to use. Produced 
. 8. Veterinary License No, 
‘ 17, Money back for every 
\ dose that fails. Write for 
Dr. Beebe's Sh 





Zoot fram this ad. 


SPECIAL e« CHICK BUYERS 


Brooders Given 


Share with Miller in the big Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary of America’ as 
jioneer baby chick hatchery: Prices 

lower in vey and June for Miller r ina 








credited Chicks and a genuine 
reed 


Sol-Hot Br r given with every order 
for 100 chicks or more. Miller chicks 
can’t be beat for quick maturing and 
heavy laying. Thousands of satisfied 
Miller customers will tell you so. 1 
live delivery guaranteed. Send at once 
for Miller’s reduced prices, May an 
June, and Free Brooder offer. Writenow 
The Miller Hatcheries 
Box 558, Lancaster, Mo. 











Tiffany's Superior Ducklings 
Giant Rowen { DUCKLINGS 


“‘Worlds Best Strains’? Hatching Eggs 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM,R. 3A, Phoenixville, Pa. 


%® SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for big free 1926 book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB COMPANY 

300 H St., Mel 
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STURDY Write for catalog telling about 
BUILT CHICKS our extra quality chicks. Prize 
winning blood lines. Breeders selected by Earl Weaver, 
nationally known judge. 


FAIRFIELD HATCHERY, Lock Box 520, Lancaster, Ohio 


CHICKS 3557519 


Balance few days before shipping. Our low prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kinds. Accredited. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms Box 910 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


CHICKS. C.O.D. ix oifeks 


pone bred a Breeding supervised by expert judge. 
Write for catal 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
30,000 Chicks weekly — 9c each 


and 5 Reds, Kocks, Min., Leghorns, Giants, ete. 100 per 
cent elivery guar. Pre aid. Our 16th year. ‘Catalog free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHE! Box S56, Richfield, Pa. 
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Some Worth-While 
Poultry Jottings 











It’s usefulness I’m praisin’, 
And my ditty I am raisin’ 
To the best and truest feathered friend of men; 
So here’s to that great blessin’, 
May her shadow never lessen, 
Just the humble and hard-workin’ barnyard 
hen! 


HEN feeding sour milk, I always had 

trouble with the chicks getting wet all 
over. This year I took three plastering 
laths and made a trough, using one lath for 
the bottom, and the other two for the sides. 
With short pieces of lath I made ends, allow- 
ing them to extend an inch on each side to 
prevent. tilting over. The chicks do not get 
themselves all mussed up, like they do in 
other troughs and fountains, as the narrow- 
ness of the trough prevents it. 
Ohio. W. E. Farver. 


For gape worms I use one teaspoonful of 
London purple, dusted in the under 
feathers of the hen after she has gone to 
roost with her brood. I find it will kill 
the worms. Kate M. Wells, Tenn. 








A famous hen is Beauty. She is a White 
Leghorn, and laid 308 eggs in her pullet year, 
average weight of eggs being 23.8 ounces a 
dozen. Her mother laid 260 eggs, and her 
grandmother laid 198 eggs as a _ pullet. 
Beauty is owned by Archie M. Larson, of 
Idaho. 


Laying honors have been snatched from 
Leghorns by Rhode Island Reds in the 
Maryland State Egg-Laying Contest. 
The pen of Reds is entered from Mas- 
sachusetts. The ten Reds in 17 weeks 
of the contest laid 705 eggs. One hen 
laid 92 eggs in that time. By the time 
you read this, probably some other 
breed will be ahead, 


I raise turkeys successfully, and have very 
little trouble (sometimes none at all) with 
their dying when small. With the first feed- 
ing of hard-boiled egg I cut dandelion leaves 
very fine and mix with it. With each and 
every feed, even after they are able to eat 
whole wheat, I give them some of the dande- 
lion leaves. Mrs. Maud Clineduist, Md. 


‘‘Like begets like,’”? says Mrs. C. E. 
Haggarty, a White Leghorn breeder, of 
Hardin county, O. And Mrs. Haggarty 
selects only such eggs for hatching as she 
wishes her pullets to lay. A fine plan, 
I'd'‘say. W. E. F., Ohio. 


Egg flavor: In investigations made some 
years ago, by feeding nitrogenous and car- 
bonaceous feeds, it was found that hens fed 
a ration of wheat, middlings, cottonseed- 
meal and skim-milk, produced eggs with a 
disagreeable flavor and odor, small yolks, 
and poor keeping qualities. On the other 
hand, hens fed largely on cracked corn and 
corn dough laid larger eggs with richer yolks 
and better flavor. However, the latter 
ration gave a smaller egg production. When 
there was a proper blending of both nitrog- 
enous and carbonaceous materials, there 
were better production, better size, and im- 
proved flavor. 
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End Flies 


THIS EASY 
SAFE WAY 






Just shoot a few puffs of McNess’ Fly Killer 
into the air. That’s all there is to it. Flies drop 
dead in a hurry. No chasing—no swatting— 
no sticky papers—no dangerous poisons. 


FLY KILLER 


9 





harms nothing but flies. Won’t spot nor stain. 
Has a clean, piney odor. Is simple, sure, safe, 
easy to use. Works quickly — is a sure insect 
killer. Is used extensively by large creameries, 
cheese factories, meat markets, restaurants 
and all other places where flies are a nuisance. 


YOUR McNESS DEALER 


will gladly demonstrate it in your own home when he 
calls with his ‘‘Store on Wheels.” He also brings Pain 
Oil, Crystal Cleanser, Extracts, Spices, Guaranteed 
Brushes—over 240 items—all guaranteed and backed 


by a Million Dollar Company 


FURST-McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. D-4 Clark, Adams and Linden Sts., FREEPORT, ILL. 

















is) Stakby Cfucksé 
a RICAN- INSPECTED 





Quality Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 
Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, 


@ JUST: RITE. 








40 Popular and Rare Breeds, including Jersey Black 
Houdans, Campines, Sussex, Spanish, Dark Cornish, Duck- 


lings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for’ Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. International B. C. A. Chicks in 


Quality Matings as follows: 
00% Li 


ive Arrival Guaranteed. Postpaid prices on 
S. C. White, Buff, Brown, = and R. C. Brown I eghorns.. 
aueres and White Rocks, R. I Reds, S. C. Anconas 


s. Black Minoreas, White Wyandottes 
Biack Langshans, Silver Wyandottes, R “Ww 


re and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. White owe 
. Brahmas, Blue Andalusians, Partridge Rocks, 


2s 50 100 500 1000 
- $3.75 $7.00 $13.00 * $60.00 $12>.00 
-50 8.00 15. 


wks acbedessee .00 72.00 138.00 

oat Orpi.gtons...... 4.75 8.50 16.00 77.00 144.00 
Us ncdtnoes caves 75 8.50 16.00 77 144.00 
edie 6.00 11.00 20.00 98.00 195.00 

C. Anconas 6.00 11.00 20.00 98.00 195.00 


Mixed Assorted, $10 per 100. Heavy , RS, $13 per 100. All other breeds priced reasonable. 
ALL CHICKS AFTER MAY 15TH, 2 CENTS PER CHICK LESS THAN ABOVE PRICES 
Splendid, Big, Mlustrated, Fifty-six Page Catalog x 
invest your money this season in the Famous Nabob 18k Strains. The most profitable investment you can make in 


the poultry field right now. 


Stamps appreciated. Don’t fail to get this Catalog and 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box A-3, Gambier, Ohio. 





“CAPON-GOLD” 


What’s-A-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chickens. The coining of The-Gold to your 


account, fully illustrated and explained. 


The Capon, The-Pot-of-Gold all in natural colors, in a 


brand new 64-page book. It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry busi- 
ness. Tells everything you want to know about capons. Lists of capon dealers’ addresses. Tells how 
to prevent ‘‘Slips.’” Where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are immense eating. 

Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. To introduce the new book quickly will send a 


r equ ar 50c copy to your address prepaid for 
y 


TEN CENTS, one dime, coin or stamps. 


George Beuoy, R. R. 39 Cedar Vale, Kans. 





FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod fora 2-in. 
Hog Fence, Freight 
Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 
18¢ in Iowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. J 





INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 4-4 qi 


MORTON, ILLS. 4 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE] 


é¢ Conte per Foot and, up. DiREeh 
han wood. iQ 


Write for FREE Fence Book and 


Low Prices. ' 

‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. Itt 
Dept. 409 Kokomo, Ind. 4 
> t 
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The Corn Belt at Washington 


By Frederic William Wile 




















SSOCIATED PRESS news item (early in April): 
“Both Senate and House agricultural committees 
will continue to wrestle with farm-relief legislation, 


but with no prospects of an agreement for some 
time to come.” 


That’s the story of farm politics at Washington in a nutshell. 
All March was spent in wind-jamming, and as these reflections 
went Farm Journalward at the end of the Easter holidays, the 
prospect was that April would prove equally conversational and 
correspondingly barren of results. 

The gallant gladiators from the Corn Belt—the Des Moines 
conference ‘““Committee of Twenty-Two’’—have been relentlessly 
on the job for six weeks and more. But they got exactly no- 
where. Unlimited opportunity for presentation of their case was 
granted them. About everything in the dictionary on the subject 
of acrop surplus, and 


the Hawkeye State as wallowing in the “greatest prosperity in 
its history.” Cynical souls who don’t like the Dickinson Bill 
produced these advertisements at the House hearings on agri- 
cultural relief, and proceeded to ask embarrassing questions. 

The incident caused some mirth and much added confusion 


on Capitol Hill. 


N the other hand, the Corn-Belters are deriving some 
eleventh-hour hope from the fact that the Cotton Belt has 
come to their rescue. The American Cotton Growers Exchange, 
of Memphis, Tenn., representing ten cotton co-ops, issued a 
public statement during the early days of April endorsing the 
modified Dickinson Bill. On Capitol Hill it was thought that the 
cotton manifesto had a good deal of the tone of ‘““Sam’’ Thompson, 
president of the 





what to do about it, 
was aired, and re- 
aired. But, as the \ 
Irishman in the story if j . 
said, Congress is 
‘just where. it was 
before, only more 
so,” at this writing, 
on the eternal prob- 
lem of rural relief. 


coals 


S ENATOR 
BORAH, who al- 
ways commands the 
ear of the country, 
warns the Adminis- 
tration and all his 
brother Republicans 
that they’d better do 
something for the 
bucolic brother, or 
invite ‘disaster’ at 
the November elec- 
tions. The same kind 
of a blast came from 
William Hirth, of 
Missouri, chairman 
of the Corn Belt Con- 
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American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 
The Corn-Belters 
claim that if only 
= < half’ of the southern 
3. cee Congressmen who 
voted against the 
4 cold McNary-Haugen 
Bill can be won over, 
and the northern and 
western strength re- 
tained, the support- 
ers of the modified 
Dickinson Bill—that 
is, the midwestern 
group—can win. 


cnelncs 


HE most that the 

Administration is 
prepared to support 
Was announced by 
Secretary Jardine on 
April 13. It is much 
less than the Corn- 
Belters are asking. 
It does not include 
the vital Corn Belt 
demand for the use 











ference. Mr. Hirth 
told the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee 
that the days are 
gone when farmers 
“could be led around 
by the nose.” Also admonished Senators to quit “sidestepping.”’ 

Hirth closed his testimony with the flat statement that if the 
Middle West can’t get relief legislation with bone and sinew in 
it, it would prefer to return to the corn-fields “empty-handed.” 

The best guess around Washington still is that something 
answering that description will be about the condition in which 
the Corn-Belters will go home. 

ONGRESS’S commonest alibi for failure to enact farm legis- 

lation this session is “lack of unanimity’? among the big 

agricultural organizations. .Coolidge, Hoover, Jardine and other 
Administration bigwigs advance the same argument. All of ’em 
say, in effect: ‘Let Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, Co-Op- 
erative Union, Agricultural Council, Midwest Conference and 
all the rest of ’em get together on something resembling common 
ground, and then see how quickly action will result.” 

The farmers always talk a language the politicians understand. 
But when they talk against each other, they’re only voices crying 
in the wilderness. Nobody will listen. 


HE Des Moines committee crowd had its joint and several 
noses rather put out of joint by the recent “booster” adver- 
tising of the Iowa newspapers in the East. 


This advertising took the form of some staggering statistics 
about the 1925 corn crop. In glowing facts and figures it depicted 


The annual “egg-rolling” took place at Easter on the south lawn of the White 

House. The newspapers say there were 45,000 people there, and very likely there tion fee” plan. for 

were ten or fifteen thousand. From the looks of this picture, there were more ae 
lunches eaten than eggs rolled 


of the federal taxing 
power, the ‘‘equaliza- 


making all producers 
of a given product 
‘share in the loss of 
selling the surplus abroad. The plan may be summed up thus: 


(a) A federal farm board to “interpret’’ market in- 
formation, and get such information to the farmer 
through his organizations. 


(b) Creation of a ‘revolving emergency fund” to assist 
the co-operatives when they are unable to finance 
their products through the Intermediate Credit 
Banks. The Intermediate Banks were organized 
to do exactly this thing, but the idea is that their 
regulations are a little too strict. The ‘revolving 
fund’ managers would be authorized to take 
longer chances on loans, with possibilities of loss 
to the Treasury. 


It is more than doubtful whether even this denatured plan for 
farm relief will get further than introduction. 


seadiencs 


HAT’S wrong in the Philippines? The President’s sudden 

appointment of Col. Carmi A. Thompson, Ohio politician, to 
“survey” the 7,000 islands and islets ruled by Gen. Leonard Wood, 
took Washington’s breath away. 

Everybody is waiting for the real reason. Few believe that 
the ‘“‘survey” hasn’t some specific and vital purpose, yet undis- 
closed., The Filipino native politicians, many think, may have 
put more teeth into the independence movement than is generally 
suspected in the U.S. A. 
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P.A. 
speaks 


your smoke § 


language 





YOU and your jimmy-pipe 
and Prince Albert will hit it 
off together like the three 
musketeers. Pals from the 
first puff! Because, P.A. 
speaks your language. It 
knows your tongue and re- 
fuses to mistreat it. Not a 
tongue-bite or a throat-parch 
in a ton. The Prince Albert 
process fixes that! 

If you’ve tried to smoke a 
pipe and given it up for a bad 
job, give it another whirl 
now ... with Prince Albert. 
Millions of smoke-happy men 
say to you that you can smoke 
a pipe. It’s just a matter of 
using the right fuel! 

Why, you'll even wish your 
pipe had a Yale Bowl, just 


PRINGE ALBERT 


MAY, 1926 


jammed with this joy tobacco. 
Like it? Man, they couldn’t 
take that jimmy-pipe away 
from you with a bench-war- 
rant when you get going with 
good old P.A. Cool and 
sweet and fragrant, P.A. 
knocks pipe-grouches for an 
indoor loop. It’s got every- 
thing you ever wished for in 
asmoke. You'll say so, after 


that first perfect puff. 


Park any doubts just out- 
side the nearest store that 
hands out the familiar red 
tins. Tell the man you want 
a tidy red tin of P. A. (That 
means jimmy-pipe joy in any 
language!) Then you’re all 
set to clip Coupons of Con- 
tent... from now on! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 





© 1926,R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and 

pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by the 

Prince Albert process. 
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Better Health for Babies 


country is safer for a cow or hog to live 
in than it is for a little baby. This is 
especially true in districts where the latest scientific methods are 
employed to protect livestock, while the infants on the farm battle 
with disease and defects as best they can. i 
The importance of making the community safe for babies is so 
great as to challenge every forward-looking rural resident. Re- 
cently 22 baby clinics brought forth 852 infants to be examined, 
with the result that 2,231 defects were discovered—many were 
minor defects, but in a considerable number so serious that medical 
attention was required, although a great majority of the children 
taken to the clinic were apparently quite normal. Some of the 
children were found underweight, others under the normal height, 
and some suffered from adenoids 


D: H. W. WILEY has said that this 


By Earle W. Gage 


that is, the education of mothers in personal 
hygiene in regard to the feeding reel roper 
care of their children. The World War 
brought home to us the fact that a nation's strength chiefly con- 
sists In the mental and bodily strength of its citizens. By neg- 
lecting the welfare of the child, therefore, the man- and woman- 
power of the nation is sapped at its source. Every race marches 
forward on the feet of little children, so that the conservation of 
child life is far-reaching indeed. The babies of today will form 
the nation of tomorrow. 

During the war a welfare worker declared that it was more 
dangerous to be a baby in England than a soldier in France, and 
to verify this, showed that in 1915 nine soldiers died in France 
every hour, while in that same hour twelve babies died in the 
United Kingdom. This is at the 





or diseased tonsils. 

These clinics should be held in 
every part of the country, and 
should not be held for sick chil- 
dren, but may better be adver- 
tised as ‘‘well-baby clinics.” At 
these clinics a complete physical 
examination of the child is made. 
The child is weighed and meas- 
ured and its weight and height 
compared with a standard chart. 
A chart is made out for each 
child and any defects are pointed 
out to the mother. The chart is 
retained by the examiners, a 
duplicate being sent to the par- 
ents. To make the clinic most 
effective, it is necessary to see 
that the recommendations are 
carried out, and thus a letter of 
inquiry should be sent three 
months later to find out what 
has been done, and if no steps 
have been taken, learn why the 
parents have ignored the recom- 








rate of one every five minutes. 
It is estimated that as many 
more died prematurely. Think 
what it would mean if the death 
rate among babies could be re- 
duced one-half. 


O YOU know how many 
babies are sacrificed yearly 

in your community? Was it 
safer in the trenches than in your 
average home? The casualty list 
is the horror of warfare, but the 
infant mortality is the horror of 
peace. The loss of life in the 
war has made a baby’s life 
doubly precious, so now there 
is no more patriotic duty than 
that of protecting the children. 
Back in 1918 the “Children’s 
Campaign” was instituted in the 
United States, the object being 
the saving of 100,000 babies a 
year. A nation-wide weighing 
and measuring test of children up 











mendations. The results have 
been satisfactory, as the average 
parent cares enough about the 
child’s welfare and future to endeavor to relieve any defect once 
he knows of it. 

At no time in the history of civilization have so much time and 
work been spent on the all-important question of child welfare as 
at present. Noris it a local issue alone. It is nation-wide. People 
ask why such interest is being exhibited along these lines and some 
of the older folks are possibly inclined to tell us that in their day 
if a child lived and grew, all was well, but that if it died, nothing 
could have been done for it. The great burden of responsibility 
as to whether the child lived or died was then, as now, placed on 
the mother. 


HE prime object of the child-welfare movement is, of course, 

to reduce the infant mortality and in addition to try to have 
the mother’s responsibility shared more or less by the state through 
such local organizations as public-health nurses, medical health- 
officers and departments of public health in general, working 
7 eg local agencies, such as the Home Bureau and women’s 
clubs. 

A physician with a large rural practise recently declared that 
he was often confronted with the confession of the young mother, 
who unhesitatingly said that she knew nothing about the care of 
her new-born baby. It is the duty of every mother to teach her 
daughter these facts, and lessons should not be withheld until the 
young woman becomes a mother. 

Where women have an effective Home Bureau organization, the 
public-health nurse may be employed along these lines to aid and 
direct the young mother, so that she will be better physically to 
bear her burden, and be in possession of at least elementary prin- 
ciples of care of the babe. Fortunately the rural districts are not 
faced with slums, where thousands of people live in a small area, 
but both in town and country there is an altogether too high per- 
centage of ignorance regarding the proper care of our most im- 
portant crop—the babies. 

Child-welfare work should never be looked upon as the 
work of charity, but rather as a course in “mothercraft’’— 


A modern baby clinic 


to six years of age was devised 
as.an initial step in the campaign. 
It was a sort of national stock- 
taking and those markedly under weight and size were picked out 
for some special care. Startling results were developed. 


HOULD we ask a man living in a section comprising 25,000 

people (an average county) if his section is healthy, he would 
probably reply, ‘“Why, yes, I should say that it was very healthy.” 
But the chances are that it is nowhere near so healthy as it should 
be, for the United States as a whole is as yet, from the health point 
of view, hardly developed at all. We who have led the world in 
the invention of time-saving machinery maintain life-losing ma- 
chinery in our homes and their surroundings. 

If your county has a population of 25,000 people, here is a very 
probable picture of its condition: 

More than 100 people died in your county last year who might 
be alive today if methods thoroughly known to health work had 
been applied. Forty babies died in your county last year of pre- 
ventable disease. One baby out of every eleven born in the 
United States dies before it is a year old, and one mother out of 
every 135 dies in bringing her child into the world. If there are 
100,000 people in your county, just multiply those figures by four. 

Your county spends an average of 50 cents per capita for health 
protection, and if yours is an average county you do it grudgingly. 
At the same time you are spending $1.50 for police protection 
and $8.75 per capita for public education. Suppose we spend as 
much to keep folks well as we do to put them in jail? Wouldn't 
we have better communities? 

Public-health boards, newly roused to the need to conserve 
human health, are turning their attention to the group where the 
greatest danger and the greatest hope lie—the children. 

It is in keeping that, at the close of this first quarter of a century, 
which has accomplished more to insure the rights of children than 
innumerable centuries preceding it, there should be launched a 
festival day to celebrate all that has happened and to look forward 
to greater achievements. That is the significance of May Day 
for Child Health, a national festival of childhood. May Day, 
1926, is the third of these celebrations. 
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Look Out! 


Look for the picture of the Quaker on every package of oats you get. 


That’s the only way to get the famous “Quaker flavor”—that you want 


HAT you want in oats is result of guesswork but of certain 
flavor. ‘Everything else takes Quaker milling processes applied 
second place. Oats to be at its best - to the finest, plumpest oats that 
must have—real “Quaker” flavor. grow. Some 50 years were spent 










Nobody has yet succeeded in in perfecting. it. \ 
imitating that enticing, toasty ae ae ‘ 
tang of the Quaker brand. Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 







People who ordinarily don’t take minutes. It makes the finest, the 
to oats, find delight in that unique most savory and quickest of hot 
flavor. Once you taste it, you are breakfasts. 
spoiled for ordinary oats, So Due to Quaker milling methods, 

“ : . . ” 
when asked to “try” a substitute, it supplies the “roughage” you 
“ec ” Py 
say NO. need to make’ laxatives seldom 
That flavor is not the necessary. 






















Two Kinds Now at Grocers 


The Quaker Oats you have ‘always. known 
and Quick Quaker—cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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EASY TO SEAL 
EASY TO OPEN 


GOOD LUCK Double Lip rings 
ate the same quality as GOOD 
LUCK Regular, known to housc- 
wives everywhere. They fit all 
standard jars and stay alive indefi- 
nitely. For every kind of canning. 
We have made Double Lip jar 
tings for over twenty five years. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and hardware 
stores everywhere and come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep them, send 10 
cents for sample dozen. For 10 cents in 
stamps we will mail you our Home Can- 
ners Year Book with full instructions for 
Home Canning, sterilization tables and 
many excellent recipes, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER CO. 
62 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 








3] 9 NEEDLEWORK 


OE a 

AND IDEAS 
Magazine, bringing 
you each month the 
newest designs for 
embroidery, crochet- 
ing, knitting, hand 
work of every kind. 
Each design clearly illus- 
trated with step-by-step 
directions so simple that /f 
even a beginner can fol- 
low them with complete 
success. Needlecraft has | 
over one million subscri- 


bers. Towinmore friends 
we make this special 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


Send the coupon below with only 25 cents, coin or 
stamps, for six wonderful issues of Needlecraft. Mf, 
after receiving three copies you are not more than satis- 
fied, simply write us and we will refund your money. 
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N six fascinating is- , 


DESIGNS 


sues of Needlecraft 





Needlecraft Magazine 

60 Weston St., Augusta, Maine 

I enclose 25 cents for Needlecraft for six months. 
I understand that if after receiving 3 issues, | am 
not satisfied, you return my money. 


Street or R. F. D......... 
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The Right Kinds of China 


By Margaret H. Haggert and L. A. Schepp 








2, NE thing I am going 10 buy before 
long,’ said a housewife in my 


hearing recently, “is some new 
dishes. According to Father and the 
newspapers, things are more prosperous 
than they were and china is cheaper than 
it has been of late years. The boys have 
talked so long of cherishing our ‘hand- 
nicked’ china that I fear they won’t be 
able to eat properly from whole dishes 
again. But one thing I have firmly de- 
cided upon is to use the new dishes every 
day and not put them on the highest shelf 
of the pantry, using them but three or 


cups as saucers to begin with. I am sure 
no women are engaged in modeling china, 
for they wouldn’t put the cracks, creases 
and bumps in the cream-pitchers, which 
allow the cream to become anchored so 
firmly that it is hard to remove.’ 

Later investigations showed us. that 
American china has greatly improved in 
the lAst few years, and by purchasing it 
we help along the industry. The com- 
plaint used to be that the glaze cracked 
easily, but that has been corrected by 
using different clays and temperatures for 
firing. American china used to be too 

















The bowl-shaped cups at the right are easily kept clean. The two cups at left have 
too many creases where dirt can lodge 


four times a year. I want my family to be 
accustomed to a correctly laid table so 
that when the boys go away from home, a 
bread-and-butter plate won’t simply be 
a dish cluttering up the table. Then, 
too, I don’t want them to be like the boy 
who wanted to know (after a four-year 
absence from home) where the one- 
handled sugar-bowl had gone.” 

“But,” said I, “surely you won’t use 
your new set of dishes every day, when 
you have to depend on 


highly decorated, but the decorations are 
now better worked out as to color and 
form and much of the good china has 
conventionalized designs of soft, beautiful 
colors instead of realistic flowers that 
seem to be waiting to be picked. 


T is well to know how to detect defects 
when buying tableware. The novice 
will not be able to exercise the judgment 
of an expert, but by calling attention to a 
few very common de- 





the boys’ help to wash 
them?” 

“Yes, I shall,” said 
my neighbor, “but I 
am going to buy a stock 
pattern sq,I can replace 
broken dishes. Some 
people are as upset over 
a broken cup as they 
would be over the death 
of a heifer. I broke a 
little bowl once when 
visiting my — grand- 





fects in. tableware the 
housewife can avoid pur- 
chasing the more in- 
ferior pieces. 

Chinaware sometimes 
has small cracks that 
can hardly be detected 
by the eye. If the 
would-be purchaser will 
set the piece of ware on 
the counter and tap it 
with a lead pencil the 
sound emitted will tell 





mother. It had be- 
longed .to her gold- 


if it is perfect’ or im- 
perfect. «A dull sound 





banded tea-set, but you 
would have thought it 
was priceless, Anyway, 
it spoiled a whole day, 
and my childish desire 
to be helpful remains a 
painful memory. 


“DUT,” she contin- 

ued, “‘forewarned is 
forearmed, so I shall 
buy dishes which do not 
break easily. You know 








means a crack, and a 
clear, bell-like sound 
means a sound piece of 
ware. Another defect 
often noted is what is 
designated as “craze.” 
This is a small vein-like 
crack (it may be few or 
many) running through 
the glaze but not ex- 
tending into the body 
of the ware itself, 

Small bits of foreign 








there is a kind of china 
made with rolled edges 
which hotels and in- 
stitutions use. This doesn’t chip easily 
and is made in light weight, too. I have 
found also that a scalloped or fluted edge 
on dishes nicks easily, so I always get those 
having straight edges. 

“When I buy cups, I avoid fancy shapes 
and handles that are perched on the side. 
I prefer bowl-shaped cups with no model- 
ing which takes extra time to clean. A 
handle whose lower part is molded into 
the cup itself will stay on for awhile.” 

“Even then,” I remarked, “there are 
so many saucers left; for cups will break.” 

“Don’t you know,” was the reply, 
“that cups and saucers can be purchased 
separately? I shall buy twice as many 


Smooth surfaces, ideal for 
cream-jug 


clay matter often ad- 
here to chinaware; when 
looking for these on the 
back of a plate, saucer or other piece, 
scratches or cuts will be observed which 
were made when it was in the hands of a 
finisher in the pottery. The gold or 
colors on decorated china may often be 
found partly burned off or very dull 
instead of bright. 

By a little close examination, many 
pieces will-be found crooked or a little out 
of shape, the result of burning too hard 
or handling while yet in a clay state and 
before it has sufficiently dried. There is 
no better way of detecting this variation 
from line than by placing plates or saueers 
on top of each other in a pile. The warped | 
pieces will not fit snugly in the pile. a 






































Recipes for Early 
Fruits 











HILE rhubarb is classified as a 

hardy perennial herb, it is used as a 
fruit, providing variety at the time of 
vear when most needed. There is no 
reason why such a valuable and inexpen- 
sive food should not be put up in quan- 
tities for winter use. Rhubarb ean be 
canned for pies or sauce, or combined with 
other fruits. 


Rhubarb-and-fig preserve requires 6 
pounds of rhubarb cut into small pieces, 
3 lemons (juice and grated rind), 1 pound 
of figs (minced) and 4 pounds of sugar. 
Combine the rhubarb, figs and sugar, and 
allow the mixture to stand overnight. Add 
the juice and the rind of the lemons. Cook 
the mixture slowly until it is thick, turn 
into glasses, and seal, it when it is set. 


Rhubarb-and-strawberry conserve is 
made with 1 quart of berries, 34 pound of 
rhubarb, 3 cupfuls of sugar. Wash the 
fruit, cut the rhubarb into small pieces 
and crush the berries slightly. Combine 
the ingredients. Cook slowly until thick. 
Pack in sterilized jars. One-half cupful of 
walnut meats can be added. Raspberries 
can be used instead of strawberries, if 
desired, using 1 cupful of berries to 2 
cupfuls of rhubarb and 3 cupfuls of sugar. 


Four-fruit jelly has a fine flavor. Use 
equal quantities of ripe currants, rasp- 
berries, strawberries and red_ cherries. 
Stone the cherries carefully, being careful 
to preserve any juice that escapes. Mix 
the fruit together, turn it into a linen bag 
and squeeze it carefully and thoroughly; 
when it has ceased to drip, measure the 
juice and to each pint allow 1 pound 2 
ounces of loaf sugar; then mix the juice 
and sugar together, putting them into an 
enameled kettle, and boil about one-half 
hour, skimming frequently. When the 
jelly test is obtained, seal in the usual way. 


To stone cherries without bruising 
them, run a long, coarse darning-needle 
through a cork to act as a handle. With 
the needle, open the stem end of the 
cherry and draw out the stone with the 
finger, or a new wire hairpin. With the 
hairpin you can pull the stone right out 
without wasting any juice. 


Canned strawberries: Crush 2 quarts 
of freshly picked berries and cook gently 
for 20 minutes, then drain the juice from 
them and boil it with 1 pound of heated 
sugar to each pint of juice: skim and boil 
until it thickens. Fill heated jars with 
fresh, clean, whole berries (hulled). Pour 
the sirup, boiling hot, over the berries 
until it covers them and fills the jar, then 
seal. Have tops, jars and rubbers steril- 
ized in boiling water. 


Cherries used for garnishing salads or 
fruit cup are prepared thus: Wash and 
stone 6 pounds of Morello or pie cherries. 
Place in a large bowl, cover with vinegar 
and allow to stand for 48 hours; then drain 
off all the vinegar, weigh cherries, and to 
every pound of fruit use 1 pound of sugar. 
Place in a stone crock alternate layers of 
sugar and cherries, then cover. Stir them 
up from the bottom of*the crock, twice 
every day, for four days, then pack in 
jars or bottles and cover with the sugar 
sirup that formed in the crock and seal. 
They will keep perfectly and are of ex- 
cellent flavor. 





Py ddy ALS in jelly are an indica- 
tion that too much sugar was 
used in making. 
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same, please” 


No wonder the plates come back for more! 
A glance at the Heinz methods tell you why:— 


1. The dry spaghetti itself. Made by Heinz of 
specially selected Durum wheat flour. 


2. Tomatoes. Grown under Heinz supervision 
from seed developed by Heinz. 
3. Cheese. A special brand. 


4, Spices. Secured by Heinz buyers where they 
actually grow. 


5. Cooking. Recipe by a famous Italian chef. 
The delicious total—cooked—all ready for your 
table—now. 


HEINZ 


COOKED ‘ 


Sp aghetti 








In tomato auce with cheese 


The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS H. J. HEINZ COMPANY ~- PITTSBURGH, PA. 





le 


TRY THIS FOR DINNER: 
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SCALLOPED SALMON—1-lb. can Pink SALMON, 12 cup 
bread crumbs, 1 tbsp, butter, 1 tbsp. flour, 1 pt. milk, 
salt, pepper, paprika. Melt butter, add flour, stir until 
mixed. Remove from fire—add milk. Heat and thicken, 
add seasonings. Butter baking dish, add layer bread 
crumbs, then one of Salmon, until filled. Cover with 
dressing. Top with crumbs and butter, Bake 20 minutes. 


CANNED PINK 


SALMON 


‘King of Food Fish’ 


Sustains and Satisfies 
Hearty Appetites 


UT-DOOR LIFE and work create the de- 

mand for “fuel” food three times a day. 
Women who enjoy planning substantial meals 
are depending more and more on canned Pink 
SALMON. Always in Season; Always Con- 
venient; Higher in protein or muscle and tissue 
building than meat at MUCH LESS COST! 

It can be served in countless savory ways. 
Salmon on toast or creamed starts the day right 
with good, rich sea food. At noon, a tempting 
dish of Pink SALMON and macaroni (such a dish 
ean be prepared at a total cost of about 35c!). 
Kor the evening meal, serve it in place of steak, 
hot, with a fish sauce, or in a combination dish 
with potatoes and rice. 

COMPARE THE FOOD VALUE 
% Protein 












Pink Salmon 21.40 
AR i Ee Ee ee rere 16.50 
Sugar Cured Ham ............ _ ...-14.20 
NIUE | c<vctine‘docdlitdiniccliehieiiabiieed sa 13.40 
a a saan a. : 13.10 
a ef EE es ee 12.00 
CU i it i alll —_ . 8.00 


Baked Beans (canned)....... 
SE a Sa, Suara 
Scientifically packed and cooked right in the 
can, all the valuable energy-giving elements, deli- 
eate natural flavor and freshness sealed in. The 
“King of Food Fish” serves every purpose of 
choice meats—at a cost of not more than 25c a 
can!l—and it provides more health value. (Be 
sure the label says PINK SALMON.) ° 
Buy it in quantity—a dozen cans or a case at 
a time. A great Food Saving—in Time, Labor 
and Expense. 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2553 L. C. Smith Building 
Seattle, Washington 











FREE recipe 
book—‘**Forty 
New Ways to 
Serve Salmon.”’ 


Address 


prize contest. 
Brand Pink Sal: 
(CJ Send U. 8S, Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) 


on food value mon, and its beneficial Iodine. 


Name......... 





ne 


“7 out _ . 
mail Coupon for ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS, 
our attractive 2553 L, C, Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash.: ee 


() Please send me (free) booklet ‘‘Forty Ways to 
Serve Salmon.”’ 
() Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in $1,000 
Made with............... Gockintibs : ¢ 


mon, 





PINK SALMON WITH RICE 

Line the bottom and sides 
of a mold with cold boiled 
rice one-half inch thick, fill 
the cavity with creamed Pink 
SALMON and cover with rice. 
Steam 45 minutes, serve with 
white sauce. 


PINK SALMON CHOWDER 

Pound of.canned Pink SAL- 
MON, 1 onion, 1 oy milk, 1 
potato, % lb. salt pork, 2 
crackers, seasoning. Cut up 
pork and onion and fry until 
they are a light brown. Mix 
with diced potato and pink 
Salmon, Season. Cover with 
boiling water, and let simmer 
for 20 minutes. Add milk and 
finely broken crackers. 


PRIZES 
FOR | 
CHOICE RECIPES 
First prize...........8 500.00 





Second prize 100.00 
Third prize 40.00 
Fourth prize......... 20.00 
Fifth prize............ 15.00 


20 prizes, $10 each 200. 
25 prizes, Seach 125.00 


$1000.00 

Did you ever serve 
canned Pink SALMON so 
tastily that family and 
guests just couldn’t get 
enough of its delicious- 
ness? Then your dish is 
worth a place in our new 
recipe book—every dish 
in it a prize wifner! 
Here’s your opportunity 
to show your skill at 
good cookery and be well 
repaid—a simple dish has 
just as much chance to 
win as an elaborate one. 


Suggestions on Contest: 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many persons 
it should serve. 

We should like to know your 
total cost preparing recipe. 

Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer and send 
label. Contest closes August 
31, 1926, 
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Salads and Salad 


Dressings 


— 2 








VERY day should be a salad day, but 

salads are especially necessary during 
the winter and early spring, in order to 
balance the heat- and energy-producing 
foods so plentifully served during cold 
weather. Raw cabbage, apples and or- 
anges are excellent, for this purpose, as 
they are rich in vitamins and mineral 
salts, The recipes which follow suggest 
ways of using these products and others 
which are available at this time of the 
year, 


Cabbage salad requires 1 small onion, 
1 small head of cabbage, and boiled 
dressing. Chop onion and cabbage very 
fine, season with salt and pepper, and add 
salad dressing. A few stalks of celery or 
14 cupful of raisins, chopped peanuts or 
chopped apple will give variety to this 
salad. 


Orange salad should be made with 
seedless or navel oranges: With 4 oranges 
use 19 cupful of finely chopped celery, 
Remove skins from oranges and cut into 
slices, discarding all the white membrane. 
Mix with the celery and moisten thor- 
oughly with dressing. Arrange on lettuce 
leaves and put a spoonful of the dressing 
over the top. 


Lazy-daisy salad has string-beans for 
foliage. The flower is made by cutting 
the white portion of a hard-boiled egg to 
resemble the petals of a daisy and by using 
the yolk for the center. Arrange flowers 
and “leaves”? on a lettuce leaf and serve 
with mayonnaise dressing. 


Beet-and-bean salad can be made with 
“left-overs.” Slice large pickled beets, 
and cut into small pieces. Have ready 
string-beans or dried Lima beans cooked 
until tender. Marinate the beans with 
French dressing, and arrange on lettuce or 
endive leaves or shredded cabbage, and 
garnish with the beets. 

Prickly-pear salad is pleasing and is 
prepared by laying halves of canned pears 
on lettuce leaves, then sticking blanched 
peanuts or almonds (thinly sliced the long 
Way) thickly over the surface of the pears. 
Serve with boiled dressing. 

Dutched lettuce makes a nice supper 
dish. To prepare, separate and wash 
carefully two heads of lettuce and tear 
each leaf into two or three pieces. Dice 
'¢ pound of ham, fry brown and while 
hot add 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Beat 
an egg light, add to it 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sour cream, then the ham; stir over the 
fire a minute until it thickens, and pour, 
boiling hot, over the lettuce; mix carefully 
with a fork and serve at once, 


Hot potato-salad is made thus: Cook 6 
potatoes with the skins on. When done, 
peel, slice and season. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and celery. Mix 4 table- 
spoonfuls each of vinegar and olive-oil 
and heat to boiling point; pour over the 
potatoes and cover tightly; keep in a 
warm place until used and serve with crisp 
fried bacon or cold sliced meat, 


Raisin-and-vegetable salad is made with 
1 cupful of chopped raw carrots or cooked 
Lima or string beans (cold), 1 cupful of 
diced celery or cucumbers, 1 cupful of 
seedless raisins, and mayonnaise yore 
Combine ingredients with just enough 
mayonnaise to moisten. Arrange in a 
mound on lettuce leaves. For garnish drop 
a spoonful of mayonnaise on top, sprin- 
kling mayonnaise with a dash of paprika. 

Sunflower salad is seasonable. Use 
either fresh or canned sliced peaches, 14 
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= of cottage-cheese, ¥2 cupful of seed- 


ess raisins and mayonnaise dressing. 
Make w smooth paste of the cheese and 
mayonnaise; salt to taste. Place a mound 
of cheese in the center of a lettuce Jeaf 
and arrange the sliced peaches to resemble 
a sunflower. Arrange the -raisins on top 
of the cheese. Bananas thinly sliced can 
be substituted for the cheese. Serve with 
mayonnaise. 


Thousand Island dressing is made with 
1 cupful of mayonnaise dressing, to which 
add 1 cupful of whipped cream, '4 cupful 
of chili sauce or catsup, 2 tablespoonfuls 
of minced pimiento, 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped cucumber or pickle, 1 tablespoon- 


| ful of Worcestershire sauce. Mix in the 
| order given and use at once. 














Mayonnaise dressing cun be made 
quickly as follows: Into a bowl put 2 egg 
yolks, 1 cupful of salad oil, juice of 1 
lemon, 1 level teaspoonful of mustard, 
2 level teaspoonfuls of salt and a dash of 
paprika. Into a double boiler cream, as 
for cream sauce, 14 cupful of flour, 1 cup- 
ful of hot water, butter the size of a wal- 


nut. Bring to boiling point, remove from | 


fire and add to the mixture in the bowl. 
Beat rapidly for a few seconds, or until all 
ingredients are well blended, then add the 
whites of the eggs, beaten stiff. This will 
make almost a quart of mayonnaise and 
can be made in a few minutes. 


Russian dressing is an easy variation of 
mayonnaise dressing. Just before serving 
the dressing, add '% cupful of chili sauce 
to one cupful of thick mayonnaise. 


Salad dressing without eggs: Mix 2 
teaspoonfuls of salt with 34 teaspoonful of 
mustard, 14 teaspoonful of pepper, 14 
teaspoonful of celery salt, 1 tablespoonful 
each of flour and sugar. Add to them 1 
cupful of cream, boil 3 tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and add to mixture, then cook in 
a double boiler until the mixture is 
smooth and creamy. 


French dressing can be made quickly 
thus: Measure the following ingredients 
into a bottle: 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, 14 teaspoonful of pepper, 4 
cupful of vinegar or lemon-juice and *4 
cupful of oil. Cork the bottle tightly 
and shake the mixture until the oil and 
acid are mixed. French dressing can be 
varied by adding 1 teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce in place of the pepper 
and mustard. 


Boiled dressing is made in the following 
way: Measure and mix 2 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of saohiall and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Beat in the yolks of 3 eggs. Add 
14 cupful of weak vinegar and 1 cupful of 
sweet or sour cream. Cook in a double 
boiler until thick. If the boiled dressing 
is to be bottled and kept on hand for any 
length of time, omit the cream but add it 
to the dressing as it is used. The cream 
may be whipped before adding in such 
cases, 























“I love you very much, Papa,” said 
na. 
. love you, dear, when you are a good 
girl,”’ replied her father. 
“But Papa,” said Edna, “‘I love you 
even when you ain’t good” 
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Be sure you get the 
‘Market Day Special” 
with the Sun-Maid girl 





n Package 
nd children 


act about the same 


—says Mary Dean 


“Oh! Goody, goody!—And here’s 
raisins!” I’m sure that’s what your 
children will say when you bring 
this big four pound bag of raisins 
from thestore. Youngsters just whoop 
in anticipation of raisin rice pud- 
dings, raisin cookies, and special 
desserts. 

But get it—and watch the man 
of the house! See his big hand come 
out with the little ones, wanting 
some right out of the bag as soon as 
it’s opened. 

You pay Jess for these ““Market 
Day Special” raisins but you get a 
wonderful quality—plump, clean 
raisins all ready to use—and 4 lbs. 
of them, which means extra treats 
for days, with no extra work! 


For instance, whenever I make 


rice pudding, starting either with 
uncooked or cooked rice, I always 
add a cup of raisins. It’s ten times 
better than plain rice pudding. And 
you can make a fine pudding with 
stale bread—and raisins, 

All sorts of ways to use raisins in 
time-saving, work-saving dishes are 
given in a new booklet I’ll gladly 
send you—“‘Famous Cooks’ Recipes 
for Raisin Cookery.” Just mail me 
the coupon tonight. 

And be sure to ask your grocer 
for a package of ‘“‘Market Day Spe- 
cial” raisins—the big blue bag with 
the Sun-Maid girl on it. The joy 
your whole family gets out of it will 
be a sight to see, 


THany, Boon 


Grown and packed by 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIF 


A cooperative association of 17 


ORNIA 
,000 individual growers. 


“ae ICE 9 Ee ARES OL ENE I, 
Mary Dean 
$2,400 Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California | 
Dept. B-405, Fresno, California 
CASH PRIZES Please send me, free, the 32-page book of “‘Famous Cooks’ | 


Have youafavorite recipe 
using raisins? Send the | Contest. 
couponfor detailsof Sun- | pee eee Ls | 
he rsend Dochacggee Comte ' 
tition. Your recipe has a 
good chance of winning { AddreSS..........c00s0000 
one of the big cash prizes | 

PI sisnicosinteitiocte 


Recipes for Raisin Cookery;’’ also details of Cookery | 
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Jhat friendly | 


feeling! 






The 
New Design 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
lise) Triple Motion 
eed FREEZER 


HREE generations of women have de- 

pended upon White Mountain Freezers. 
They make their frozen dainties at home 
because they are as pure and wholesome as 
they are delicious. 
You, too, will find the New Design White 
Mountain Triple Motion Freezer a real 
friend, when the important question is 
*‘What shall I serve?” 


Let your dealer show you the new fea- 
tures of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Lemon Juice 


For The Breath 


Wake up in the morning now with 
bad taste in your mouth, no appetite, 
headache, dull, lazy feeling? 

Drink California lemon juice in glass 
of hot water every morning one-half 
hour before breakfast and note the 
change in ten days—fresh, clean mouth, 
sweet breath, clear head and ready for 
the day. 

Thousands find this simple, natural 
tonic the one thing that they need. 

Organic salts and acids in the Cal- 
ifornia lemon are natural appetizers 
and digestive aids, so lemons help with | 
indigestion, the most frequent cause of 
constipation, 

Get a dozen California lemons now 
| and make a ten-day test. It costs next 
to nothing and often brings invaluable 
results. 


California Lemons 








Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 

time. Lowers into well 

& special excavation. Eas 

h installed. Costs | 


















> 618 N. oo Washington, 
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Hints for a Woman’s Club 


By Aunt Harriet 








LEASE suggest an appropriate 

feature for a meeting of the Women’s 

Club, during the week preceding 
Mether’s Day. Martha. 


Prepare small “‘memory books” in which 
write a list of questions both serious and 
mirth-provoking. Fasten a pretty pencil 
to each book, by means of ribbon.  Dis- 
tribute the books and ask your members to 
write their answers opposite the questions. 
Here are questions which can be used, and 
others can be added: 

What was the funniest thing that hap- 
pened on your honeymoon? 

Who made up first after the “first quarrel’’? 

What was the menu of the first meal you 
cooked after you were 


as the foundation for each program. On 
that the members can build any super- 
structure that they please. It may be an 
afternoon with the humorists, a musical 
afternoon, a poetical offering, practical work 
such as home-making or cookery, the care of 
children, hospitality, schools, the movies, 
radio, kitchen conveniences, draperies, old- 
fashioned quilts, needlework, or a dozen 
and one other things of interest to farm 
women; and the subject can be presented in 
a manner to benefit all. The country club 
includes the experienced matron, the bride, 
the young mother, the educated woman, the 
uneducated, the timid, the leader, the sensi- 
tive and all other types thrown together: 
and somehow the organization must be all 

things to all women. 





married? 

How much did it 
cost per week to run 
your table? 

How long did it take 
to learn to cook the 
“things that mother 
used to make’’? 

Did you find it hard 
to learn how to iron 
your husband’s shirts? 

How many inches 
did you measure 
around the waist? 

What size shoes did 
you wear? 

How much did you 
weigh? 

What was your 








For this reason it must 
not be too pedantic, 
nor should it be too 
frivolous. 

A good program 
must be like a good 
dinner. The “soup” 
could be a song in 
which all can join; the 
“meat” something 
solid like history or 
current events; the 
‘vegetables’ the prac- 
tical, homely, home- 
making topics; the 
“salad”’ the fun; and 
the ‘‘dessert’””? music 
or fine needlework or 
something in the way 
of a luxury. To sit 








chief recreation when 
you were newly wed? 

What was the very 
first word that your first baby said plainly? 

Award a prize for the set of answers voted 
most interesting, choosing some _labor- 
saving device which will be helpful to 
“mother” in performing her household 
duties. 


LEASE suggest a centerpiece and 
place-cards for a luncheon given in 
May. 


An appropriate centerpiece is shown in the 
illustration. The May-pole, two and one-half 
feet high, is wrapped in pink crépe paper 
and is fastened securely in a round box 
covered with rose petals made of the same 
paper. The ‘rose’? has a yellow center. 
Covered-wire rings measuring five and one- 
half and eight inches in diameter are fastened 
to the pole with ribbons. Crépe paper petals 
in rainbow shades cover the rings and are 
attached at intervals to the ribbons which 
end in lollipop dolls wearing caps and collars 
of pink erépe paper. The sticks of the lolli- 
pops are thrust into paper-covered button 
molds and the place-cards are tied to them, 
with narrow ribbon. While the illustration 
provides but six dolls and place-cards, more 
could be attached. The ribbons should be 
long enough to permit a lollipop to stand 
in front of each “‘place’”’ at table. If pre- 
ferred, pretty paper baskets, holding nuts or 
cream mints, could be used instead of the 
lollipops, with the place-cards tied to the 
basket handles. 


LEASE give suggestions for a well- 
balanced program for a woman’s club. 
Program Committee. 


In many clubs the programs are arranged 
for the entire year, but in others the program 
committee acts for but one meeting. By 
judiciously dividing up the club into twelve 
parts, and placing in each of the divisions 
one woman who is a good leader, it is easy to 
have a delightfully varied program each 
month in-the year. While it is well to have 
some hard-and-fast regulations concerning 2 
history or. literature course to continue 
through the year, it is also well to have 
enough varicty to suit all ages and condi- 
tions. 

For example, if the club is following an 
outline of American history, studying our 
leading pocts, or taking the novelists of our 
own period, or any other worth-while course 
extending through the year, use that course 


For the luncheon table in May 


through a 60-minute 
book review, or an 
hour’s program of classical‘music, is delight- 
ful to a few but tiresome to the majority. 
There should be nothing long-drawn-out 
on any program. A brief sketch of the life 
of a great woman is more enjoyable than 
entering into every detail of her existence. 
Every phase of home life and community 
life will furnish ample material for enjoy- 
able programs, and no country club need feel 
that. it must send off for a ‘‘high brow’’ out- 
line of work. Make your own programs and 
make them to suit your members, your 
needs and your community. By so doing 
you will make some mistakes, but mistakes 
are a part of education. ‘‘We learn to do 
by doing,” was an old maxim which was 
taught us in the schoolroom to our everlast- 
ing profit, and by applying this precept to 
every-day life we grow and develop in an 
amazing manner. 


AN vou tell us what to read in order to 
become better Parents. 
The American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph St., Chicago, Lll., suggests a 
new reading course called ‘‘Our Children.” 
The director of this course, V. O’Shea, asks 
in his opening paragraphs: “If you are a 
father, how much study do you make of the 
business of fatherhood? If you are a mother, 
which comes first in the budgeting of your 
time and energy—your children or other 
matters? How many books have you read 
with a view to securing expert. counsel in the 
rearing of your children?”? The author goes 
on to discuss the complexity of child life, 
physical, mental, social and moral develop- 
ment, the ‘‘teen’’ age, etc., and then suggests 
for reading a half-dozen practical books 
covering the fundamentals of child training. 
“Our Children” is the ninth in the ‘‘Reading 
with a Purpose” series published by the 
American Library Association. Each course 
is a popular introduction to its subject, fol- 
lowed by helpful comments on a few readable 
books that are well within the range of the 
average busy person, The courses and the 
books recommended can be found at most 
libraries; if not, write to the association at 
the address given above. 


Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 



































When It’s Spring 


By Barton Rees Pogue 

















HEN the days get hickey-dickey, 
And your clothes feel sorto sticky 
And you want to pull your shoes off— 
then it’s spring. 
Hain’t no need to tell us fellers 
’Bout the water in your cellars, 
That the equinox has struck us and it’s 
spring. 


We don’t give a rap fer figgers— 
It’s the sun that pulls the triggers 
Of a million pent-up leaf buds on the 
trees; 

















Makes a feller want to seine the 
whole day long 


Makes the grass sit up and notice, 
And you don’t care where your coat is, 
When Old Winter’s up and dusted with 
his freeze. 


You can ’pend on weather bureaus 
Fer your knowledge, but I’m sure of 
Jes’ one item in this world of changin’ 
things; 
When Haz Wilson’s huntin’ burlap 
And he whispers: ‘‘Watch out fer pap!”’ 
Then I’d bet my bottom dollar that it’s 
spring. . 


*Cause he’s fixin’ up fer seinin’, 
Though he knows his pap’s a-claimin’ 
That a feller ought to work his ’rith- 
metic; 
But young Haz hain’t much fer study; 
Him and me and Charlie Duddy 
Ruther’d spend our days 
’round the crick. 


a-loafin’ 


’Pears like every leaf and pebble’s 
Got their voices pitched in trebles 
Jes’ to welcome us with glad and 
cheery song, 
And the water in old Brandy 
’*Sgot a feelin’, warm and dandy; 
Makes a feller want to seine the whole 
day long. 


When the days get hickey-dickey, 
And your clothes feel sorto sticky 
And you want to pull your shoes off— 
then it’s spring. 
Weathermen, they set the seasons, 
But don’t listen to their reasons, 
For the air gets warm and balmy when 
it’s spring. 
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More than six million women 
now make jams 


and jellies 


this simple 


easy way 





All the fruits jell perfecily now every time 


cA PERFECT JELL with only one or two 
minutes’ boiling, saving all the flavor 
and color of the fresh fruit 

HE difficulty in making jams 

and jellies has always been that 
fruits vary greatly in the amount of 
jellying substance which they con- 
tain. 

Even those you depend on to jell most 
readily differ from year to year, and lose 
their jellying quality as they ripen. 

But now—delicious jam or Jelly can 
be made with perfect success every time 
from any variety of fruit, or combina- 
tion of fruits. For after long study and 
investigation, the way has been found to 
extract the jellying substance from fruit 
in which it is abundant so as to produce 







With Certo you no longer 
have to “boil down” your fruit 
juice to make it jell. You get 
half again more jam or jelly 
Srom the same amount of fruit. 


a highly refined, liquid concentrate 
which, used with any fruit juice, gives it 
the required amount of natural jellying 
quality, so that it cannot fail to jell 
perfectly every time. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. It is so flavorless and colorless 
that it can be used with the most deli- 
cate fruits, such as pineapple or straw- 
berry, without changing their color or 
flavor. 

With Certo your fruit jells with only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. The bright 
color of the fresh fruit is no longer dark- 
ened by long cooking and it retains its 
delicate fresh flavor. Douglas PectinCor- 
poration, Granite Building, Rochester, 
N.Y. Jn Canada address Douglas Pack- 
ing Co., Lid., Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10¢ for half-size bottle—enough to make 6- 
10 glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. 





Doveras Peermn Corr. 
405 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me postpaid a half-size trial botele 
of Certo with recipe book. I enclose 10¢ (coin 
or stamps). 


EE? Bree 


Address . 
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Prevent Trouble 


Germs and poisons of decay 
attack your tceth—just as in- 
sects and diseases attack your 


orchards, Protect your teeth as 
you do your fruit—fight the 
causes of decay. 














How I Found Out 


the Beauty Value of My Teeth 


We were just talking —Tom 
and I. “ Speaking of teeth,” he 
said, “Yours are simply glo- 
rious.” 

* Hush, Silly!” I said, but he 
knew I didn’t mean it.... I could 
have told him I’d used Colgate’s 
all my life. But I don’t see why 
we should tell men our beauty 
secrets, do you? 

* ~ > 


Beautiful teeth are just as im- 
portant as a lovely complexion 
as far as beauty is concerned. 
From the standpoint of health 
they are a thousand times more 
important. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


Colgate’s will wash your teeth 
clean. Its mild, tasteless soap 
reaches all the hard-to-get-at ’ 
places between the teeth and 
around the edges of the gums. 
Thus it removes causes of tooth 
decay. Colgate’s washes and 
polishes your teeth, and protects 
your gums, 


Use. Colgate’s after meals and 
at bedtime. It will keep your 
teeth clean and gloriously at- 
tractive. 


Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 


















Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream—35c 





Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—25c Grip” Shaving 


Colgate’s “Handy Colgate’s Talc 


Stick-35e 25c each 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 
terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 

postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1926 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Besure to give 
number and size of pattern wanted. Please do not 
send stamps. Send all orders to Pattern Depart- 
ment, THE FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advertisement. 


—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Si io Raps prndn a —— any | instantly 
mi sin all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE M MFG..CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Take orders for 
Money for YOU, Grossing Cards 


J catalog and samples on request. MARY ARDEN, 
3 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. - 









i ty! BEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE. $1.00 
Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
knewn for the housewife Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach Easy 
to operate Pays m | itself in 
ten minutes time. lemstitch- 

tng as beautiful as done by a 
.00 machine. Send nomoney Pay the postman $1.00 Keep 
five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 














Styles for Summer 
Clothes 


























for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
w., Oo een 
communi 

ghiog. Mover 2 ne “making ob € opvertunity ier ontiented. Fisenes men - vee. 


lay. Don’t put it off ! 
w. MILLYER RAGSD. Drawer 143 EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 





















































5458. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 

5461. Dress tor Large Women (slender hips). 8 
sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 inches bust 
measure. 

5438. Dress for Large Women (slender hips). 9 
sizes: 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches 
bust measure, 

5444, Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5173. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5412. Ladies’ Apron. Cat in one size: Medium, 

5469. Boys’ Suit. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

5449. Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

5437. Dress for Large Women (slender hips). 9 
sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches 
bust measure, 

5432. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 

5009. Child’s Outfit. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4 
years. 

4633. Girls’ Play Suit. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5428. Child’s Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 
years, 

5222. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 
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Reduce Your Weight 
Through Diet 


By the Beauty Editor 


Pe ; . ; 
N the picture at the left, part of the heavy 


enameled steel jacket of the Florence’ burner 


has been cut away—so that you can see the 
principle of Focused Heat in operation. The 
intensely hot blue flame goes straight to the 
cooking. Its heat is focused where it is wanted 

















IRST make a moderate reduction in the 

amount of food consumed. If after a 
few weeks a change in weight does not fol- 
low, eat still less of the fat, starchy .and 
sweet foods. Eating between meals is for- 
bidden. Water may be taken to appease 
hunger, though not in excess. From four 
to six glasses a day will insure the elimination 
of waste. 

The aim should be to reduce the total 
amount of food without actually prohibiting 
any one food. Use green vegetables, fruits, 
salads and clear vegetable soups freely and 
reduce the amount of potatoes, bread and 
sweets. A pint of skim-milk or buttermilk a 
day is permitted. 


Dieting Is Good 

A specialist who has been successful in 
reducing the weight of his patients permits 
no food except lamb chops and pineapple. 
Three times a day they are allowed to eat 
one or the other or both, but no other food— 
not even a slice of toast. It is said that 
reduction in weight is soon noted by following 
this plan. 

Another system permits a diet composed 
entirely of vegetable soup made with lean 
meat and strained so that nothing but the 
liquid is taken. The person who is reducing 
is permitted as much of this soup as desired, 
but nothing else. Very little water is taken 
with this diet. Another diet recommended 
aus a quick reducer is composed entirely of 
skim-milk. 

It is well to consult a doctor before under- 
tuking uny of the suggested diets. Per- 
haps the wisest plan is to follow either diet 
for three days in the week, and go on a very 
light, balanced diet for the other four days, 
until the desired weight is reached. 

Care should be taken to have the reduction 
gradual, averaging not more than one to 
one and one-half pounds a week. Simple 
exercises should be taken upon rising. Dur- 
ing the morning, if one’s occupation § is 
sedentary, exercise if possible from one-half 
to one hour in the open air, and in any case 
arrange some exercise for the afternoon. 


So Is Exercise 


A simple exercise to practise upon rising 
in the morning is a reducer, and this also 
sets up the carriage for the entire day. 
Stand with the weight divided evenly on 
both feet. Stiffen the backs of the knees, 
the buek, and the back of the neck, until 
your whole body is as erect as vou can make 
it. Slowly raise your arms straight up from 
your sides until you have the insides of your 
finger tips placed together just as high over 
your head as you can get them. Then slowly 
turn the hands around until they are placed 
back to back, just as high as you can get 
them. You will find that in turning the 
hands you have readjusted many of the 
museles of the waist-line and hips so that 
you can feel an upward pull on them, and 
that you are able to stretch at least a half- 
inch higher than before. Lower your arms 
to the natural position, keeping all the 
tautness and erectness in your figure. This 
movement, which takes but a few seconds of 
your morning time, is the best of ‘‘setting 
up” exercises. 


Ce  <¢ 
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—not scattered in all directions and wasted. 























Canning in comfort 
with Yocused Heat 


like fame from the vapor of kero- 
sene—one of the cheapest fuels 
known. And you will. be amazed 
to discover how seldom you need 
to refill the tank. 


DAY of canning, even in the 

sultriest summer weather, 
holds only satisfaction for the 
woman who uses a Florence—the 
Oil Range with focused heat. 

The burners of the Florence are 
scientifically designed to focus the 
heat directly on the bottom of the 
pot. The heat goes into the cook- 
ing, not into the kitchen. 

The top of the short, wickless 
Florence burner is only 2% inches 
below the cooking. Hottest heat 
close up under the cooking—this is 
focused heat. 

Yet you can adjust the Florence 
flame to any height you need, 
simply by turning a lever. 


Saves time and money 


The Florence cuts fuel bills by 
working hard while it works. It 
saves time and money by getting 
the job done promptly. 


The Florence burns a clear, gas- 


The oven for perfect baking 


No other oven has the special fea- 
tures that make the Florence Port- 
able Oven ideal for perfect baking 
and roasting —the baker’s arch that 
prevents heat pockets, the patented 
heat-spreader, the sturdy construc- 
tion that means years of good ser- 
vice. 

You really ought to see the Flor- 
ence Oil Range at the nearest de- 
partment, furniture, or hardware 
store. If you don’t know the deal- 
er’s name, we shall be glad to tell 
you. 

FLORENCE STOVE CO., Park Square Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
Diviston Orrices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus 
Also makers of Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, 
Florence Room Heaters, Florence Garage Heaters 


FLORENCE Oil Range 


The stove with Focused Heat 
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Thousands of peopte 

who are sufferers from 

constipation do not be- 

come aware of it until 

they seck outthe cause 

of their frequent head- 
aches. 






“Those bilious headaches 
can be prevented” 


“I know how agonizing they are. 
For years I was a chronie sufferer. 


“And the headaches were not the 
worst part of it. The strong drugs 
[ used to take to relieve the pain 
upset my stomach and slowly but 
surely undermined my general 
health. 


“Finally I found out that my head- 
aches were due to constipation. 
My doctor advised Nujol. After 
taking it regularly a few weeks 
the trouble disappeared. 


“Since then I’ve never had another 
headache. There is no reason why 
I should, for the cause has been 
corrected.” 


Nujol Corrects Constipation 
in Nature’s Way 
Constipation is dangerous for any- 
body. Nujol is safe for everybody. 
Nujol simply softens the waste 
matter and thus permits regular 
and thorough elimination without 
overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 
Medical authorities approve Nujol 
because it is gentle, safe and nat- 

ural in its action. 


You can take Nujol for any length 
of time without ill effects. To in- 
sure internal cleanliness, it should 
be taken regularly. Unlike laxa- 
tives, it does not form a habit and 
can be discontinued at any time. 
Ask your druggist for Nujol today 
and begin ‘to enjoy the perfect 
health that is possible only when 
elimination is normal and regular. 


Nujol 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 





For Constipation 
- gh ag ae ag Wg aR at ah tog Ne wail aal 


| NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 833-K | 
| 26 Broadway, New York City ,N. a 


For enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) wanee send 

| me trial bottle of Nujol and your free book | 
* “Internal } pom peng (For booklet only, check | 
here C2) and send no money.) 
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The Grown-Up Calf 


Continued from page 14 
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The gas was provided and Philip started 
briskly down the driveway. Amos watched 
the tall, well-proportioned figure. ‘Nice 
friendly chap,” he said to Lloyd. ‘‘Wonder 
if it is milking time? 

It was, and the cows were. in the lane, 
waiting to be let in. Then Hefen joined her 
uncle. Little smile quirks played about her 
lips and her eyes were dancing. ‘‘Has the 
acrobat gone?”’ she asked. 

Amos nodded. ‘He just left with the gas 
for his machine. I had better get Jerry 
locked in before he gets back here with the 
ean,” he added with a grin, while Helen 
laughed outright. 

“It was awfully funny, Uncle Amos.”’ She 
paused to regain her breath. 

“T guess he would have been sitting there 
yet, if I had not sent 
you to the house,” 


Philip nodded and laughingly answered : 
“It looked as if every part of it had given 
away. I shall never wear a red sweater 
again,’’ he added, so solemnly emphatic that 
they all laughed at him. 

When he was leaving, Amos invited him 
to call whenever he found it convenient. 
Philip seemed to find it convenient to call at 
the Talford home each day. He and Helen 
would tramp about the farm and watch 
Amos and Lloyd at their work, or he would 
take her for a ride in his high-powered 
roadster. 


NE afternoon, Amos and Abbie stood 
watching the car disappear in a cloud of 
dust. ‘‘Amos,”’ she began, gravely, “I am 
thinking we are going to lose Helen.” 
“Jumping Jupiter! 
You think so? You 





returned her uncle, 
smiling. ‘‘It was the 
first time I ever 
knew you to be so 
dense. The chap’s 
trousers were abso- 
lutely ruined.” 

They had just 
started the milking- 
machine when Philip 
returned. Amos mo- 
tioned him to join 
them. 

“I left your can 
outside,” he said. 
Then he discovered 
Helen. He paused, 
flushed and half- 
turned, but Amos 
caught his arm and 
introduced them 

Helen was doing 
her best to control 
whe desire to laugh, 
but it was impossi- 
ble. Her eyes danced 








** Goodness! how 
can fish swim with scales like these 
on their backs?” 


Young Bill Duck: 


think she likes him?”’ 
His wife slowly 
nodded. ‘She likes 
him, but he worships 
the very ground she 
walks on.” 
“Jumping Jupi- 
ter!” he repeated in- 
credulously. ‘Can 
you beat that? Why, 
they haven’t been 
acquainted more 
than a week. Queer,”’ 
he added musingly, 
‘‘*how some chap will 
come along and take 
a girl off her feet 
before she realizes.”’ 
Abbie smiled, then 
she laughed. ‘Well, 
Amos, you can thank 
Jerry for taking 
Philip off his feet 
and setting him 
down before Helen.” 
Amos grinned. ‘I 
don’t blame Phil at 








and the trace of a 
smile hovered about 
her lips, but when her uncle presented him 
s “Philip Arnold,”’ her expression changed 
in an instant. She gasped, choked, blushed 
and repeated his name simultaneously; but 
she quickly regained control of herself and 
the former expression of amusement again 
settled over her countenance. 


MOS stared at her. What had caused 

that sudden change in her manner? It 

was not the time or place for questions, for 

it all occurred in an instant, and again she 

was laughing and talking with Philip, who 
was now at perfect ease with her. 

He was interested i in the milking and asked 
many questions. His interest also interested 
Amos, who explained every detail fully. 

“T thank you, Mr. Talford. It has been a 
wonderful revelation that I shall not soon 
forget,’’ said Philip, after he had watched 
them strain the milk and place the cans to 
cool. He turned to Helen: “I am glad to 
have met—”’ 

“Hold on, young man,”’ interrupted Amos. 
“You can stay a while longer and meet the 
mistress of this concern. I'll warrant there 
is a plate waiting for you on the table,’’ he 
added, with a friendly smile. 

Philip wanted to accept. Helen’s attrac- 
tiveness and personal charm had captivated 
him. He wanted to become better acquainted 
with her. ‘Thanks,’ he returned, “I would 
love to, if Mrs. Talford does not object.” 

Mrs. Talford did not object. She formed 
an instant liking for Philip and when the 
story of his meeting with Jerry was repeated 
at the table, she laughed heartily. “I am 
glad you were not badly injured,” she said. 
“TI told Amos it was not safe to let the critter 
out in the’ pasture, but he laughed at me; 
said Jerry was nothing but a grown-up calf.” 

“TI don’t imagine he would have noticed 
Mr. Arnold at all, only for that red sweater,”’ 
defended Amos. ‘Jerry has never been 
anything but a playful, grown-up calf.’’ 

Philip laughed ruefully. ‘‘If he is playful, 
Lhope I never meet one that means business.” 

“Where is that sweater?’ asked Helen. 
“T think I remember that some part of it 
gave away, when [ pulled it off you.” 


all. I think he has 
shown signs of mighty good judgment.” 

Philip was very quiet during that ride 
and paid strict attention to driving. The 
speedometer had registered anywhere from 
15 to 50 miles an hour. Once it hit 55 and 
Helen asked: ‘‘Just what is the idea? Do 
you want to break our necks?” 

He retarded their speed before answering. 
“T would like to, if I knew there was another 
man in your life.”’ . 

The color crept over her cheeks, then 
slowly receded. ‘‘There is another man,” 
she paused, te gael to the one now in- 
terested in her answer. ‘‘My dad,” she 
drawled. 


HERE was a sudden screeching of brake- 

bands as the emergency was applied, 
bringing the car to a halt so suddenly that, 
if Philip’s arms had not caught her, Helen 
would have been flung against the wind- 
shield. 

‘Helen! sweetheart, I love you! love you! 
Will you marry me?’ His arms held her 
like a vice. 

“Jumping Jupiter!’ Helen exclaimed, 
when she could get her breath, ‘tare you 
always as sudden as this, in everything you 
do?”’ 

“Will you marry me?” he repeated, his 
eyes burning into hers. 

“IT might if I loved you,” 
talizing answer. 

“‘Do you love me?”’ he asked, his voice low 
and tense. 

“T would have to if I married you,”’ she 
parried, then came a ripple of laughter. 
“You are the most sudden man I ever met. 
You drop suddenly at my feet, from prac- 
tically nowhere; after a short acquaintance 
and a fast ride, you stop the car so suddenly 
it is a wonder it did not turn turtle, then 
ask me to marry you!’ Her eyes danced 
and again came the gurgling laugh that he 

ored. 

“Tell me, Helen, do you love me? Will 
you marry me?’ Eyes and voice pleaded 
for her answer. 

*T might do both if—if your father did not 
object.’”” Again her eyes were dancing at 


was her tan- 
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thesudden change that shadowed Philip’s 
face. 


IS father! Philip had forgotten such a 

person existed. Probably he would ob- 
ject. What was it about some girl he was 
expected to marry? 

Helen’s voice aroused him. ‘What is it?” 
she was asking. ‘Has your father already 
selected a wife for you?” 

He laughed uncomfortably. ‘‘He_ inti- 
mated as much, the last time I talked with 
bim. But, how did you know? Are you a 
mind reader?” + 

She shook her head. 
do that for their sons.”’ 

He looked at her in surprise. 
you know I am a rich-man’s son?” 

“Oh, well,’’ she tossed her head, ‘‘a poor 
man’s son does not ride in a car like this.” 

“You are wise,”’ he returned, laughingly. 
“A wise little girl. But just the same, I 
am going to fool dad and marry you.” 

“Tell me about the girl your father se- 
lected for you.”’ 

“T can not tell you anything about her, 
for I never saw her. I do not even know 
her name. When father told me he had 
chosen a wife for me, I was so angry that I 
rampaged about the office and told him I 
would choose my own wife. Then, 1 came 
away. That was three weeks ago, and I 
have been chasing about ever since. Now,” 
he drew her nearer; ‘I am not going back 
until I take my wife with me. Will you go?” 

“And suppose your father disowns you 
when he finds you have upset his plans for 
your future happiness?” 

“You witch!’ he exclaimed, for an instant 
looking at her keenly; then his eyes were 
focused straight ahead and he threw back 
his shoulders:  ‘‘I do not care if he does dis- 
own me! Other men have succeeded, and I 
am no fool. What’has once been done, can 
be done again. If you are not afraid to take 
the chance with me, Helen, I will face the 
world and earn a living for you and me!” 

Had he been looking at her when he said 
it, he would have seen her look of mis- 
chievous love change to proud ownership. 
“Good boy,” she said, “I believe you could.” 

Philip drew her to him, looking at her with 
loving eyes. ‘Helen, dear, my father can 
not help but love you, when he knows you. 
And honey, let’s be married right away,’ he 
coaxed. “I will find something to do and 
show father I can choose my own wife and 
take care of her, too!”’ 

Helen smiled at his earnestness. ‘I must 
tell dad, though. Let’s go back to town, so 
I can send him a telegram. I expect bim on 
any day, and I want to prepare him. Dad 
hates to have anything ‘put over’ on him.” 

Concluded in June 
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Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 


“Rich men usually 


“How do 
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In Los Angeles, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Battle Creek six famous cook- 
ing experts conducted a novel cooking experiment, 
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= — SALo ERS 

My wife, Laurie, and I think alike about 

everything, but I let her think first. Old 

Uncle Billie Hack says his new tonic is 

no good; all the directions it gives are 

for adults and Uncle Billie says he’s 
never had them 
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Miss Lucy G. ALLEN, 
who represented Boston 
in the experiment. 


Mrs. Vaucun, 
Los Angeles 








cAnd 


Boston couldnt teach 
Los Angeles a thing / 


N BOSTON, traditional 

seat of learning, and Los 
Angeles, gay and youthful 
city, two famous cooks, par- 
ticipated with four other ex- 
perts in a nation-wide test of 
the Perfection Stove. When 
results were compared, Boston 
couldn’t teach Los Angeles a 
thing, for Los Angeles, inde- 
pendently, had reached the 
same conclusions! 


Mrs. Kate B. Vaughn, home 
economics expert, represented 
Los Angeles, and Miss Lucy 
G. Allen, head of the Boston 
School of Cookery, Boston. 


Quick, Intense Heat 


“When frying veal birds,” 
said Mrs. Vaughn, “I was 
impressed with the quick heat 
of the Perfection burners— 
as soon as I touched a match 
to the wick.” 


Miss Allen baked beans for 
eight hours. Inallthattime the 
Perfection flame did not vary. 
Not once did she have to ad- 
just the wick. 


“After all,” she said, “you 
can take the good perform- 
ance of the Perfection Stove 
pretty much for granted.” 


Many Extra Features 


“But it’s the extra features— 
the oil reservoir which you 
can refill without soiling your 
hands; and the long chimneys 
which insure clean kettle bot- 
toms that recommend the 
Perfection to particular peo- 
le,” said Mrs. Vaughn. And 
Tiss Allen and the other four 
experts agreed. 
The Perfection Stove proved 
so satisfactory by six experts 
is our latest model. See it at 
any dealer’s. The 1926 line is 
complete from a one-burner 
stove, to a large, five-burner 
range, prices from $7.25 to 
$130.00. You, too, will be satis- 
fied with a Perfection, as are 
4,500,000 daily users. 


PERFECTION Stove Co, 
7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., 
Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 





rae AIL the coupon today for our new booklet, 
F “Favorite Menus and Recipes of 6 


Famous Cooks.”’ Includes many recipes of 
Miss Allen and Mrs. Vaughn. It’s free, 

















PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {317} 
7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Geatlemen: 
Please send me your new booklet. “Favorite 
Meuus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ 


Name 
Address 


iy Fy 7 eras out Stove. 





























WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection 


wicks, marked with red triangle. 
Others willcause trouble 
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Have Good Light | 





indoors and Out, 


you’ VE solved your lighting 
roblem for all time—indoors 

out—the caf yous get your 
Coleman tick. Lamp and 
Lantern. hen = have these 
modern light-makers you are 
sure of plenty of good light for 
any purpose anytime, anywhere. 


The Quick-Lite Lamp is brighter 
than 20 old-style oil lamps. wowed = 
white brilliance is easy on the eyes—ideal 
forevery family use—reading, sewing and 
for the children tostudy by. Fuelis motor 
gasoline. Nowicksto trim; no chimneys 
to clean; no daily filling. U.S. Price $9. 

The Quick-Lite Lantern is the 
handy, all-purpose light for outdoor 
chores, around barns, sheds, feed lots, 
granaries, garages, cellars, etc, Built on 
same principle as the lamp. Has mica 
eee ig cans wind-proof and in- 
sect-proof. Safe—can’t spill fuel even if 
tipped over. Two popular models: L427, 
with built-in pump, U. S. Price $8.50; 
L327, with separate pump, one dollar less, 
95,000 Desters s¢]] Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. 

If your dealer is not supplied, write us.Dept. FJ- uu 
THE COLEMAN L anal COMPANY 

‘actory & General Offices 

"Wichita, K Kansas 


Rranc 
Phi Sighia Chicege, 
am. - 
Cc 7% 4 
Toronto, Ont. 
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CHEAPER 
QUICKER 


Noexpensive glass jars to break, 
no caps, rubber or solder, no hot, 
hard work when you use the 


inia Home Can Sealer 


and Virginia sanitary 
tin cans. You can pat 
up high as 600 cans a 
day of such fine fruits, 
vegetables that you 
ean readily sell at big 
. gh you, cont 
nee rove: 
8. Gov’ *t Good House- : 
keeping Institute and State Universities. 
Write us for full .,= 

Age nts particulars about 

this wonderful, 
Wanted easy, economical 
method of saving your food products, 
also for steam pressure cookers. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 12, Roanoke, Va. 


BIG HOME 

~ FURNISHINGS 

Of latest designs in living, dining, 
bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 
\ coal and oi] ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 
| sewing machines; refrigerators; incubators, etc, 
\ for hornes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 
Ryo saving you one-third to one-half. 

SAVE ‘' 4 Write Today tor this big book explaining our 
30-day Trial Offer in your home no matter 
where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 


Blackburn & Co. "2A%25. no. 
















































OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


ed We ask you, cheerful month of May, 

ND For sunshine every other day. a 
For cool weather, yet not frost, 
Lots of rain which we love most 









The Trained Boy Wins 


boys andsgirls graduate from the grade 
school and must make a decision which 
is the most important one in their lives. 
Next fall—what? When bovs have made 
up their minds that they’re going to stick 
to farming, they very often have an idea 
that the quicker they get out of school the 
better. Right there they are making a big 
mistake. Every farm boy 
and girl who can possibly do 


[iss is the time of the year when many 


Perhaps some of ‘you like scientific 
agriculture, but hesitate to take it up. 
I spoke to one high-school boy not long 
ago. He said, *’There’ll be nothing big left 
for me to do when I get on the job, for all 
the big problems are being solved.’ 

This boy was wrong, and I told him so. 
There’s. wheat rust—somebody discovered 
it could be licked if we'd kill the barberry 





so, should get a high-school 
edueation. 

There are voeational sub- 
jects which will teach you 
many things. Testing soils, 
raising crops, feeding, sewing, 
cooking and dozens of others, 
are all being taught in the 
rural high schools. 

Look at the picture below. 
This is the agricultural read- 
ing-room of a vocational 
high school in Oregon. Do 
you think you will make as 
good a farmer, when you 
grow up, as the boys you see 
in this picture? There is no 
reason why you can’t if you 
read and study and learn 
like they do. You can tell 
by their faces that they are 














going to be worth-while 
farmers when they grow up. 
They have to work before 
and after school, do chores, cultivate corn 
and pitch hay in summer-time. But this 
makes them strong and healthy. They play 
ball and other games, too, or they would no* 
appear so happy. They have strong, clean, 
clear-cut expressions. They will be men who 
are able to do things when they grow up. 


R read about Clyde Jac nate the Penn- 

sylvania boy who won the Farm Journal 
medal for being the winner of the senior 
corn-growing project in his state. Clyde 
had heard so many theories about successful 
corn-growing, that he had to try them out 
for himself. So he enrolled in the corn proj- 
ect at the Unionville Consolidated High 
School. He tested his seed corn before 
planting. He plowed under an old piece of 
alfalfa sod on his father’s farm. After rolling 
and harrowing he put in 350 pounds of fer- 
tilizer to the acre with the grain drill. He 
cultivated his corn three times during the 
summer, besides going through the field 
pulling out weeds and suckers. When 
harvest was over he had made a net gain of 
$201.95, a sum big enough to help him 
through another vear of high school. 

Are you a born mechanic? Most farm 
boys are. But very often they could learn a 
lot more about the machinery they have to 
run, and the repairs they have to make, if 
they would take a practical course in farm 
mechanics. All vocational-agricultural high 
schools give such a course, and many boys 
have there learned to become expert me- 
chanics, 


Learning how to preserve,the harness 


bushes. TThere’s hog cholera—somebody 
worked out effective vaccination against it. 
There’s Babcock—he discovered how to test 
milk and so do away with the milk cheats. 

But there are still many more big prob- 
lems in agriculture and farming that remain 
unsolved. The corn borer, Japanese beetle, 
Mexican bean-beetle and dozens of others. 

And here’s a big job for some boy—work 
out a remedy for peach-vellows. It has been 
with us since 1793; a prize. was offered and 
awarded for a remedy, but it is still with us 
and none of the scientists know what. causes 
it. Nor is there a remedy except to dig out 
infected treés. 

It is my hope, boys and girls, that most of 
you will become prosperous farmers and 
great at your work. When fall comes, make 
up your mind that you are going to high 
school. Take up a project which will help 
you pay your expenses during the year. 
And if you have the time and money to go 
on to school later, don’t forget that our own 
science of agriculture needs you. Go to your 
state agricultural college. W. Po M. 


S24 


Summer 4-H club camps have proven to be 
such a big success that next year-will see 
the first national ‘club encampment.: Four 
club members and one club leader can “be 
sent by each state. The camp will be on 
the beautiful grounds of the Department of 
Agric sulture at Washington. Dates—June 15- 
22, 1927. 
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An ideal reading-room for farm boys at high school 
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Farm Boys in the 
Sports World + 
By Jack Werner 


“You’re the best 





V. Fred Gilbert 

















RED GILBERT, a farm boy of Towa, 

achieved fame as one of the greatest 
trapshooters the world has ever known. He 
wus born at Spirit Lake, Iowa, and obtained 
his first training in handling a-gun by hunting 
game, as many farm boys did at that time, 
and are still doing today. His skill in shoot- 
ing ducks and other moving targets earned 
for him the nickname of ‘‘The Wizard of 
Spirit Lake.”’ 
» Among other things, Gilbert won the high 
season’s average for the United States in 
trapshooting for six consecutive years, a 
feat never accomplished before or since by 
any other shooter. 

He also holds the world’s record for the 
longest run on registered and unregistered 
targets—591 straight. 




















These Wideawakes from the distant 
Philippines send greetings to all their 
brothers 


a @ 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Ivery farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
56,055; $20 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


. PLEDGE: I desire to become a. member of 


The Wideawakes, and promise to play fatr, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


MAY, 1926 








little cook in 
the world!” 














Listen, Oil Stove Users! 


“Lively Heat” is the natural cooking heat, full of life and vigor—the 
heat above a bed of glowing embers or red-hot coals, above a busy 
gas stove burner or an electric burner. It is the heat every farm 
woman knows is absolutely necessary for good cooking and baking. 


“‘Lively Heat’? from oil— 


no wicks 


The Red Star Oil Stove owes its 
nation-wide success to one thing 
—the exclusive patented Red 
Star “Lively Heat’ Burner. It 
is a scientific device—without 
wicks—which produces thissame 
snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat’ 
from common kerosene. The 
Red Star Oil Stove is fully recom- 
mended for the burning of gaso- 
line as well as kerosene by 
simply turning the burner valve 
on less than for burning kero- 
sene. No mechanical changes 
necessary-—everything so sim- 
ple. . It is the same type of heat 
as you get from glowing coal, 
from a gas or electric burner. 
That is why you get such won- 
derful results. Starts cooking 
the instant burner is lighted. No 


other oil stove has this “Lively 
Heat’ Burner.- 

A comfortable kitchen 
Like the gas or electric burner 
the patentéd Red Star “Lively 
Heat’ Burner gives a direct, 
vertical heat. Concentrates up- 
on the cooking utensil. None 
radiates into the kitchen. This 
means a cool, enjoyable,kitchen 
even in the heat of summer. 

Size for size, the Red Star 
costs no more than ordinary gas 
stoves. There are no wicks to 
buy—no burners to replace. No 
pipes or pressure tanks. It is 
built to last a _ lifetime—the 
cheapest oil stove you can own. 

Write at once for information 
and a free copy of the Red Star 
Book. In the meantime see your 
nearest dealer. Address Dept. G 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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superior even to gas. 


FSI 


| [ne Sarety) 
TEST 


have ever used. 





No smoke, soot, 
to demonstrate 








Reproduction of photo 
made with stove burn- 


ALBER 








er fect Baking 


READ, rolls, cakes—those dainty goodies in which every 
housewife takes so much pride, are done just right with 
Kitchenkook. In range and uniformity of baking heat it is 


Kitchenkook is different from any stove you 


it; all burners ready at once; turn on or off like gas. 


Catalog, showing 15 beautiful models and explain- 
ing why Kitchenkook is faster, safer, cleaner 
and more economical, sent on request. Address 
nearest office, Dept.71. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


ing eee "eee J of Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Kitchenkgok safely. Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 


ITCHEN KOO 








Takes only a moment to light 


odor or grease. Ask your dealer 
this wonder cookstove for you. 


T LEA 
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rice of §1.98. Every bundle 
ia fe materials as 













chambrays,fancy color voiles, 

: ) li curtain scrim, 

. ss crash and lawns. You can’t make 

Mi 

are our > 

] Just write us a letter, 

| stating that you want 

20 yards of semnenta, ¢ and wé will eend this bundle to 

you. Pay the postman $1.98 for it. We have = 

transportation charges. If If the she goods are not bet- 

ar cn states our expense and 

4 kee y refund your i at once. Order 

by No. 3. 20 yards of piece goods, prepaid, $1.93. 

Walter Field Co. 23 Chicago 








New Gift List Ready 


SEND NOW FOR NEW LIST OF 
fine rewards given for getting subscriptions for The Farm 
Journal. This offer is open to 3s—girls—men and women. 
Any one can get these things for a few minutes’ spare-time 
work calling upon Macy and neighbors. 

Get t No experience is needed. Full in- 
Y LOCC structions given free. Outfit costs 


notht ing. Send y name and 
list. It’s full of things you you want. Address 
The Reward 

Dept. TC 4, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 








“DIAMOND DYES” 
COLOR THINGS NEW 


Just Dip to Tint or Boil 





Each 15-cent pack- 


tions so simple any 
woman can tint soft, 
delicate shades or 
dye rich, permanent 
colors in __ lingerie, 
silks, ribbons, skirts, 
waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, 
sweaters, draperies, 
coverings, hangings 





—everything! 

Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the materi- 
al you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed soul 


age contains direc- - 








Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





The 4-H Leadership 
Contest 











NLY a little more than four months 
remain before the Leadership Contest 
will come to an end. Twen- 
ty-six local 4-H Club lead- 
ers who are now busy at 
their projects in the field or 
in the sewing-room will 
share in the $1,000 in prizes 
which The Farm Journal is 
offering. The leaders are 
holding club meetings now, 
and they are urging the 
members on to do better this year th: in ever. 
Are you a local 4-H Club leader? If so, 
and you haven’t read about the Leadership 
Contest in the past four issues, write to The 
arm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., care of 
The 4-H Leadership Contest, or to your 
state club leader, for the rules of the contest. 
Some hard-working leaders are going to get 
nice fat cheeks as a reward for their faithful- 
ness to 4-H Club work. There are no tricks 
or catches to this contest. It is the result 
of an honest desire on the part of The Farm 
Journal to help those who are helping agri- 
culture in general, and their communities in 
particular, by taking an active part in boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 
The awards are in two groups, as follows: 





Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next 
highest club leaders in each group. 


a. 





Clyde Jackson, one of the 6,000 Penn- 
sylvania boys and girls who conducted 
vocational-agriculture projects durin 
the past year. He won the Farm Journa 
medal with his senior corn project 


a. AM, 


Making Pets of Skunks 


Late one afternoon in June, two little skunks 
about a month old wandered out from under 
our barn. Later three more appeared and 
we caught all of them. 

Put together in a small yard they proved 
as odorless as kittens and as gentle. No 
Angora kitten was ever more beautiful than 
they. Their first food was bread and milk. 
Later they grew fast and fat on meat scraps 
and other food wastes from the kitchen. 

They could be handled like any domestic 
pet with perfect safety. Their peculiar and 
effective means of defense is evidently used 
only for that purpose or under the influence 
of fear and excitement. In the fall, when 
nearly full-grown, the males used to fight 
with vigor. As they squealed and scrapped 
they would discharge their scents. But as I 
entered and separated them, they quieted 
down immediately. 

Three of the tame skunks, with one wild 
one caught in a trap, were kept over winter 
in our stable. Even the wild one was harm- 
less indoors and in small enclosures. The 
skunks failed to breed and so we released 
them, but the experience changed our atti- 
tude toward the little beasties. W. H 
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The Bobolink—The 
Bird of Many Names 











OBOLINKS breed from New Jersey to 

Nova Scotia and west to Utah. In this 
district they are known as bobolinks. After 
molting in late July or August the male loses 
the black, white and buff feathers, becomes 
brown and gray like his mate and the birds 
are known as reedbirds. 

In late July or early August they start 
suuth, and in late August reach the culti- 
vated rice-fields of South Carolina and 
Georgia. The rice is then in the milk, and 

















A thrush ready for his daily dip. A bird- 
ath at Wyncote, Pa. 


these birds, now known as rice-birds, or 
Ortolans, do great damage. 

When the birds reach Cuba they are 
called Chambergos. By the time they reach 
Jamaica they’are very fat and are then 
known as Butttrbirds. Then on they go 
southward until they reach their winter 
home below the Amazon in South America. 

Their northern journey is begun in March 
or April and the vanguard, composed of 
males, reaches Florida in the latter part of 
April. They are then in full song and are 
known as Maybirds. In Jate April or early 
May they reach Pennsylvania. The females 
follow and in June they are nesting. 

These birds are usually found in grass 
meadows, and the male sings his-wild, sweet, 
rippling repetition of his name with many 
trills.: The nest, of grasses, is in a hollow 
on the ground. Iiggs, four to six, white 
ground, heavily spotted with brown. 

Their food in the early summer is of in- 
sects, and the yeung ure fed exclusively on 
this diet. After the young leave the nest, 
both the young and old change to a vegetable 
dict, living on weed seeds principally. 

It’s a great pity that this beautiful and 
sweet songster, which can truthfully be said 
to be beneficial in the North, can become so 
destructive in the South as to cause a doubt 
as to its right to live. 


aq «@ 


If you would like to attract the humming- 
birds, plant gladiolus bulbs. As long as 
mine are in bloom, the humming-birds come 
every day, and it is interesting to watch 
them feed, flying from one blossom to an- 
other. Four o’clocks attract the large 
hawk-moths, which are sometimes mistaken 
for humming-birds. The butterfly dush, 
sold by some of the seed houses, is always 
surrounded by butterflies and moths. 
Maryland. S. M. M. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
tu study and protect all song and ‘insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
904,605 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ThePride That Goes with — the Best 


HE merchantwho sells the best, 
takes justifiable pride in recom- 
mending Oil Cook Stoves with 
Lorain High Speed Burners. He 
knows that a thorough demon- 
stration to a prospect means a sale 
—and that, once sold, there will 
be no complaints— 
Because—the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
brings the intensely hot, blue flame in direct, 
wide-spread contact with utensil or oven, giving 
quick, uniform results. 
Because—the Lorain Burner is designed so 
simply and built so sturdily that it won’t get 
out of order. 
Because—the unique construction prevents 
wick-sticking. 
Because—there are no complicated adjustments 
to be made. A patented wick-stop halts wick 
at correct lighting-point. Without further ad- 
justment, the Burner is then ready for con- 
tinuous work. 


You can slip a 
Lorain wicks 


Because—re-wicking is easy. 
new wick into place in a jiffy. 
last for months. 
Because—Inner Combustion Tubes do not burn 
out. Read the Guarantee. They are made 
of “Vesuvius Metal” which is not, affected by 
heat and they’re tapered to keep “boil-overs” 
from reaching the wicks. 





GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Loruin High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 
1O years from date of pur- 
chase, replacement will be 
made free of charge. 


Many famous makes of 
Oil Cook Stoves are now 
equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner, 
including: 

QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS 


New Process Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


1926 


LORAIN 


HIGH. SPEED OIL BURNER 
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DOWN NOW 


—And No More 
Payments 
Until Oct. 1st, Buys This 
Famous ONE-PROFIT 


WITTE Engine 


DOWN Here’s an amazing bargain— 

Buys this famous rugged, depend- 

able WITTE Throttling Governor 

Any Engine. Develops surplus horse-power 

WITTE ine on gasoline, gus-vil, kerosene, distillate 

Up to 10 2 or tops Simple and cheaper to oper- 

ate, trouble-proof and easy to start. 

Equipped with the celebrated WICO Magneto. 

Think of it—a complete power unit for pimping. 

Order direct from this ad—wire at my expense if 
you are in a hurry. 








Easy Terms 
GET MY 


FREE BOOK 


- - EASY TERMS on all pump- 
complete with belt lacing, ing outfits and engines— 
five pounds of cup grease, write me today for my free 
one oil can anda pair of on x book or my New 
pliers. With all this free llustrated Engine -— 5 Log 
. h and Tree Saw Catalog. Gives 
equipment you ave a low prices and valuable in- 
complete power unit for | formation on all WITTE 
pumping. outfits. REMEMBER-—no 
second payment unti! Oct. 
ORDER NOW! Ist, and Gavia veer topey 
if you wish. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


EXTRA! 


Order now from this ad 
and I'll also send you 
FREE—Pump Jack, 12 
feet of guaranteed belting 











1626 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1626 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1626 Witte Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Quick shipments made from nearest of 
these warehouses: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; RICH- 
MOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA.; DALLAS, TEX.; LAREDO, 
TEX.; DENVER, COLO.; BILLINGS, 
MONT.; NEW YORK, N. Y.; ALBANY, 
N. Y.; BANGOR, ME.; PORTLAND, ORE.; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Before you build or rebuild unsanitary cess- 
pool write for catalog of Kaustine Armco Iron 
Septic Tanks, that explains low cost and 


greater efficiency. 










Complete ready to install; free plans. 


Approved by Health Authorities 


, Howmany in family ?Give name of Plun 
ber. Catalog No. 208and estimates free. 


La aad 
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Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Buffalo A 
In Canada, Kaus- 
tine Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Dundas, Ont. 


Kaustine Septic Tank 











POWERFUL - arene” | 


Does the work of 4 menor 1 horse. Heavy 

cultivating or light—fast or slow. 4 H. 

P., 4 cycle air cool Differential 
wheels, dust proof. Operation 
easy and simple. Belt pulley 
year ’round. Write us. 






EER MFG. CO. 
S29-62nd Ave. West Allis, Wis. 


Power Cultivator * a 
















There are three thin de- 
stroy your lawns — 4s» ons, 
Black Plantain and Crab Grass. 
In ~ season the clipper will drive 
them all out. 
Your aoa should have them-—if he 
as not, drop us a line and we 
will baw circulars and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Dixon, Il. 
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The Home Market Supplied 


HY doesn’t the 

local merchant 

buy at home? Haven’t you heard 
farmers complain that local merchants 
won't buy local produce, but prefer to have 
the same class of produce shipped in? 
This is very often true, but. merchants are 
very much like farmers; that is, they 
buy where they can get the best price, 
quality and service. 

Farmers in Grays Harbor county, 
Wash., have been working for the past 
several years to take advantage of their 
local markets, and have in a way suc- 
ceeded. The 1920 census shows 1,047 
farms in the county, with a total popula- 
tion within the county of 44,745. At 
present the population is about 55,000. 
It is a consuming center for the entire 
output of farm products grown locally, 
with the exception of cheese, cranberries, 
honey and some fresh berries. 

Dairving is the principle line of farming, 
although poultry, berries, potatoes, honey, 
etc., are also produced in considerable 
amounts. The consuming centers are in 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam and Cosmopolis— 
three towns whose city limits border on 
each other. 

The dairy situation demanded attention 
first. In 1915 a co-operative cheese fac- 
tory was built at Satsop to handle surplus 
milk. Up until 1924 very little was done 
to sell this cheese direct to the merchants 
in the county, the management of the 
Grays Harbor Dairy Association con- 
sidering it wiser to stabilize their organi- 
zation and improve the quality of their 
product. In 1924 a selling campaign was 
put on, and about 97,000 pounds of cheese 
were sold locally that year. Later the 
privately owned cheese factory at Oak- 
ville put on a similar campaign for both 
cheese and butter. As a result these two 
plants now are supplyi ing about 65 per 
cent of the cheese in Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam, whereas three years ago they 
supplied not more than 10 per cent. 


HE poultrymen started their organiza- 

tion, the Chehalis Valley Egg Associa- 
tion, in 1917. The first week’s receipts 
were three cases. This organization 
functioned until 1921, when it was reor- 
ganized as the Grays Harbor Egg Associa- 
tion, with 23,000 hens signed up on a 
three-year contract. The association 
candled and graded all eggs and guaran- 
teed the grades. In February, 1925, this 
association joined with the “Washington 
Co-Operative Egg & Poultry “Associaton. 
At present they are handling 500 cases of 
eggs per week, Selling about 50 per cent 


By Robert Cowan 


of all eggs sold in the 
county. Quality and ser- 
vice have been the basis on which this 
business has grown. Some independent 
egg-producers find it almost impossible to 
sell eggs in these towns, as grocerymen 
demand guaranteed eggs. 

Berry-growers have from time to time 
tried to organize. In 1920 a local was 
formed which functioned satisfactorily. 
In 1921 the local joined the North Pacific 
Co-Operative Berry Growers Association, 
a newly formed state-wide organization. 
This organization functioned for two 
years. Again a local was organized in 
1924, known as the Grays Harbor Berry 
Growers Association. Since then agree- 
ments have been made with the wholesale 
commission merehants to handle the crop 
and give preference to the association 
berries. The wholesaler deducts his com- 
mission and the association charges and 
remits direct to the grower, sending to 
the secretary of the association a copy of 
the sales slip. In case of surplus berries 
the wholesaler ships the surplus to the 
canneries. In 1923 there was a surplus of 
loganberries and in 1925 there was a sur- 
plus of gooseberries. In each case the 
canneries did not want them. A meeting 
of the growers, wholesalers and grocery- 
men was arranged by the County Exten- 
sion Office and the Agricultural Committee 
of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. 
Plans were made for a campaign to urge 
consumption. A small amount of money 
spent on each occasion, and the systematic 
handing out of recipes for using these 
berries, cleaned up these surpluses. 


| ie 1923 the potato-growers formed a 
loose organization to deal directly 
through the wholesalers. This agreement 
was made for the months of August and 
September only. During this time all 
wholesalers handled local potatoes, total- 
ing 500 tons. This operated to benefit 
both the trade and the farmers in general. 
The bulk of potatoes was cleaned up, so 
that wholesalers were not bothered with 
farmers peddling potatoes from store to 
store all winter. On the other. hand, 
potato-growers received a better price 
and sold with less time lost in disposing 
of their crop. This plan operated also 
for a short time in 1924. This past yous 
no co-operative effort was put forth 
the local potato crop was short and - 
uncertain quality. The seasons of 1923 
and 1924 demonstrated. to local men 
what could be done_when they worked 
together. 

Honey producers organized in 1924, All 
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extracted honey is blended to one color 
and grade and sold under the ‘Fireweed 
Brand.” ~The organization is called the 
Western Washington Beekeepers Associa- 
tion, with the idea of growing to include 
all honey producers in Western Washing- 
ton. The first year’s work was satisfactory 
to all members. While they could pos- 
sibly have secured more by selling inde- 
pendently, yet they all realized that they 
had accomplished much in getting their 
label and honey established in the market 
and in opening up new markets in the 
logging camps. They are now supplying 
over 75 per cent of the honey marketed 
locally, as well as shipping outside to 
Portland and Seattle. 


HE Cranberry Growers at Grayland 

sell all their product under the brand 
“Mist Kissed.” This is a small organiza- 
tion of only. 16 growers. This year their 
total crop was ‘5,000 boxes (one-third of a 
barrel to a box). They have a strong or- 
ganization and their salesmanager has to 
sell most of these berries outside of the 
county. However, in 1925 he supplied 
most of the local trade while they were 
selling berries. Quality and service has 
also been their motto. Any grower’s 
berries found not up to grade are shipped 
back to him to regrade, even though they 
may be in Seattle or Portland, with ship- 
ping charges both ways charged to the 
grower. Only a few treatments of this 
kind have been necessary to educate the 
grower in regard to grading, and as a 
result, “Mist Kissed” cranberries. are in 
demand. 

Grays Harbor folks have demonstrated 
that local markets can be captured when 
they organize, not to set the price but to 
render quality and service to both their 
membership and their customers. These 
organizations have pooled their money for 
advertising in local papers, calling atten- 
tion to the quality of their products. They 
have found that they save a great amount 
of time which they used to spend in in- 
dividual selling. They have also found 
that they can secure better results when 
working with the trade than when working 
against it. For example, all the berries, 
potatoes and cranberries are sold through 
the wholesalers; the milk is sold to the 
milk distributors; and the eggs and honey 
ure sold to the retail stores. 

There are many other communities 
which could no doubt capture their local 
markets. They must, however, organize 
for service and quality, to keep down 
overhead, and not for immediate profit. 
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Some spray—others dust their trees 

















St. Paul’s Church—Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Dedicated in 1840. 


On this site, in 1786, the first Episcopal church was consecrated in America. 


This is the a of a series of historical New 
England churches painted by Glen Mitchell. 


he significance of a me~ 
morial is unending love 
Dherefore it should be 
so wrought and of such 
material that its beauty 
may be as imperishable 
asloveitself. ~ 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 
perpetual guarantee againstdefect- 
ive workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet *‘F’’ 








“Mark Every Grave” 


ges 


"The Flawless Barre Granite” 


BARRE, VERMONT 


BOUTWELL, MILNE ‘7 VARNUM CORPORATION 
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The i olephene and Better Lining 








Pictures of pre-telephonic 
times seem quaint today. In 
the streets were horses and 
mud-splashed buggies, but no 
automobiles and no smooth 
pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were 
heated by stoves and lighted 
by gas or kerosene lamps. 
There was no domestic steam 
heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors 
in the homes. Not only were 
there no telephones, but there 
were no phonographs, no radio 
and no motion pictures. 

The telephone permitted the 
separation of business office 
from factory and made pos- 
sible the effective co-ordina- 
tion of widespread activities 


by a centralized organization. 
It changed the business habits 
of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the 
country in the past fifty years 
could not have come had not 
science and invention supplied 
the farmer, manufacturer, busi- 
ness man and family with many 
new inventions, great and 
small, for saving time and 
labor. During this period of 
marvelous industrial progress, 
the telephone had its part. It 
has established its own useful- 
ness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the indus- 
trial arts which have contrib- 
uted so much to better living 
conditions and to the advance- 
ment of civilization. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssoclaATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORe- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








sHAW MPC. CO... Dept. Fi-1, Galesburg, Kansas 


Standard Garden Tractor § 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Floriste, Truck ers, “SCemeta Berrymen, 
Subarbanites, yy? ing od emetaries. - . 

4 Men's W he 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cattivetens Runs Belt AX 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3238 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eastern Sales Service Branch: 
W. H. BULLOCK, Distributor—140 Cedar St., New York 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
ae ie booklet No. 28 and about 
d ress: 










Free information. 
homeseekers’ rates. 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Write for our 
Free Catalog! Sheers you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest ox 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


supe smieeenietan . Box 101 eeenetienes Ind, 


THISTLE-KILL 


Positively Destroys Canadian 
Thistles and other Weed Pests 


If it fails it costs you nothing. 
Write for particulars. 


DIXON CHEMICAL CO., DIXON, ILL. 


INVENTORS :=: 


RANDOLPH & CO., 








desiring to secure patents 
should sand for our free Guide 
How to Get Your 


Sentai SS 
460, Washington, D.C. 
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Two Miles of Honey 
By Jessie G. Adee 











IGHTEEN tons of honey were pro- 

duced by 300 colonies of bees on 
W. L. Hawley’s farm in Rosebud county, 
Mont., last year. If this amount of honey 
were put in half-gallon pails, it would fill 
a shelf two miles long. 

The Hawley apiary has been built up 
from a single swarm which came up from 
bee-trees on the Yellowstone River, 
eight years ago. While weeding in the 
garden, the Hawleys’ small son saw the 
swarm go over. Away he went after them, 
and when they finally settled two miles 
away, he went back home for a hive. 

Hawley—and that includes Mrs. Haw- 
ley—is not 4 novice in the bee business, as 
he handled 500 or 600 colonies in his old 
home in Colorado. He expects to build 
up the five yards to 100 colonies each, and 
increase the number of yards until they 
have 1,000 colonies. Then there will be 
enough work to keep the whole family 
busy. 

There is considerable alfalfa in’ the 
community but the bees prefer sweet 
clover, which grows wild along the banks 
of the irrigation ditches and on the islands 
in the Yellowstone River. 

“Do you have any trouble with foul- 
brood?” Hawley was asked. 

“Not much.” 

“Don’t you have 
so much honey?” 

“Not at all. We carry ads in the farm 
papers. We have a mailing list of 300 
customers in many states. We have sent 
some honey to New York.” 

“Is there any danger that the 
dustry will be overdone?” 

“IT do not think so. Too many people 
One day I offered to 
take a man to the yards to explain to him 
how we handled our bees. ‘Oh, no, Mis- 
ter,’ he protested, ‘I don’t want to get 
“hurted” that bad.’ 

“The man who goes into bee-keeping 
should understand that he is going up 
— a hard proposition and it is a long 
time before profits begin to come in. It 
is no get-rich-quick enterprise, but a man- 
size job and a fine business for the man 
who is willing to do it right.” 
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Why Corn Needs Rain 


The Kansas State College of Agriculture 
carried on experiments during the sum- 
mers of 1923 and 1924 to find out why 
corn needs rain. 

A large can was filled with soil of a 
known moisture content, and the can was 
kept under field conditions. When the 
seed had germinated and the plant had 
pushed above the soil surface, the can was 
sealed about the stem of the plant. From 
time to time a known amount of water 
was added, and the plant, can and soil 
was weighed every other day. 

It was found that a corn plant will lose 
four or five quarts of water a day during 
the hottest days, or will lose about twice 
its own weight. After the plant was dead 
and no more moisture was used, it had al- 
ready evaporated 54 gallons of water. 
Supposing there are about 6,200 corn 
plants to an acre, these plants would 
transpire 334,800 gallons of water, or an 
equivalent of ‘twelve inches of rain. 

A corn plant may lose as many as 30 
quarts of water in a week. The plant 
growth, from the time of germination 
until its death, requires from two to three 
quarts of w ater. 

No doubt evaporation is dangerous to 
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the life of the plant and it can not be con- 

trolled. Evaporation occurs through 
stomata, which are pores of the leaf, and 
number from 40,000 to 60,000 to the 
square inch on the corn leaf. A plant is 
not in a position to control the size of 
these pores, and hence unable to control 
the loss of moisture. Evaporation is of 
benefit to the plant because it keeps the 
plant cool during hot weather. Y. P. B. 
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Truck for the Hinpsltadee 


Some folks think the ordinary self-dump 
hay-rake is not hard on the horse, but it 
is. The average meadow is too often 
covered with gopher mounds and other 
chuck holes and the wheels of the rake are 

















usually wide-spread. A combination of 
this kind is hard to beat for continually 
mauling the tongue against the horses’ 
fore legs and causing all kinds of sore 
necks and shoulders. 

Wm. Kretchman, Atkinson, Nebr., who 
harvests from 1,000 to 1,200 acres of 
prairie hay a year, and keeps two teams on 
hay-rakes from 30 to 40 days each season, 
says the rake teams have one of the 
hardest jobs. So he puts trucks on the 
rakes. The truck makes the rake a 
three-wheeled affair, and it rides much | 
more smoothly. It also moves the team | 
away from the driver and relieves much 
of the dissatisfaction arising from horses’ 
switching and stamping at the flies. These 
last two are important items because 
usually it is a junior member of the hay 
gang who becomes the official hay-raker. 


F. D. Keim. 
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Home Market Pays 


We live on a 225-acre farm, have 75 
peach trees, and raise lots of peaches. 
We usually arrange to give a sale once 
a week, generally on Saturday, hed 
people quit work to go to town. The 
sale is advertised, and a few posters 
put up, giving the names and prices of 
what we have to sell. We always serve 
milk and other farm dainties to the little 
children while their mothers are busy 
selecting their products. We generally 
have peaches, melons, green peppers, 
tomatoes, roasting ears, cucumbers, honey, 
butter and nice fresh eggs. 

We arrange things nicely on a long 
table, or kind of bench with two steps, 
putting the peaches and vegetables in 
half-bushel and bushel baskets. We try 
to get a good price, yet give good weight 
and more for the money than they could 
buy elsewhere. The ladies from town 
find it a pleasure to drive out to our home 
to buy their produce fresh. 

We have tried this method for two 
summers, and also in the fall when we had 
sweet potatoes and turnips, pears and 
other late fruits that ripen in September. 
A sale just before Christmas, say about 
December 16, should bring a nice profit. 
This sale should consist of fruits—dried, 
canned, preserved or fresh; nuts, such as 
peanuts, pecans and hickory nuts; fruit 
cakes; young fall chickens; turkeys; 
butter and eggs. 

We always realize good profits, and 
I am sure almost any one else will, too, 
if they have just a little patience and 
time. We find it pleasurable work as well 
as profitable. A sale such as this is fine 
for the children, if you let them help and 
share in the profits. Mamie M. Erdmann. 
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that you can 
control Potato Scab with 


EMESAN BE 


The Premier Disinfectant for fungous diseases 
of Tubers, Corms, Bulbs and Roots 


ERE’S visual proof of what a difference dipping 

seed potatoes in Semesan Bel makes in the row. 
The row at the left was dipped in a water mixture of 
Semesan Bel; the row at the right was untreated. Sub- 
sequently the rows treated with Semesan Bel yielded 
over 90% of scab-free or slightly scabbed, but saleable 
potatoes, while from the untreated rows 50% of worth- 
less, 30% of scabby and only 20% af clean, saleable 
potatoes were obtained. 


Read what the Idaho Agricultural Station says about Semesan: 


‘“*,.. when applied to the uncut presprinkled tubers (potatoes) 
at the rate of three ounces to the bushel gave better control 
under field conditions than any other treatment tested.” 





Mail this i 


coupon @ 











E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, 
Sales Division, a a ee a ae ee 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


StPOGE secnmceteess 
Gentlemen : 


Please send me your booklets on B . 
field crops. Clty i... deh et ee a ie eee 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR |" ozmzssisaous 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. | 
1078 33rd Ave. S MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, | 












Catalog 
Free 
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ay itaur Small Tractor 


De this pag 's farm work with a Centaur -- the | 
dependable, little tractor that wil 
> yn 6 plow. 1. Tin, ome | clay soil and do 
your ing. Seed ing, cultivating 
hauling end It jobs -- ra a cost ‘of 
only fifteen cents an hour. = yeore suc- 
gate formance bebind a saree 
var es and low price. 


P CENTRAL TRACTOR — 
he PA Ave. Greenwich, Ohio 









Federal Garden Tractor and 
Powered Lawn Mower 
Plows, cultivates 1, 
2or 3 rows, mows 
the lawn. Free 
circular, 


2 THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY Co. 


RICH oii erittitodts Bite atacimes | Bermuda Onion Plants, 


catalog and many testimonials | 
RNR esc he 2 users on the Harvester. 1,000, $1.50; 6,000, $7.50, prepaid. Own and operate largest 
Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans. onion farm in U. S. J. ARMENGOL, Laredo, Texas. 
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Instead of ’Phoning 


He°P on your Harley-Davidson Single (the 
new- motorcycle) and spin over to 
your neig' *s when you have something 
to talk over with him. Better—and usually 
quicker—than telephoning. 

Costs next to nothing to run this handiest, 
most economical of all power vehicles. Goes 
80 miles on a gallon of gasoline! Plenty of 
power for any road or hill—and then some! 
Park or house it in any 2x8 ft. space. Always 
ready to go. Easy to ride—safe, comfortable. 

See your Harley-Davidson dealer. He 

has a “Pay-As-You-Ride” plan for 

your convenience. Write for literature. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO. 
Dept. F J Milwaukee, Wis. 


Money-making seles opportunities 
in open territory. Address A-2. 


C7 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[ Mowevte | Single 


M asterpieces 


of the Skill of 
Two Centuries 


NLY Wade & Butcher 


could produce razors 
like these. Made with the skill 
of two centuries of cutlery 
craftsmanshipand all thefacili- 
ties of 20th century science. 
There are many fine W & B 
razors to select from, each a 
masterpiece of keeness, beauty 
and balance. Make sure of 
getting only the finest by look- 
ingfor the Wade & Butcherhall 
mark of quality on the razor 
you buy. 

For sale at sour dealers o 

write for booklet showing 

various models, prices,etc. 
WADE & BUTCHER CORP. 


190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sheffield, Toronto, Paris, Sydney. 


WADE %& BUTCHER 








_©»-Razors— * 








pik 18 . 


ay erate 


Secasbel down to half. Act 


$2 down and it’s yours 


Just send your name and add Geena fold deccring ang “bowing 
complete 


€ Gare fo’ ally dost 
ee 


fens fF Ghliestion whaterer, Bul time if you act now. 
ternational ton Typewriter Exchange 
186-186 W. Lake Street, Department 569, Chicago, Ill. 


Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 
Freely Lathering 


CN Medicinal and Emollient 

























The Sesqui-Centennial 


Continued from page 44 











and the Palace of Agriculture, which covers 
over eight and one-third acres. It cost over 
$750,000 to build. In it will be exhibited 
agricultural products from many states and 
countries of the world. The United States 
Department of Agriculture plans to put on 
one of the biggest displays ever made. An 
area Of 75,000 square feet (nearly two acres) 
will be devoted to dairy displays alone. 
Throughout the exposition, 75 dairy-cattle 
will be in the pavilion, and for one week 
September 12 to 19—there will be a large 
livestock show under the direction of B. H. 
Heide, Secretary of the International Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago. 

There will be a Palace of K« lucation and 
Social Economy in which will be educational 
and religious exhibits, also an auditorium 
in which will be given educational moving- 
pictures. 

Paintings, drawings, etchings and sculpture 
will be housed in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

One of the largest stadiums in the world, 
seating 100,000 persons, will be used for 
the many scheduled athletic events. The 
stadium is already finished. (No, the much- 
talked-about prize-fight will not take place, 
but there is a good chance that one or more 
of the World Series baseball games will be 
played here.) 


T is impossible to name all the buildings 

in this article, and likewise we can’t begin 
to name all the things to be seen. The 
United States Government alone is con- 
tributing $2,186,500 and the total cost of 
Uncle Sam’s party will be about $24,000,000. 
Forty acres of ground will be used to house 
troops, and a large aviation field will pro- 
vide for the many aerial stunts of the army 
and navy fliers. Really, the special features 
are so many that we can’t begin to mention 
all of them. 

The lighting of the Sesqui grounds, in the 
opinion of electrical engineers, will truly be 
the “biggest ever’ attempted. The largest 


searchlight ever built will light up the sky 
at night and will be seen as far north as New 
York and as far south as Baltimore; 6,300,000 
candle-power will be concentrated at one 
point to make this huge searchlight. An 
immense Liberty Bell composed of 20,000 
incandescent lamps (the bell will be as tall 
as a six-story building) will be another out- 
standing feature of the Sesqui lighting. 


OR farmers who have gotten into the 

habit of making an annual motor trip, 
a jaunt to the Sesqui-Centennial would be 
fine. This is the first great exposition to be 
held in a thickly populated section of the 
country since the automobile began ‘doing 
its stuff” on paved roads. Half the popula- 
tion of the United States is within three 
days’ easy automobile traveling distance of 
Philadelphia. With good highways and 
numerous tourist camps where auto parties 
ean stop cheaply, there will be thousands of 
farm folks to see this ‘‘big show,’’ who other- 
wise could not have come. 

The accompanying map shows the main 
roads leading to the Sesqui. If you are in- 
terested in making the trip, your local map 
will tell you how to get onto these main 
highways. There will be official tourist 
camps along all of these. : 

Many visitors will want to spend the 
nights at the tourist camps, and drive back 
and forth to the Sesqui each day. There will 
be parking spaces for cars near the grounds, 
The admission at the gate—that hasn't 
been decided on, but surely won't be much 
more than admission to your state fair. 

A little later, probably next month, we 


will be able to give complete directions for 
getting room accommodations in and neur 


Philadelphia during the summer. Careful 
preparations are being made to see that vis- 
itors to the Sesqui-Centennial are comfortably 
lodged and not overcharged. More-detailed 
information in regard to tourist: camps will 
be available soon, too. 
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This is an outline map of Philadelphia; showing all the main-highway entrances into 


the city. Tourist information booths are marked thus 


and one is placed along 


each main highway. Tourist camps are marked thus Gf and detailed directions for 
reaching them will be given at the information centers 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 
™ T= Scotch are great checker players, 
= and to the canny race we owe most of 


100 the sound openings in draughts, such as 
eae the Laird and Lady, the “Glasgow, the 
“wn F ife, the “Ayrshire Lassie’’ and others. 

100 No true Seotchman goes upon a journey 
all without his little checker-board in his 
x pocket, and on the railways numerous games 


ut- will be seen going on between passengers. 
On a trip from Edinburgh to Glasgow, I 
was challenged to a game in the customary 
the eed : : ' : 
rm | way, by an old Scotchman, who proceeded 


“ not only to humble my. pride in what I had 
considered my own fair knowledge of the 










































- game, but showed me a thing or two about 
ce checker-boards that proved to be first-class 
_ puzzles. 
wl “Since we play only upon the black 
of squares,’’ said he among other things, ‘why ‘ 
ae not do away with the 32 white squares?” T’S sheer carelessness to let 
* 2 and when [ laughed at this quaint sugges- pyorrhea cause trouble in your 
tof tion, he astonished me by producing a novel mouth. Yet your dentist knows 
a. board of his own construction, which con- hae four out .of Sve‘ want: fest 
sisted of only 32 squares, and upon which, past forty, 
ain 4s he readily demonstrated, the regular game and many younger, suffer from 
rae of a Myasang be ne ape = ae cals this serious gum disorder, 
: rere we have a puzzle well worthy of our ‘ : - - 
id attention. Let us see who can construct At begins with tender bleeding Give 
ist the old Scotchman’s checker-board of 32 gums. Soon the teeth loosen in their sockets 
oaeenet, i apanee way pose aa and the poison spreads through thesystem, Your Dentist 
the AIO: GE TES GOMNS OE 55. te OWT EROS. causing rheumatism, neuritis, and other a chance 
= Puzzling Rectangles similar diseases. 
ds, | Remembering that a square is always a Forhan’s for the Gums is the simple, Too many wait until 
mf rectangle, but that a rectangle is not always easy way to keep you out of pyoirhea’s es —— tooth 
uch 3 square, how many clutches. It’s a pleasant dentifrice that forces t em into the 
varied rectangles Fo RPE ae ere iti sip dentist’s chair. Itis 
we ean be found in SR SAD GS SHG VES CNS Seeee — folly to suffer this 
tne the diagram of 16 ough cleansing. It contains Forhan’s ‘yeediess pain when 
oe] squares? There are Pyorrhea Liquid which has been used by qf. you have to dois 
in in “4 ei ‘ agp « fl dentists for the last 15 yearsin the treat- _ to give your dentist 
bly ing problems like ment of pyorrhea. ns a to prevent 
led this, The first If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s '708?f€ #m your 
will one establishes the ik. uate h rpuys mouth by visiting 
number of squares, prev CATS OF CHEERS P7OFIAES an oo on him at least twice a 
and the second gives important safeguard to health. Begin to- year for a thorough 
— the total number of rectangles to be found. day to use Forhan’s night and morning as teeth and gum ine 
. Yh etode a wise precaution. All druggists, 35c and —_spection. 
y TUSt s . 
a He Liberated Ch , tian 3 bce it teal 
In their given order, write down words to ; ; . 
‘t fit the following definitions: If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
A tactful one: one of the Great Lakes; a name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 
a yearly season; one who returns evil for good. ronmuta 
Now if the line is composed of the correct Formulacf R. J. Forhan, D. D.S., Forhan Company, 196 6th Ave., New York a 








words, words to fit the following definitions 
ean be struek out: = Specialist 
Immerse; behold; an attack; a fireplace. > ] DISEASESOF THE MOM 
The remaining letters, in their regular om 
4 order, will spell the name of a member of a 
i monastic order, founded in the twelfth ROSES 


a century, that devoted one-third of its 
revenue to liberation of Christians held 


captive by Mohammedans. FOR THE GUMS 





yra ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 

za) 

the A hobo’s message: The messuge is de- More than a tooth haste it checks Pyorrhea 
ey ciphered to read: HE’S EASY. 





A naval puzzle: The largest gun fired 
3,000 pounds, the medium 1,500 pounds, 
und the smallest 500 pounds. $$$ ———_— , RE On LAs ED : 
A charade: The word EVIL transposes 





\ into VILE, LIVE and VEIL. ' a " 
den. Peddling hams: The Dutchman started off B y Can Ea il E al Thi 
4 with 55 hams. Let us prove the answer and oys. ou s y qu S 
ity find out how much be received for en , Fred Williamson; only 17 now, has been one of The 
] The first person he met purchased half o rie ” r : 

ey his stock ad half a ham, which disposed of Farm Journal’s regulars for a long time. Read how 
: 28 hams for $35. His next customer took quickly he earned the things he wanted. 


half of his stock and half a ham (14 hams) 
and directed him to another place where 
he disposed of half the remainder and half a 
ham, which was seven more, leaving him 
with six hams and $61.25 cash on hand. 

The landlady then bought half of his 
stock and half a ham, 3!¢ hams, for which 
she paid $5, as the half ham cost the same as 
a whole ham. 


ing a few subscriptions on his way home from school— 
in less than one hour and fifteen minutes! 





| When he was 12 he earned a fine baseball outfit by tak- 


set of dishes. It took him every afternoon after school 
for 5 days, and Saturday morning, too—‘“‘Rut that wasn’t 
much,”’ he says,“‘especially since mother enjoys her gift.” 


Just the Things You'll Want For Spring Are NOW Ready 


2 Last year he earned a birthday gift for his mother—~a full 


























He then met the hotel man who, out of aaa maweames Mail This Coupon Today @o= 8 = omme 

the remainder of 214 hams, took “half a The Farm Journal, Dept. P, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
wed ham and half of what remained,” 1 My hams Please send me the free outfit that tells how to get Rewards and 
to for $2.50, and leaving one ham which was also the list to choose from. 
ng purchased by the friend, who took half of You Can Do As Well ' 
me what was left and half a ham, for. $1.25; cay enor Cpe egy SA a ' Name ie ea ee” ‘ 

thus cleaning out his stotk and leaving him vale fete touese wall. be 1 

with $70 in cash. glad to have your photo, too. 1 Address 

— —neenaens 4 
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Fortify for | 
Fire Fighting 








EXTINGUISHER 


Farm fires are double mis- | 
fortunes. Great values are 
at stake. 

City fires destroy a man’s busi- 
ness or his home. Farm fires de- 
stroy both home and business in 
one sweeping blaze when equip- 
ment goes. 

Farmers equipped with the Im- | 











proved PYRENE are safe. A 
few strokes of the double-acting 
pump and the fire is out. 

With PYRENE their wives and 
children can beat back flames, too 
ifthe men are away. PYRENE 
works so easily and simply— it 
never sticks, jams or corrodes. 
Improved PYRENE makes fire a 
failure and every farmer’s invest- 
ment safe. 


Pyrene ManufacturingCo. 
Newark, N. J. 




















yon’ 
KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 








Servisave Bee Supplics—tinest workman- 
ship—at PRE-WAR PRICES Just Z 
think, 5 complete hives 7 
for $7.90. y 

“Nlost practical bee Z 
book ever written,” 
says hundredsof Z 
owners. Sent petpeid s 
to anyone in U.S. A. Z 
for 59c. Your slibed Z 
back upon return of 
book if not worthmore. Z 
T.W. Burleson, Texas, 
operating hundreds of 
ives, says: ‘ Most 
valuable bee book in 
my library!” Every 
urchaser will ree eive our 
ittle bee magazine free 
during 1926. Order today! 


Address 


SERVISAVE 
P. O. Box FJ-377 
Watertown, Wisc. 


7 WAREHOUSES IN WISCONSIN - IOWA- 


4 VIRGINIA ~ ARKANSAS - NEW YORK 


Z , ummaapleiaauandaaaauaaidn 
HOW = TO SUCCEED 
| WITH BEES — 
7 FREE to everyone our price list of Z 
Z 
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Protect your lives and buildings with the 
Silver Strand System, a high grade scientifi- 
cally developed lightning protection. Exceeds 
Fire Underwriters’Standards. Reduces cost 
ofinsurance. You take no chances when you 
insist on the ‘‘ Silver Strand.’’ It’s your 
protection when you buy and for genera- 
tions after. Before you have your buildings 
equipped let me send you free booklet. Write 
for it today. Address 


F. E. STEHLIK, Pres. 
ELECTRA LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
Dept. F, 30N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 














Will pay full cash market price for 
WOOL, Hides, Pelts, Tallow. We furnish 
bank reference. Write for quotation, market report 
and free tags. S$. H. LIVINGSTON, Successor te 
KEYSTONE KIDE CO., Dept. F, Lancaster, Pe. 
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Rabbit- Raising 


and the 
Fur Industry 


By Lee McCrae 








. 

ABBIT-RAISING is an industry 

that can be followed anywhere, 

adapting itself even to town condi- 
tions where only vacant lots ean be had. 
Heretofore rabbits were grown almost 
solely for their meat; now we have im- 
portations of long-furred rabbits of rare 
and lovely colors, and the growing of them 
is a most hopeful and fascinating phase of 
the new conservation. 

Commercial men tell us that fully 60 
per cent of all the furs worn by the women 
of our country are of rabbit skin in natural 
colors or dyed to imitate more costly furs. 
Our people paid $20,000,000 in 1924 for 
100,000,000 rabbit skins imported from 
Europe. Why are we so thriftless? 

The majority of these were used by 
manufacturers of men’s felt hats. New 
York City and St. Louis are considered 
headquarters for buyers, though there are 
small dealers in furs almost everywhere. 

So anxious is the Government to foster 
the infant industry that it sends out care- 
fully prepared bulletins of instructions and 
also lists the best books on the subject for 
the study of growers. Uncle Sam is surely 
a helpful “father.” 

Rabbits supply meat quickly; they 
multiply rapidly, and rabbit-growers get 
prompt returns on their labors. The little 





The Silver Glavcot 


creatures are more easily cared for than 
any other meat-producing animals. 

But it is fur production that chiefly 
interests us, especially when we learn that 
valuable pelts are not grown at the ex- 
pense of the meat. Conservative figures 
place the cost of feeding a rabbit at a cent 
a day, thus making its total cost 90 cents 
when marketed at three months of age. 


ECENTLY I went to visit the Golden 

West Fur Farm in California, where, 
upon a few acres, are housed imported 
rabbits costing $10, 000. They were 
brought here by an ex-soldier who studied 
the rabbit-raising industry in Franee, and 
determined to undertake it scientifically 
upon his return. He had been a Chicago 
lawyer and a writer of books, but knew 
that henceforth he must live in the out- 
doors. His pedigreed stock was brought 
directly to this section and they have 
thrived even beyond his best hopes.~ We 
picture here some of the most valuable 
kinds—the Chinchillé, Sable and Silver 


Glaveot—although the Angoras, Lilacs, 
Silver Blues, French Silvers, Havanas, 
Silver Foxes and Giant Whites produce 
equally fine qualities of fur of differing 
shades. None of these require dyeing. 

As we walked through the long, double- 
tiered rows of hutches under their canopy 
of laths, our barrage of questions was met 
with cheerful smiles. One of the firm said: 

“We are trying to standardize American 
rabbit fur by promoting the use of uni- 
form, high-grade stock, just as cattle and 
poultry men are no longer willing to raise 

















Chinchilla rabbit 


poor stock when the same feed and care 
and housing give the truly valuable kinds. 
The ideal utility rabbit is the one that 
produces the maximum return in both 
meat and fur; and to compete with foreign 
importations we need to specialize on those 
whose fur does not. require dyeing. 


NE important part of our business 

has been to get families around us to 
raise these best kinds. We take all we 
can get, live weight, paying the growers 
$2.50 for each skin. 

“We have our own slaughter house 
where the creatures are killed humanely. 
The meat is handled in most sanitary 
fashion and all sold to the Los Angeles 
trade. We treat the skins scientifically, 
and hire expert furriers to make them up 
into fashionable garments such as you 
see here,”—pointing to the glass cases 
that lined the office walls. ‘‘There are 


already 150 furriers on the Pacific coast 
who are prepared to buy home-grown 
pelts provided they equal in quality those 
of France, Belgium and Holland; but we 
send our supplies direct to New York.” 














A Sable rabbit 
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Our Year-by- Year 
Water-System 
By T. M. Smith 











ACH year we invest part of our in- 

come in improvements that not only 
bring a cash return, but make living condi- 
tions better. We raise perishable fruits 
and vegetables that have to be harvested 
when ready for market. An hour a day 
saved at this time may mean the difference 
between profit and loss. Our busy season 
is also the time when our stock needs the 
most water. Pumping used to take two 
hours a day. 

We decided to buy and install a water 
system, part at a time. Our first purchase 
was a one-and-one-half-horse-power gas 
engine, force pump and 420-gallon steel 
pressure-tank with water- and pressure- 
gauge. This was installed and gave good 
service. We would start the engine before 
feeding in the morning and by the time we 
finished the tank would be full. There 
are several systems in our neighborhood 
that have been bought and installed part 
ata time, that use from one-and-one-half- 
to six-horse-power engines for power but 
use the elevated wooden tank for pressure. 
Mach man thinks his outfit is the\best. 

After using our system and finding it 
all right, we built a house 12 x 16 feet, 
with cellar same size, for pump and tank. 
They do not freeze and are ready to pump 
regardless of the weather. The water-is 
pumped from a driven well 25 feet deep, 
using one-and-one-fourth-inch pipe, which 
comes in the cellar three feet. The engine 
drives the pump from a line shaft, and 
also drives a small generator for charging 
the storage battery of the radio. The 
pump stops as soon as the tank has the 
pressure required, 


UR sweet-potato bed has to be watered 

at frequent times and this took nearly 
half a day when we did not, have the water 
piped toit. Now it rarely takes more than 
® half-bour and can be done without inter- 
fering with other work. The garden is 
watered from the same spigot, when 
necessary, so it does not dry up any more. 
The chicken houses have water in them, 
which saves many steps and much carry- 
ing of water. We laid the pipes from the 
pump-house to barn, pasture and dwelling 
with our own help at different times. The 
hardware dealers who sold the pipe cut 
it into proper lengths and threaded it for 
us at a small extra charge. 

After the system had been completed to 
the dwelling, a plumber installed bath- 
room fixtures and put hot and cold water 
in the kitchen. The kitchen range was 
fitted with a water-back for heating water, 
the boiler being placed in the bathroom. 
This heats the bathroom fine in winter, 
so no extra heat, is needed. In summer, if 
one meal is cooked on the range there 
will be warm water all day. 

The waste from kitchen sink and bath- 
room is disposed of in a steel septic tank. 
This has given good service and there is 


| no odor, 


_ We paid for each part of our system as 
installed, adding a little each year. Others 
may want to try the same plan, 


a « 





Plowing deep—putting the ocean 
a. bottom under cultivation 
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ILEPOSTS that used 
to jog by every ten or 
fifteen minutes now flip past 
every other minute or so. It 
depends on who is at the 
wheel. 
The more you do in a min- 
ute, the more that minute is 
worth. That makes it neces- 
sary to have a clock that will 
keep close tab on time. 


Big Ben Baby Ben America 





Westclox 





To squeeze more into minutes 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 


Sleep-Meter 
$3.25 $3.25 fil.so $2.00 


| 


The man who broadcasts 
stock and produce prices 
starts by the clock. If you 
want to be tuned in ready for 





him, you need a clock that 
knows just how long a min- 
ute is. 

You see Westclox wher- 
ever time means money. That 
trade mark on a clock is a 
promise of good timekeeping. 


Jack o° Lantern Pocket Ben Glo.Ben 
$3.00 $1.50 $2.25 

















INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 


WX 
WAN 


\\ 


BAN 


Send 10c {y720'.! 


Pp aden beautifies your walls—medernizes your home, and 
conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on package. 


“Artistic Home Decorations,” and free services 
by Brandon, our Home Betterment Expert. 


ALABASTINE Co., 726 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














In Handy Tubes 357 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Independence 

from five and 

ten acres here 

in Orange 
County, the Hill and Lake Region of Florida, is not un- 
usual. This immediate section produces twenty million 
dollars from agricultural and horticultural products an- 
nually, There’s room and o} ang here for you. 
Write today for attractive booklet on ‘‘Winter Garden 
Farms.’’ Address 


RUSSELL H. GRESS 5,028 Mes Fieriae 





















NEW! SoAh dviee 
es OUTFIT QUICK 
STAY-PREST Trouser Preaser~wonderful 
new invention-—-looks eflicient, and it is 

Py That's why 1,000,000 have been sold already. 
My First Week | Made More 
than I used to make in a month. Sinee then, I have 
earned a month's salary every six days,’’ says 5 
L. Patterson, of lowa. Many others making big 
money. io wonder! Millions of interested pros 
pects. A quality product. its i 
trousers. Takes out 
urface—demonstrates in 


to every man. - 

_ FREE Selling Outfit 

Wo alater at cheek es it iron pang = 

time or side line. Send postcard for offer of free 
monstra’ mak 


F on tor. Join the big money- ers. Write 
jay. 
tol THE GEYGEY-JUNG COMPANY 
inches E-163 G & J Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohie 
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AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 


| When you 
MORE opuy the 
Aermotor 

WATER you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 


LE fs Ss jected to every 
test of service 

WI ND ad “ae ; 
Completely 


and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
- or will be later, write for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR CO. 
Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakiand 
. in Dullding stest windmills. - 





€ Youwill | 


never know how 

d your radio 
is until your 
loudspeakers 









MUSICONE 


Write Dept. 36 for Booklet 
Prices slightly higher West of the 
ockies 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
{TuBE STUSE 

















Crosley Radios §Q75,$75, 








Men wanting forest ranger, mail clerk or other gov- 


ernment positions, write for particulars. 
MOKANE, 234 





DENVER, COLO. 























Farm-Products Booth of 
New Design—c. H. Thomas 


r [een farm-products booth was _ re- 
cently built along the highway near 
West Chester by an_ enterprising 

farmer, who had been selling his products 

to motorists. He realized that traffic i 

front of his place was being hindered by 

the people stopping to buy, and so he had 
the stone wali moved back. An areaway 
was made that would accommodate 
several cars, so that there world be no 
halting of traffic there on his account. 

The building is well made of heavy lum- 

ber and glass front; the overhanging roof 

at the front is made so that on wet days 
the buyer can have some protection when 
stopping to buy. 

The glass-partitioned front extends 
clear down to the floor of the building so 


that a lot of things can be displaved with- 
out having to be handled by customers. 
Inside there are shelves that contain 
farm products, such as eggs, flowers, 
asparagus, celery, lettuce, etc. There are 
a number of children here who ably assist 
their parents at the booth, and this booth 
has proven itself to be one of the best on 
the road in this vicinity, from a financial 
standpoint. 

The booth was built cheaply by farm 
labor and has proven to be an excellent 
investment; here the farm products are 
being sold daily, and the cost of selling 
has been reduced, Many people go quite 
a distance out of their way to come here, 
for they know that they will receive 
strictly fresh produce. 





om 


Success and Failure with Hubam 


NEVER have any trouble getting a 

good stand of Hubam. My trouble is 
to keep it after I get it, and I believe that 
this year I shall solve that problem. 

I have produced two good stands from 
seed in the hull. I had made a partial and 
not very flattering success with the 
scarified seed and produced therefrom a 
quantity of seed which I had no facilities 
for hulling or scarifying, so I set my wits 
to work for a solution to the problem. 

My father used to moisten his red- 
clover seed and roll it in land plaster, and 
was always successful in getting a stand 
that way when test plots showed a com- 
plete failure without it. I reasoned that 
Hubam might also be grown successfully 
by some such treatment. 

I made the strongest solution of lime 
possible and put 100 unhulled seeds of 
Hubam in it and placed it in a warm place 
to soak overnight. I then planted these 
anny in moist earth and secured 100 per 
cent germination. I then treated three 
bushels of the seed and sowed it in my 
oats at the last harrowing, running a 
heavy float over afterward. 

I had a perfect stand and it grew to 
about four inches by the middle of May, 
when a severe drought completely killed 
it. The first seeding again produced some 


seed and I repeated the experiment with 
the same result. 

For the third time the first seeding has 
given me some seed and I shall continue 
the experiment. 

Going back again to my grandfather’s 
days, or rather to his methods, I recall 
numerous seedings of red clover with 
buckwheat, which never failed to make a 
perfect stand. This is my cue. I shall 
sow Hubam again with the lime-water 
treatment, on a field sown with buckwheat, 
keeping in mind to float or roll it after 
sowing to compact the soil. I will tell you 
later about the results. 


qc ¢« 


For the shrub border around the lawn, 
and to screen off the farm buildings or 
undesirable views, some of the larger 
shrubs could be used in the background, 
with the low shrubs in front. A nice 
selection could be made from these: 


‘Common lilac, privet, common barberry, 


the tall bush honeysuckles (lonicera bella, 
etc.), mock-orange, strawberry shrub, 
sheepberry, wayfaring tree {(viburnum 
lantana), with here and there a few flow- 
ering trees, such as red bud, flowering 
dogwood or the pretty Japanese flowering 


cherries. 



































The New Corn 
Champion 


Continued from page 10 











as if he owned the place instead of only 
renting. 

To add to that contentment the Mar- 
shalls have four children—three boys and 
a girl, Two of the bovs, now in high 
school, produced more than 150 bushels 
of corn an acre on their three-acre plots 
entered in the local boys’ corn club. The 
eldest boy is also taking care of the 80 
head of steers on the farm as a project re- 
quired by his vocational-agriculture course 
at high school. 

But. they don’t, being boys, work all 
the time. Off te one side of the barnyard 
is a pair of basketball standards. Basket- 
ball practise, the boys admitted, takes 
place at morning, noon, and night, when- 
ever the farm work lets up. It is signifi- 
cant that Marshall helped his sons put up 
the basketball standards. Corn is im- 
portant, but boys are even more so. 


Bt what about the yield on the rest of 
the corn ground? Well, it was noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. The 130 acres in 
corn besides the ten-acre plot averaged 
95 bushels an acre. (The ten-acre plot, 
by the way, had been plowed nine inches 
deep.) The completeness of the stand 
had considerable to do with the yield. 
Marshall counted 1,083 hills before he 
found one lacking a stalk. On 100 hills 
taken in succession, he found an average 
of five stalks to the hill. He and the 
boys replanted whenever the cultivator 
ripped out a plant. (Another by-the-way 
—he cultivated all his corn five times.) 

During December and January, Mar- 
shall received 1,200 letters from farmers 
all over the country. More amazing, he 
and his family answered every one of 
them. Sonfe of the correspondents asked 
for seed; others wanted to know how he 
had grown such a crop. He admits that 
he got quite a kick out of it all. 

a € 





(Gentle affectionate—considerate | of 


and 
petty offenders, but severe with great ones— 
watchful but discriminating—unchained and 
ready for business.) 


Another Lawn-Seed Fake 


“Herbae Prati’ is the most recently un- 
earthed, high-sounding, high-priced lawn- 
grass mixture. It is supposed to be “the 
boss of all grasses’? and is guaranteed to 
produce “a lawn in 30 days anywhere.” 
If you’re a sucker buy it, for “heat, cold, 
or shade will not affect it.” If you buy 
its constituents from reputable seed firms 
it will cost you about.20 cents, but with 
the ‘“Herbae Prati’’ label you'll pay $1.50. 

The Post-Office Department has denied 
the use of the mail to the company selling 
it, but traveling peznte are still waxing 
fat on their sales. , According to the De- 
partment. of Agriculture, ‘‘Herbae Prati” 
consists of meadow fescue mixed with 
Italian rye-grass. The former is sot even 
desirable for lawns, and the Italian rye- 
grass is only used for temporary lawns in 
some sections. 

So beware of this fraud. If you want a 
good lawn-seed mixture, write National 
Service. 





ALVES need plenty of salt, as 
well as water and feed. 
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Big Features 


1. Big, oversize curved arm- 
holes. 


2. Extra wide oversize el- 
bow. 


3. Form-fitting . sloped 
shoulders. 


4. Cuffs wide and extra long. 
5. Reinforced faced sleeves. 
6. Reinforced front opening. 
7. Wide, well-fitting collar. 


8. Big, reinforced re it 



















FIRST CHOICE 


of work shirt wearers! 


That’s Big Yank. So many men have found there's no 
value like it, that Big Yank sells in the millions every year! 


You can tell just by looking at Big Yank that it’s built 
to stand the gaff. Roomy, oversize cut —extra heavy fab- 
rics—finest of workmanship! No wonder men say it out- 
lasts two ordinary shirts! 


But it’s wearing the shirt that really tells the story! Man, 
what comfort! Stretch, twist, or turn as you will, you're 
never conscious that you have a shirt on. No binding or 
strain anywhere! Real muscular freedom! 


Any way you figure it, Big Yank gives you more for your 
money. More shirt—more style — more comfort — more 
wear! It’s worth going out of your way, if necessary, to get 
Big Yank. But most good stores have it. Try one your 


very next shirt! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 












DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10. cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” jit tells how | 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7976 Bogue Bidg., 





1147 «=(K. WMinois St., Indianapolis 


RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


ys’ trial, 


reed > are Bicycles $21.50 up. 


End Fa 
__| MEAD Cycle Co., 


ica ny Sy alm ane alog 
ees. $-48, CHICAGO 


} 





PATENTS 


Time counts’ in applying for patents. Don't 





risk ame’ in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for FREE 
book, “‘Ho w to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Reeord 
of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, istered Patent Attor- 
ney, 8793 Security Bank uilding most across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


AMAZING ° TRIAL OFF ER! 
One Kodak roll film developed; 6 fine Glossy 
Prints; only 15c. 

ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Box 1463-K, Cincinnati, 0. 
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This new Free book tells you 
how. It gives you the real 
facts about the causes of light- 
ning and how to prevent it. 
Every cent of the $20,250,000 
lightning damage to farm build- 
ings last year was absolutely 
preventable, as you will sce 
when you read it. 


FREE 


handbook on lightning 


Your home and family can be absolutely 
safe. There is no need to take such ter- 
rible chances another year. Think of a 
lifetime’s savings wiped out by one fire— 
the lives lost by =, _ swift stroke—and 
ALL PREVENTABL 
A real, practical oes for farmers exclu- 
sively. Prepared by experts of the famous 
Dodd System, the system recdgnized by 
insurance companies as standard for over 
35 years—the one and only POSITIVE 
means of preventing lightning damage. 
Send for the book today. It may save you 
thousands of dollars before another month 
has passed. Mail the coupon NOW. 
DODD & STRUTHERS 
120 Eighth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
16th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ee -- USE THIS COUPON ----- ooeee 
DGD, « o's suk sos avGb bv ell db des chy was 
MRRIGNS. «2 occas FEET Wages... fos 
tt Sie Ge i be Serie Ba ae 











Make Your Roofs 


Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
aoe your old, 
out roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 
Write today for this 





We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
toate “> asking you to send 3 single penny. No 

oe No notes. Pay four months later if our 
anostel proves to be ney as represen 


ya t put off another day finding 
Write! oxi ai sbort wis wonderful way of 
a an all your roof 7 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so 
prisingly unp nted that you y MUST = 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rain to re- 
mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY ! 


Monarch Paint Co. beor. ‘as 25.05, Cleveland, 0. 


















This One-man Mower cuts 
15 to 30 acres aday. Quick- 
ly attached to the Fordson 
—no changes & necessary. 

Ball bearin, speeds — 
sutomanictiveliameodent f 
—guaranteed. Used on Henry 
Ford’s Farm. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO., Detroit, Michigan 





aioe A quality 


mixer at low mailorder prices. 
Turns out a wheelbarrowful 
of concrete a minute. 

Write for free catalog showing 
mixers, block molds, garden 
GILSON BROTHERS CoO., 
Box 525 Fredonia, Wis. 








Catch « 


Fish, Eels, Mink, Muskrats with our new folding 
patvaiass: STEEL WIRE TRAP. Write for n Cata- 
og of Fishing Supplies and our TRAP Offer. $1 Box of 
our famous Fish Bait GIVEN to Noe ke our traps. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dept. 31 St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Brown Alfalfa Hay 
| Makes Good Feed 











ROWN alfalfa hay is just as good as 
any, and the stock like it better than 
the green, says Jesse Williams, Mills 
county, lowa. Last year he put his alfalfa 
in the barn while still a little too green, 
and when f visited this farm and smelled 
this hay, it smelled like molasses. Jesse 
says his hogs ate it stems and all, and the 
cattle left. no trace of it in the feed bunks. 
Kk. J. Peters, Buffalo county, Nebr., 
believes in stacking alfalfa just as soon as 
possible after it is cut. It is not uncom- 
mon for him to mow down alfalfa in the 
forenoon and stack it in the afternoon of 
the same day. This gives him brown hay, 
of course, but he is well satisfied with it. 
He says that when he stacks the alfalfa 
green, and brown hay results, the cows wiil 
eat even the big stems of the plants. 

One year he cut down 40 acres of alfalfa 
and raked it up. It rained on this hay 
several times and it was stacked when 
really wet. It turned brown, but proved 
to be one of the best, hays he ever fed. 
Brown hay doesn’t look so well, and 
doesn’t sell so well as the green. H. B. 


a 


Sweet-Clover Fertilizer 


Sweet clover beats commercial fertilizer 
all to pieces, according to R. H. Brown, 
Lyon county, Kans. “Sweet clover 
plowed under when two feet high is the 
best kind of fertilizer,’”’ he says. ‘“Com- 
mercial fertilizers aren’t in it with the 
sweet. clover. Sweet clover is one of the 
most profitable crops I ever grew. As a 
pasture crop, it’s great.” 


Robert Fife, of Nickerson, Kans., says he 
grows a wheat crop every second year 
along with his sweet clover and has good 
results. Mr. Fife just drilis his wheat 
right in the sweet, clover in the fall. His 
land is sandy river-bottom, which has a 
tendency to blow. 


“After the first year we have no trouble 
getting stock to eat sweet-clover hay,” 
says Clint: Brooks, Reno county, Kans. 
“y find if the c lover is part grass or ’stubble 
it drys out much better, and can be put 
in the barn quicker. We have never had 
any trouble with stock bloating like they 
do on alfalfa.” 
¢. « 


Sex in Livestock 


Old-timers used to turn a cow dry at a 
certain time, or breed her at a certain time 
of the day, or in a certain quarter of the 
moon, to get a heifer calf. Some people 
hold to these old superstitions, but they 
do not work. 

The ratio of the sexes runs about equal, 
but we have often noticed the tendency of 
a certain sire to throw a majority of one 
sex. This has a lot to do with the sale of 
a well-bred sire. It is usually supposed 
to be a fixed characteristic with that sire, 
but experiments have been made to show 
that a change in the care of a sire has also 
made a change in the tendency. 

Nature has charge of sex control. If 
both parents were always of fhe same 
state of condition there would be an even 
break in the crop of offspring in the matter 
of sex. But if the sire is in poor condition 
Nature will seek to preserve the stock by 
producing a majority of males. 

If the females are about all in and the 
male is up in fine condition, Nature will 
see the need of producing females. J. E. 











AWARDS” 


EVR -KOOL 
PANDANLID 


— Gontest Open to All— 


Over a quarter-million men, women, youths 
and children have made the Evr-Kool 
Pandanlid the country’s 


Most Popular Sun Hat 


Durable and tough—yet light and flexible. 

Special rain-resisting finish. 

Easy adjustment feature, with patented buckle, 
assuring fit and comfort. 

Won't unravel, discolor, sag or lose its shape. 
Gives comfort, ease and satisfaction in hottest days. 


Make These Tests 


1. Hold the Evr-Kool Pandanlid under a faucet. 
See how it turns water—yet holds its shape when wet. 
2. Twist it in your hands—Pull it—Wrench it. 
Notice how it stands hard wear and abuse. 

a it on your head. See how comfortable and 


4. Hold the hat against an electric fan, Feel the 
cool breeze come through. Yet note how it is closely 
woven to turn water and resist the sun's heat. 


Visit the Evr-Kool Dealer 
See This Great Hat—Enter the $1,250.00 Contest 
The nearest Evr-Kool dealer will show you this 
better sun hat and give you,:free, an entry blank 
which contains complete details of the $1,290.00Cash 
Contest, and space on which to write your slogan. 
(No entries will be considered unless written on 
standard blank—given free at all Evr-Kool dealers.) 
If your dealer hasn’t the Evr-Kool Pandanlid in 
stock, tell him your hat size and ask him to order 

for you. The price is only 75c. 


SUPERIOR HAT CO. 
Dept. B St. Louis, U. 8. A. 


ahead 


GARDEN 








ELWAY: 


» Cultivate your garden in one-tenth time 
required with hog. Stirs surface com- 
pletely, forms perfect mulch to retain 
moisture. Is pulled, not pushed. 10- 
year old child can operate. Covers B 

, strip 12 inches wide. Works between 
rows or both 
sides of the row. 
Two wheels give 
perfect balance — 

revent jumping about. 

rice in U. S. $8.00. . 

STOCKTON GARDEN TOOL CO. 
Dept. J. Stockton, Illinois 













YOU NEED 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 
Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 





sprayers. <A sprayer for every need,’ high pressure 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Field Pérce hice Co. — N., Y. 


[AVERAGED '180°AWEEK] 


"That" s what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Iowa, did. 
There’s big money made making 
wells. Be your own boss. You 
need but small capital to start. 
We make complete line of augers 
and drills, horse and engine pow- 
¥ er. Write today for prices, catalog 
and easy terms. No obligation. 

Clarinda, lowa, Box 635 


ened 4 





LISLE MFG. CO., 
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| It’s the COLLAR 


Persian Walnut for | | : .P 
Roadside Planting il bh : uk the | Shir os 


By C. F. Bley 


























| HE chief requirements of trees to be 
o planted as permanent roadside trees 
are hardiness, tet size, longevity, dur- 
| ability, rapid growth, attractiveness, free- 
- | dom from litter and disease- and insect- 
resistance. Many of the edible nut- 
bearing genus meet these requirements. 
ite The Persian walnut _(Juglans ¢ regia) 
S wrongly called English walnut, is a good 
aun tree to plant. Its typical form is spread- 
| ing, upright, round-oblate head; frame- 
work or main branches are well disposed | 
and radiate gently obliquely from a clean, . = 3\\" OE 


) smooth trunk; the branches have few 


yeete 


Mee 


EPARTURE” 


laterals. The bark on trunk and branches 
alike is of a pleasing white or grayish hue, 
while foliage has a dark-green color and 








=~ leathery texture. The wood is extremely 
ths tough and almost never broken by storm. 
ool The tree is quite resistant to disease and 
insect attack. In California trees 35 or 
40 years old have attained a height of 80 SOFT CRAFT COLLAR SHIRTS 
feet, ¢ i < diamete ro feet. | 
he Se eee ee ee In Style! In style tomorrow as well as today because 
i Grafted Trees “NEWDEPARTURE?” is the collar feature of Quality 
Seedling trees are hardy in many parts of Kept Up HALLMARK Shirts. “NEWDEPARTURE” 
Moe. Western New York, while certain named , offers an unshrinkable, no-wrinkle Soft Craft Collar 
budded varieties, from selected hard) comfort in both collar-to-match and attached collar 


strain, have stood proof against winter 
iat injury in parts of New York and in 


Southern New England. ‘ : 
These named varieties are not as yet to er - apt eg Senne ian agg 
be found generally in commercial nur- F : 
and g : HALLMARK Shirts for Spring-Summer 


series, but a few northern nurserymen are 


shirts. It is “built in” Style and built to stay so! 


the | specializing in the propagation of these 

sely | and other budded nut. trees. 
| The nuts of these, borne young and in 

- | abundance, are equal in edible quality to 

est | any grown in California, where the pro- 


this duction of walnuts has become a vast | 
4 industry, whose annual money value runs | 








som. into many millions of dollars. 
2 on | As to the productiveness of the Persian HALL, HARTWELL & CO,, INC., Troy’s Master Craftsmen, TROY, N. Y. 
ers.) | walnut in the East, A. C. Pomeroy, Lock- Makers of Hallmark Collars 
fl in | port, N. Y., who has a bearing orchard 
vder | of walnuts, says: an EA 
“There are many farms in this section - AEN MO 

] that have frdm one tree up to a dozen. omes al ns a 
e The owners of these trees tell wonderful 9 “s 
A. stories—from $20 to over $100 a tree. and ee 

One year I kept account of one of my 


oldest trees; it yielded $141.30 worth of i umber ae 
a 


Sea 

nuts.. I sold these for 35 cents a pound,” 

of There are several varieties of pecan 
i) 


| 
which are hardy and bear early in the i 
North. However, if neither the walnut Wholesale M 


nor the pecan could be depended upon to ee 







produce nuts, the writer would still give 
the hardy strains of these trees first place 


Gordon-Van Tine 
among trees suitable for shade and orna- Home No. 506 
mental trees along public highways— A big, roomy farm home 
they stand supreme as permanent shade- with 4 bedrooms, living 
trees wherever they are planted. room, dining room an 
, Materials 


a a $21472 ee 
Novel Grafting Process Write for Latest 





# 


Prices 


| Grafting-wax—I would not be bothered ’ 
with it. In fact, it is a nuisance to me. d FREE B k 
IO It cracks and lets in water and — an 00 S3 
and air, and dries the stock and graft. Thousands of customers write our direct-from - mill 
tS use auto tire-tape three-fourths to one and ee aa bent rth ad aged oh 008, 
inch in width, With a little practise any fit at mill—many buyers put up own buildings. Save in 
otato one can put it on very easily. Start at both labor and lumber costs. Get Free Books now! 
ssure the aoe of We split —_ urep to ne Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
SF top, and always lap enouga oO ; =P Whatever you are going to ive you wholesale prices. ry 
hs air and moisture. Make about two rounds build, repair or remodel,send 5,000 Building Material Bar- Van ee. 
around the top. Then cut short strips us your list of materials ang gains—lowest freight-paid wa ay SO 
a for across the top. I often criss-cross them we will figure it free, 4 owe m ‘ T expect to 
and put as many as four on the top— Four Big Mills—We Ship From One Nearest You. 


ae 6 hide 


did. just as many as necessary to make a good V Co. ~ 
= jb, Ie sayson beter tn wax. thave || GOrPOn-Van Vine Go. pers sae — 


tart. 





ad the tree grow over the tape, but the ESTASUSHEO 1668 


tape should be taken off after the wound Setistection Guaranteed or Money Bech & Now... 
heals. I have used this for 13 years. A. 765 Case Street Davenport, lowa 


eee — 
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in 10 Minutes 
on the HOHNER 
HARMONICA 


EE how easy it 
is! Take your 
instruction book — 
you can obtain one 
for theasking—read 











Met Mammal Mild Mons the simple direc- 
tions and look at 
the pictures, Then 


take your Harmonica, hold it as shown, 
place it to the mouth and blow—draw, 
blow — draw. In ten minutes you will have 
mastered the scale — and “when you can play 
the scale you can play all”. ; 

If you want to enjoy the satisfaction and popu- 
larity that comes to those who play the har- 
monica, get a Hohner today—S50c up at all 
dealers — and ask for the Free Instruction 
Book. If your dealer is out of copies write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept.301, 114 East 16th St., N. ¥. 








DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first ptom of chills, ‘dis. 
charge from eyes nina loss of appetite, give 
Glover’s Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 


This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds. 








Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all Drug @tores, 















Write for Free 
“TreatijseonDogs.”’ 
Address Dept. EE40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 

CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 








GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 








© 
* 
2 Large powerful (2, 
miner’s head Flashlight it t 
with — —S this —~ 


year 
made atch given forselling 
only8 bo: boxes of Hoseb bud Sal 

2ceach, Old reliableCo. estab. 81yrs. K 








SALVE TODAY. WET 
re © $ D PER 0 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 








constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 


Answered by Experts 


Mixing White Paint 
I WOULD like to know what propor- 


tion to use in mixing white lead and 
linseed-oil for paint. I only use it in 
small amounts about the house and yard. 
I have white lead. Is it cheaper to mix it 
at home? Mrs. F. W. W. 
By mixing 100 pounds of white lead and 
five gallons of linseed-oil you can make about 
six and one-half gallons of white paint. For 











A rush shipment of eggs with 
bill attached 











a smaller amount use the same proportions. 
Thin this paint with turpentine until it 
flows freely. It is somewhat cheaper to mix 
your own paint if your time is not too 
valuable, but you can hardly expect to do 
as good a job as is done by the paint makers, 
unless you have had experience. 


Use of Poultry Manure 


How can I use poultry manure? Hbw 
should it be stored? What is the analysis 
of poultry manure? A.S. 

Answering your last question first, a ton 
of fresh hen manure with a water content of 
about 65 per cent contains 25 pounds of 
nitrogen, 20 pounds phosphoric acid, and 
ten pounds potash. When air dried it will 
contain about 40 pounds nitrogen, 40 pounds 
phosphoric acid, and 20 pounds potash per 
ton. 

Poultry manure is likely to burn if applied 
full strength, and is usually mixed with some 
other material. The Ohio station recom- 
mends mixing about 50 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 30 or 40 pounds of sawdust 
or dry-loam soil with each 100 pounds of the 
poultry droppings. The acid phosphate 
will check the loss of nitrogen and supply the 
needed balance of phosphorus. The soil or 
sawdust will prevent stickiness and keep the 
manure in good mechanical condition if the 
mixture is kept in the dry. 

The effectiveness of the 
mixture for potatoes and 
garden crops will be in- 
creased by adding about 
ten pounds of potash per 
ton when it is applied in 
the spring. For these crops 
one or two tons of the treat- 
ed manure can be worked 
into the soil or a larger 
amount of the untreated 
droppings turned under. 


Market Terms 


What ‘is meant by the 
produce market terms: 
“L. C. L.,” “Michigan 
Squares,” “New York 
Crates,” “Terminal 


Market”? R. L. 





» C. LL.” stunds for less-than-carload 
shipment. ‘* Michigan Squares,’’ is the name 
given to the square type of crates used to 
ship Michigan celery. The standard dimen- 
sions are 9” x &” for the end pieces with 
lengths varying from 14 to 20 inches accord- 
ing to the length of the stalk. ‘‘New York 
Crates” are the standard crates adopted for 
shipping lettuce, each ‘‘New York’ crate 
holding two dozex heads. The inside dimen- 
sions are 7144” x 16" x 19". ‘‘Terminal Mar- 
ket” is the market of destination. 

Terms for the general trade used in produce 
marketing can be found in Department 
Bulletin 266, obtainable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for five cents. 


a“. @ 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Colt Injured by Kicking Porcupine 


I have a three-months-old colt that kicked 
a porcupine and got about. 100 quills in 
foot and ankle. It was several days 
before we discovered it walking on three 
legs, and it still limps. We extracted all 
the quills we could see but the ankle is 
still swollen. Do you think there are more 
buried there? What should we do? 
Mrs. R. G. 

It is possible that a few quills may still be 
in place but notwithstanding this possibility 
the poison left by the quills will cause con- 
siderable irritation for some time. Bathe 
the injured member once a, day with hot 
water. A massage with a mixture of equal 
parts of wich-hazel and arnica is also good. 


Periodic Opthalmia 


Can you give me a remedy for a periodic 
eye trouble in a mare seven years old? 
The troublé began about five months 
ago. E.R. St. J. 
This is probably a case of periodic opthal- 
mia, and up to this time a positive cure has 
not been discovered. It is possible to relieve 
the condition for only a temporary period, 
but the eye trouble will return with the 
characteristic white scum and it will keep 
recurring until the horse becomes blind. For 
temporary relief the horse can be kept in a 
darkened stall and the eyes can be bathed 
with a solution of boric acid. Get a small 
amount (not to exceed one ounce) of a 10 
per cent solution of argyrol and saturate a 
small piece of cotton with the solution and 
place the cotton between the eyelids. Hold 
in place for a few minutes. This treatment 





EES on. 


sas, we do not have in America. Pulling out 
stumps of the rubber tree i" 
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" can be given a couple of times a day. Any — trouble, but defective teeth from an infective Fine Presentation Watch 





relief gained will probably be of temporary = standpoint can and often do cause such an Amazi Low Pri 
character und not permanent. p trouble, either directly or indirectly. Urine At an ° azingly Price 
examinations do not disclose whether or not : . 
« « aha Aides 4 7 Jewels, Thin, Bridge Model 
a « Made and Guaranteed by 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Redemption of Land from Tax Sale 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 













' : : 7 T 
Where land in Florida owned by a non- What Tube To Use 
resident of the state has been sold for ‘These new tubes have me all mixed up. 
| taxes, is there A in which the Will you tell me how to pick the one I 
} y 2 at . . . . . 
os % Ne r oon ae it back eee need for a particular place in my receiving By é 
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External applications are of little benefit. Now about the tubes; here is my con- sas 
| Chloroform liniment can be rubbed into the densed table. The Cunningham line of tubes The RELIANCE is the result of Ingersoll 
yi part. @ would suggest seeing a physician is practically the same as the Radio Cor- methods applied in the jeweled watch field. 
| and permitting him to treat the condition. poration line. The Schickerling ““SX500" 7-jewel accuracy and beauty of design that 
‘ ‘ tube is a special ‘‘certified’’ tube, with its honors the jewelers’ art. ‘Tested for 12 days 
r Mrs. W.A., Mich.: A three-year-old child oh es eet : ; T ‘ a ae ‘ oa 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


We coach you for the examination without 
your leaving home. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up 5 22 ogee 





Steady Work NoLayoffs Dept. R-244 
Paid Vacations ¢ Rochester, N.Y. 
c d ti 4 Gentlemen: Kindly rush 
sufficient . to me at once, and entirely 
Maif cou * without charge, list of U. S 
today—S RE Government big paid positions 7. 
for free sam- s* obtainable. Advise me also regard- 


ing the salaries, hours, work, vacation 
ple lessons * and full particulars, and send free sam- 


“4 ple lessons from your coaching courses. 
4 A...» cenbvs <aubuneeeheSeh cbtiderbsaecccces 
*  Address..... = Ae ’ 


4 Franklin Institute 








3 Tube Sets, $16.00 
5 Tube Sets, $27.50 
Apollo Speakers, Parlor Mode! $6.50. Full Wave Charrers. 
$12.75. 100 Amp. Westinghouse Storage Battery, $12.75. Send 
25 per cent with order. Address Mr. Ormandy for quick service. 
FREE--1926 Radio Reference Guide 
RIX RADIO SUPPLY HOUSE, Inc. 
5505 4th Ave. DS1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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“Vermin” Contest Verdict 


Continued from page 13 








doubtful service. Many of the reports state 
that they value the squirrel today only for 
his fur. 

The flying squirrel is not very well known, 
but 40 per cent of the reports say they are 
absolutely harmful, and 25 per cent say they 
do both harm and good. 


General Conclusions 
All the animals investigated are, by nature, 
destructive to poultry and birds, and also, 
by nature, destroy many of man's enemies 
such as rats, mice, other rodents and many 
kinds of insects. All these animals originally 

had their places in Nature’s plan. 
But the coming of man and his introduc- 
tion of agriculture has upset the natural 








“T hear Mr. Firefly is down and out; 

what’s the trouble?” 

“Why, he says his business has 
been ruined by daylight saving” 











balance. For example, the necessities of 
food production cause man to interfere to 
protect one kind, the chicken, and to ex- 
terminate its enemies. Similarly, it may 
become necessary to exterminate or greatly 
reduce the numbers of other wild life, and 
we need not hesitate to do this, if the natural 
balance is not disturbed too much thereby. 

In this inquiry, the only animal to receive 
an unquestionably favorable vote is the 
house-cat. The stray cat, usually semi- 
wild, has few friends. We must make some 
allowance for the sentimental attachment of 
many people for the purring fireside pet. 
But where Tabby acquires the bird-eating 
habit, or shows an abnormal fondness for 
climbing trees, she should be classed as an 
“undesirable citizen,” and quietly put away. 

The weasel would be a valued friend if he 
would only stick to rats and mice. But he 
<ces no difference between a brown rat and a 
prize Brown Leghorn, and his blood-thirsty 
nature puts him beyond the pale. 

In passing judgment on the skunk, allow- 
ance must be made for the seriousness, as 
well as the number, of the gh: irges against 
him. While most reports recognize the harm 
he sometimes does, his good work is in a 
most important field—destruction of insects, 
worms and grubs. On the whole, we believe 
His Pole-cat-ship may be declared ‘not 
guilty,’’ although it may be necessary to 

reduce his numbers in certain localities from 
time to time. 

The chipmunk is attractive, but destruc- 
tive and almost worthless. He should be 
materially reduced in numbers, though total 
extermination is ‘pe necessary. 

The fox squirrel and that ‘ ‘little red devil,’ 
the red squirrel, are con- 
victed and condemned. 
The gray squirrel is less 
destructive and_ blood- 
thirsty, but should never 
be allowed to multiply 
unduly. He is far less 
valuable than the birds 
whose eggs and young he 
sometimes eats. We are 
suspicious of the flying 
squirrel, but the evidence 
as to his habits is not con- 
clusive, and we think it 
fair to let him off on the 
plea of ‘‘not proved.” 

Finally, we should re- 
mind readers that the 
evidence on which these 
conclusions are based has 
been gathered from actual 
farmers on actual farms in 








States, and Canada. Nothing approaching 
it in scope haus ever before been attempted, 
so far as we know. The following table 
shows how the reports are classified: 


Total individual reports. ..... 1,976 
Total reports on eight animals 

about oa ererce a & we @:% 39,000 
Average size of farm (ac res) . 122 
Total acreage covered by re- 

ports... sire Seia as a 796,082 


Farms kee sping ( cats—90 per cent. 
Farms with stray cats—57 per cent. 


Reports of —§ Reports of 


benefits damage 

Per cent Per cent 
Domestic cat....... 86 51 
TE CAG 6 ee ce aks 33 59 
Lo, eee Ga 93 
Skunk..... Pee | 88 
Gray squirrel . + 2 67 
Red ts 22 68 
Fox squirrel. .... .. “22 51 
Flying squirrel...... 25 41 
SS ns 19 62 


The Prize Winners 
First Prize $50 
Albert Edward Shedd, Virginia. 
Second Prize $30 
J. F. Richardson, Connecticut. 
Third Prize $20 
Luzerne Pritchard, New York 


$10 each 
J. F. Rubrecht, Texas; Henry W. Knerr, 
Illinois; Glenn O. Rush, California; William 
Thomas Johnson, Pennsylvania; Julius Rein- 
hold, lowa; Mrs. M. G. Paxton, Oklahoma; 
J. H. Knope, Oregon; Don W. Moss, Utah: 
C. C. Conger, Jr., Virginia; J. A. Stafon, 
New Jersey. 

$5 each 


Maynard E. Murray, Pennsylvania; Alvah 
Mote, Oregon; J. D. Richards, Maryland; 
Paul F. Dobbert, Wisconsin; Violet Wads- 
worth, Indiana; Glenn E. Myers, South 
Dakota; Frank P. Plessinger, Pennsylvania; 
(©. H. Pease, Connecticut; Franes Weathern, 
Maine; Ed. Wooden, Michigan. 


a. 


July 2 is the last and final date set by the 
United States Government for veterans of 
the World War to reinstate their government 
insurance. The insurance given by the 
United States is so reasonable{that any ex-ser- 
vice man who possibly can afford the pre- 
mium should take at least a portion of this 
insurance. Policies can be had all the way 
from $500 to $10,000, and you can obtain 
any form of policy which could be taken 
out with any of the commercial life-insurance 
companies. Remember, July 2 is the final 
date, and every ex-service man who does 
not yet carry government insurance, or one 
who wants to take out a larger amount, 
should communicate with the Veterans 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., at once, or 
obtain an application blank from the local 
American Legion post as soon as possible. 
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The radio farmer does some broadcasting 
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ODD MENTION 


Sweet May hath come to love us, 
Flowers, trees, their blossoms don; 

And through the heavens above us 
The very clouds move on 























HE beef consumed in the United States 
reached the highest point on record during 


1925. The per capita consumption was 


63.1 pounds. The total per capita consump- 
tion of all meats, including beef and veal, 
mutton and lamb, and pork (except lard) was 
154.3 pounds for 1925. 

When planting potatoes in small areas 
where the regular planter can not be well 
used, it is customary to mark out the rows, 
then with a plow or cultivator to deepen the 
trenches to the required depth. By attaching 
a shovel and shank taken from a corn-culti- 
vator, to the rear end of the marker runners, 
this trenching can be done at the same time as 
the marking is done. Connecting them with a 
lever gives adjustment for depth and allows 
them to be lifted when on the road to and from 
the patch, and in turning. 


Douglas fir, the great lumber tree of the 
Northwest, is named after David Douglas, who 
early explored the Canadian Rockies. 

Cotton, the commercial staple of Egypt, is 
the foundation and backbone of the prosperity 
which the English adminis- 
tration brought to Egypt. 
The Nile Delta was found to 
be one of the most favorable 


Angel’s Arch 


A little kerosene rubbed 
on the wire ef the sercen 


Jack and the Stalk 


So, Theresa, you want to 
know what is a saturated solu- 





door keeps flies from swarm- 


tion. Many folks do not know 





ing in when the door is 
opened. 


In one of our woodlots, 
we found a bird’s-eyemaple. 
Around it grew sugar- 
maples, beeches, and here 
and there a hemlock. We 
have tapped this maple 
tree a good many times and 
its sap is just like that from 
the neighboring trees. How 
did that particular tree 
happen to be a bird’s-eye 
maple? Whois wise enough 
to tell us? V 





The official mourning hab- 
it of the Koreans is white, 
and if there is a death in 
the royal family all the 
populace is compelled to 
wear the mourning costume, 
so for the sake 
of economy 
most Koreans 
dress in white 





cotton-growing regions in the 


the year 





world. Cotton planters and 
retailers of Egypt claim that 
their product is the finest 
in the world. Egyptian cot- 
ton is eream-colored = or 
brownish, while American is 
white. It is said to be more 
silky and more easily mer- 
cerized than the cotton of 
the southern states. 





The, windows in the living 
rooms of Swiss farmers are 
almost invariably filled with 
beautiful flowers. Flowers 
add so much to the beauty 
of a room that more of them 
should be used in our homes, 

Recently a nightingule sing- 
ing 100 feet away from the 
London broadcasting station 








around. The 
white clothing 
requires fre- 
quent = wash- 
ing and the 








what that is, so your question 
is timely. A saturated solu- 
tion is one that has dissolved 
all of a substance that it can 
hold at a given temperature. 
If one fills a glass one-fourth 
full of sugar and the other 
three-fourths with water, only 
part of the sugar will dissolve. 
After the water has been in the 
glass for some time, it will be 
very sweet. The rest of the 
sugar will not melt at the given 
temperature unless more water 
is added. 


Rhubarb may be a lowly 
vegetable, but it ean brighten 
up the spring menu wonder- 
fully. Stewed rhubarb and 
rhubarb pie should be used 
plentifully during the spring 
months. 


Note this: Every man knows 
his own address, if not that of 
his correspondent. Se never 
fail to put your address in the 
upper left-hand corner of every 
piece of matter mailed. 





Nearly every one has _ his 








visitor is apt This 
to think that 
laundering is 
Korea’s chief 
industry. 
Along every 
brook near the cities, and even 
along the open drains of the 
streets of Seoul, you will see a 
bevy of women continually rub- 
bing and thumping garments. 
Because of the necessity of fre- 
quent washing, many of the 
Korean garments are not sewed, 
but instead are pasted together 
and wre pulled apart for each 


is not 











2 LO, could be heard almost 


perfeetly by radio listeners. This remarkable arch is 
situated on the face of the 
Mountains in 


The zinnia is a native of Bi I 
- noe ys sig Horn 
Mexico. This popular flower 


cleansing. 


A young farmer we know took 
home with him from the hard- 











is now cultivated to the point 
where some specimens are 
enormous. 

Remember that dahlias al- 
ways thrive best when plant- 
ed by themselves. They need 
so much nourishment. 


Sheridan county, Wyo. It 
takes about three hours of 
steady climbing to get to 
it, but it is well worth the 
effort. The arch is formed 
of sandstone, and 15 horses 
could stand abreast in the 
opening. Mrs. J. L. B. 


ware store the other day a keg 
of ‘‘sample’’ bolts of every size 
imaginable. Had he bought 
them one at a time, they would 
have cost him from $20 to $25. 
As it was he got the whole 
kegful for $5, and he is prepared 
for all emergencies. 


harrowing experience. 


Jack and the 
beanstalk, but Jack and the 
sunflower — stalk. 
eight, and the stalk is an un- 
usually strong one. H. A. T. 


One crop that can’t be over- 
Jack is cultivated—optimism. 

A stiff upper lip is worth 
more than a big bank account. 


Ten Commandments for May 


1. Shear sheep before hot weather makes the 
animals uncomfortable. But not too soon— 
about the time you take off your heavies. 

2. Kill the early weeds. 

3. Make the change gradually from dry 
hay to green grass. 

4. Get a wheel hoc, so the boys can take 
care of the garden. : 

5. Replace broken fence posts. 

6. Clean up trash in the barn lots before 
weeds grow up and hide it. 

7. Provide shade for the growing chicks. 

8. As soon as the bees have filled and capped 
the combs in the brood frames, put on the 
queen-excluding board. . 

9. Plant an annual forage crop (say oats and 
peas) for late summer pasture. 

10. Pick blossoms from new strawberries. 


“The Sun Drawing Water’’— By Willis Edwin Hurd 


xX a boy I used te see the sun struggling through narrow openings in broken 
masses of upper and lower clouds, and would observe bars of light extend- 
ing sometimes both upward and downward, but usually downward and outward 
toward the horizon only. My grandmother always said at such times, ‘“The 
sun is drawing water; going to rain.” 
but sometimes it did not follow the ‘‘sign,’’ so I came to look upon the saying 


as an interesting one, but more or less unreliable as a forecast. 


Now the air always contains myriads of minute particles of dust from all 
sorts of sourcees—from burned-out shooting stars, voleanic ash, forest-fires, 
and dust of many kinds caught up from the earth and thoroughly scattered by 
the air currents. If it were not for these particles and their way of scattering 
the rays of sunlight, our blue sky would not be of its present color, and it is 
doubtful if clouds as we know them could ever form, since they would have no 


nuclei for their vapor droplets-to collect upen. 


We do not usually notice this dust, unless the air is hazy, or polluted by 
what we know to be smoke or other visible impurities. Yet it is there. Similarly, 
we do not usually notice the dust in our -houses,. unless gome one has been 
~weeping, but let a direct beam of sunlight, as through the slats of a blind, pour 
into the room, and instantly we discover myriads of motes flying about within 
its course. This proves that the aif in the room contains vast numbers of them. 

If we turn now to the bands of misty light seen diverging from the sun, as 
shown in the picture, we may immediately conclude the beams to have become 
visible for the same reason that those in the room did; that is, the rays coming 
through the rifts in the clouds light up the dust and vapor particles along their 
paths so that they become visible. Thus it is to be seen that no drawing process 
actually is connected with the phenomenon known as “the sun drawing water. 


Sometimes the rain came, to be sure, 





























A beautiful sun and cloud formation 
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l Right where the 

finest eggs are pro- 
duced, gathering de- 
pots known as“‘prod- 
uce plants’’ have 
been established by 
Swift & Company. 


After they are in- 

spected at the 
produce plant, the 
eggs are packed and 
shipped in refriger- 
ator cars direct to 
Swift branch houses. 


At the branch 

houses they are 
again inspected, i. e., 
tested for quality by 
looking through them 
against a strong light. 
They are then packed 
in cartons and de- 
livered to the retail 
stores. 


4 Brookfield Eggs 
are packed in 
easily recognizable 
cartons. Uniform fine- 
ness ‘of quality is 
assured by careful 
selection, rapid de- 
livery and the most 
rigid care in handling. 


© S. & Co. 


VW 
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ood service 


ISTANT cities now buy your 

eggs, poultry, and butter. 
A market that once was merely 
local has become national. 








LEVEN Mid-Western States 
produce twice the quantity of 
eggs, poultry, and butter they use. 


This surplus is all necessary to 
supply the deficiency in seven East- 
ern States. 


Swift & Company performs an 
important service in gathering and 
transporting the surplus product 
from the region of plenty to the dis- 
tant region of scarcity. 


A reliable, continuous market is 
thus insured for mid-western farm- 
ers, and a constant supply for east- 
ern consumers. 


The distribution of these products 
is handled with such directness, effi- 
ciency, and economy that the farm- 
er receives the maximum return and 
the consumer the highest quality at 
the lowest possible price. 


‘Swift & Company 


Founded [868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Here’s a double-duty Oil 
for your Ford 


Any Ford car is a better car with this double-duty oil. 

Texaco Motor Oil F is specially made by us for this service. 
It does the two necessary things. 

First: it lubricates the engine perfectly. 
Second: it penetrates and preserves transmission and 
brake linings. 

Texaco Motor Oil F has ten times the penetrating power of 
oils not specially designed for the Ford car. For this reason it 
creeps into and lubricates every last fibre of the linings; prevents 
glazing and keeps them at their proper softness and pliability. 
You can brake or start your Ford with never a stutter or buck 
or grab. 

And Texaco Motor Oil F has the same freedom from carbon 
that distinguishes other golden Texaco Motor Oils. 

This means that in addition to driving in comfort you get a 
clean, well lubricated engine with no hard carbon, or gum on 
spark plugs. 

Drain your crankcase—Fill with Texaco Motor Oil F at the 
Texaco Red Star and Green T. 

See the difference when engine and bands are properly lubri- 
cated and protected. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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This is the special apparatus, called the 

“ Decelerometer,” used by The Texas 

Company to picture Ford action, on stop, 
ow or reverse—like a jagged saw with 

glazed linings and ordinary oil—smooth, 
with Texaco Motor Oil F. 
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A stutter picture with ordinary oil 
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How it looks with 
Texaco Motor Oil! F in the Ford crankcase 











MOTOR OILG 


FOR FORD: 
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THERE ARE CONGOLEUM RUG PATTERNS FOR EVERY ROOM 
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3 Vippon ” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 578 











Capri” Design 
Seal Rug No. 534 
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Gold Seal Rug No. 396 
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“ Mayflower” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 379 
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“Plymouth” Design 


Gold Seal Rug No. 580 





“ Ladik” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 592 
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Lighten Housework—Save Money — 


Here are shown a few of the many bright and 
artistic Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs which have 
brought beauty and easier housework into thousands 
of farm homes throughout the country. 

Oriental, Horal or geometric, there’s a pattern 
to harmonize with the furnishings of any room in 
your home—upstairs and down. 


And there’s nothing adds as much to the comfort 
as well as the appearance of a house as these hand- 
some, serviceable rugs. For their seamless, dust- 
defying surface is so easy to keep clean! A few 
minutes with a damp mop removes every spot, every 
speck of dust. Neither spilled liquids nor tracked-in 
mud can sink into their firm, waterproof surface. 
They lie flat without any kind of fastening. 

Sizes range from small mats to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 
And you'll be delighted, also, with the low prices. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia. New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Dallas — Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Atlanta’ Minneapolis NewOrleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


This Gold Seal is on 
every genuine Congo- 
leum Gold Seal Rug. 
Always look for it! 


Write for interest- 
ing free booklet 
showing all the 
beautiful designs. 











“ Jasmine” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 538 
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“ Kurdistan” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 560 








“ as yo 
Ja quard”’ Design 


Gold Seal Rug No. 549 





“Wiltshire”? Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 574 





“ Shantung”’ Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 566 
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“Holland” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 594 











ALWAYS LOOK FOR 


re GOLD 2c AL WHEN. YOU BY y 




















